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ture to take delight in ſtruggling with oppoſition, 
and whoſe moſt agreeable hours are in ſtorms 
of their own creating. The ſubje& of the nt ſketch 
was perhaps of all Wore 'the moſt indefatigable m rear 
| himſelf enemics, to ſhew his power in ſubduing them; an: 
was not leſs employed in improving his ſuperior talents, than 
in finding objects on which to exerciſe their activity. His 
life was Sb, in a continued conflia of politics, and as if 
that was too. ſhort for the combat, he has left his memory 


as a ſubject of laſting contention. "of 


| Ir in indeed no eaſy matter to preſerve an acknowledged 
impartiality, in talking of a man fo differently regarded on 


account of his political, as well as his religious principles. 


Thoſe whom his politics may pleaſe, will be ſure to con- 


demn him for his religion; and on the contrary, thoſe moſt 
Vol. I. e | ALI 


\ HERE arc ſome characters that ſeem formed by na- 
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ſtrongly attached to his theological opinions, are the moſt 
likely to decry his politics. On whatever fide he is regard- 
ed, he is ſure to have oppoſers, and this was perhaps what 
he moſt deſired, having from nature a mind better pleaſed . 
with the ſtruggle than the victory. eZ 


HENRY Sr. Joan, Lord Viſcount BolinGBroke, was born 
in the year 1672, at Batterſea in Surry, at a ſeat that had 
been in the poſſeſſion of his anceſtors for ages before. His 
family was of the firſt rank, equally conſpicuous for its an- 
tiquity, dignity, and large poſſeſſions. It is found to trace 
its original as high as Apam ps PorT, Baron of Baſing in 
Hampſhire, before the Conqueſt; and in a ſucceſſion of ages 
to have produced warriors, patriots, and ſtateſmen, ſome of 
whom were conſpicuous for their loyalty and others for their 


defending the rights of the. people. His grandfather Sir 


WaLTzR Sr. JofN, of Batterſea, marrying one of the daugh- 
ters of lord chief juſtice ST. Joux, who. as all know was 
ſtrongly attached to the republican party, HEN the ſub- 


jet of the preſent memoir, was brought up in his family, 
and conſequently imbibed the firſt principles of his educa- 


tion amongſt the diſſenters. At that time Danrer Byrcess, 
a fanatic of a very peculiar kind, 157 at once poſſeſſed of 


zeal and humour, and as well known for the archneſs of his 


.conceits as the furious obſtinacy of his principles, was con- 


feſſor in the preſbyterian way to his grandmother, and was 
appointed to direct our author's firſt ſtudies. Nothing is ſo 
apt to diſguſt a feeling mind as miſtaken zeal; and perhaps 
the abſurdity of the firſt lectures he received, might have 


given him that contempt for all religions, which he might 
have juſtly conceived againſt one. Indeed no taſk can be 
more mortifying than that he was condemned to undergo : 


IJ was obliged, ſays he in one place, while yet a boy, to 
1 read 
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« read over the commentaries of Dr. Max rox, whoſe pride 
« jt was to have made an hundred and nineteen ſermons, on 
© the hundred and nineteenth pſalm.“ Dr. Max ron and 
his ſermons were not likely to prevail much on one, who 
was, perhaps, the moſt ſharp- ſighted in the world at diſ- 
covering the abſurdities of others, however he might have 
been guilty of eſtabliſhing many of his own, - 


Bur theſe dreary inſtitutions were of no very long conti- 
nuance ; as ſoon as it was fit to take him out of the hands of 
the women, he was ſent to Eton ſchool, and removed 
thence. to Chriſt- church college in Oxford. His genius and 
underſtanding were ſeen and admired in both theſe ſemina- 
ries, but his love of pleaſure: had ſo much the aſcendency, 
that he ſeemed contented rather with the conſciouſneſs of 
his own great powers, than their exertion. However his 
friends, and thoſe who. knew him moſt intimately, were 
thoroughly ſenſible of the extent of his mind; and when he 
left the univerſity, he was conſidered as one who had the 
faireſt opportunity of making a ſhining figure in ative life. 


NaTuzz ſeemed not leſs kind to him in her external em- 
belliſhments, than in adorning his mind. With the graces 
of an handſome perſon, and a face in which dignity. was 
happily blended with ſweetneſs, he had a manner of addreſs 
that was very engaging. His vivacity was always awake, 
his eb ade was quick, his wit refined, and his me- 
— amazing: his ſubtlety in thinking and reaſoning were 
profound, and all theſe talents were adorned with an elocu- 
tion that was irreſiſtible. 


To the aſſemblage of ſo many gifts from nature, it was 


expected that art would ſoon give her finiſhing hand; and 
a 2 . that 
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that a youth begun in excellence, would ſoon arrive at per- 
fection: but ſuch is the perverſeneſs of human nature, that 
an age which ſhould: have been employed in the acquiſition 
of knowledge, was diſſipated in pleaſure, and inſtead of 
aiming to excel in praiſe-worthy purſuits, BoLincBroOKE 
feemed more ambitious of being thought the greateſt rake 
about town, This period might have been compared to that 
of fermentation in liquors, which grow muddy before they 
brighten ; but it muſt alſo be conteſt, that thoſe liquors 
which never ferment are ſeldom clear. In this ſtate of diſ- 
order he was not without his lucid intervals ; and even while 
he was noted for keeping Miſs GunLEty,. the moſt expenſive 
proſtitute in the kingdom, and bearing the greateſt quantity 
of wine without intoxication, he even then deſpiſed his pal- 
try ambition. The love of ſtudy, ſays he, and defire of 
„ knowledge, were what I felt all my life; and though 
„genius, unlike the demon of Sockarzs, whiſpered ſo 
*« ſoftly, that very often I heard him not in the hurry of 
© theſe paſſions with which I was tranſported, yet ſome 
« calmer hours there were, and in them I hearkened to 
« him.” Theſe fecret admonitions were indeed very few, 
fince his exceſſes are remembered to this very day. I have 
fpoke to an old man, who aſſured me that he ſaw him and 
another of his companions run naked through the Park, in 
a fit of intoxication; but then it was a time when public 
decency might be tranſgreſſed with leſs danger than at pre- 
fent. | | | 


| RON . 

Dvuzrxs this period, as all his attachments were to plea- 

fure, ſo his ſtudies only ſeemed to lean that way. His firſt 
attempts were in poetry, in which he diſcovers more wit than 
_ taſte, more labour than harmony in his verfification. We 


have a copy of his verſes prefixed to Dxvven's Virgil, com- 
| plimenting 
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plimenting the poet, and praiſing his tranſlation. We have 


another not ſo well known, prefixed to a French work, 
publiſhed in Holland, by the Chevalier de ST. HxAcivrn, 
intituled; le Chef de Oeuvre d'un Inconnu. This perform- 
ance is an humourous piece of criticiſm upon a miſerable old 
ballad, and Borinczroxe's compliment, though written in 
Engliſh, is printed in Greek characters, ſo that at the firſt 
glance it may deceive the eye, and be miſtaken for real 
Greek. There are two or three things more of his compo- 
ſition, which have appeared ſince his death, but which nei- 


ther do honour to his parts or memory. 275 


In this mad career of pleaſure he continued for ſome time; 
but at length in 1700, when he arrived at the twenty-eighth 
year of his age, he began to take a diſlike to his method of 
living, and to find that ſenſual pleaſure alone was not ſuffi- 
cient to make the happineſs of a "reaſonable creature. He 
therefore made his firſt effort to break from his ſtate of infa- 
tuation, by marrying the daughter and coheireſs of Sir HNA 
W1iNncuescoms, a deſcendant from the famous Jack of Na w- 
BURY, Who though but a clothier in the reign of Hengy VIII. 
was able to entertain the king and all his retinue in the moſt 
ſplendid manner. This lady was poſſeſſed of a fortune ex- 
ceeding forty thouſand pounds, and was not deficient in 
mental accompliſhments; but whether he was not yet fully 
ſatiated with his former pleaſures, or whether her temper 
was not conformable to his own, it is certain they were far 
from living happily together. After cohabiting for ſome 
time together, they parted by mutual conſent, both equally 
diſpleaſed; he complaining of the obſtinacy of her temper, 
ſhe of the ſhameleſineſs of his infidelity. A great part of 
her fortune ſome time after upon his attainder was given her 
back, but as her family eſtates were ſettled upon him, he 


enjoyed 
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enjoyed them alyes ber death, 2 the reverſal of his at- 
tainder. | IJ 


Having taken a refaluticn to quit the allurements of 
pleaſure for the ſtronger attractions 6f ambition, ſoon after 
his marriage he procured a, ſeat in the houſe of commons, 
being elected for the borough of Wotton-Baſſet, in Wilt- 
ſhire,” his father having ſerved ſeveral ' times for the ſame 
place. Beſides his natural endowments and his large for- 
tune, he had other very conſiderable advantages that gave 
him weight in the ſenate, and ſeconded his views of prefer- 
ment. His grandfather Sir WaLTER ST, Jonx was Rl: alive, 
and that gentleman's intereſt was ſo great in his own county 
of Wilts, that he repreſented it in two parliaments in a for- 
mer reign. His father alſo was then the repreſentative for 
the ſame, and the intereſt of his wife's family in the houſe 
was very extenſive. Thus BoLinGBroOKE took his, ſeat with 
many accidental helps, but his chief 4 Ae reſource yo 
in his own extenſirte abilities. 


Ar that time the whig and the tory, parties were wee 
oppoſed in the houſe, and pretty nearly. balanced. In the 
latter years of King WiLLiam,: the tories, who from every 
motive were oppoſed to the court, had been gaining popu- 
larity, and now began to make a public ſtind againſt their 
competitors. RozzzxT HARLEY, afterwards carl of Oxford, 

a ſtaunch and confirmed tory, was in the year 1700 choſen 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and was continued in the 
fame upon the acceſſion of Queen Ax xx, the year enſuing. 

BoLINGBROKE - had all along been bred up, as was before ob- 
ſerved, among the diſſenters, his friends leaned to that per- 
fiinkon, and all his connections were in the whig intereſt, 

However, either from r or from perceiving the tory 


party 


- 
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party to be then gaining ground, while the whigs were de- 
chning, he ſoon changed his connections, and joined him- 
ſelf to HARLEY, for whom he then had the greateſt eſteem: 
nor did he bring him his vote alone, but his opinion; which 
even before the end of his firſt ſeſſion he rendered very con- 
ſiderable, the houſe percei ing even in ſo young a ſpeaker 
the greateſt eloquence, united with the profoundeſt diſcern- 
ment. The year following he was again choſen anew for the 
ſame borough, and perſevered in his former attachments, by 
which he gained ſuch an authority and influence in the houſe, 
that it was thought proper to reward his merit; and on the 
10th of April 1704, he Was appointed ſecretary at war, and 
of the marines, his friend Hav having a little before been 
made ſecretary of ſtate. ns - * 


Tux tory: y being thus eſtabliſhed in wer, it ma 
eaſily be fp oled 5 Wt method e ee 
preſs the whig intereſt, and to prevent it from riſing; yet 
ſo much juſtice was done even to merit in an enemy, that 
the Duke of MazxizozouGn, who might be conſidered as at 
the head of the oppoſite party, was ſupplied with all the ne- 
ceſſaries for carrying on the war in Flanders with vigour ; 
and it is remarkable, that the greateſt events of his cam 
paigns, ſuch as the battles of Blenheim and Ramillies, and 
ſeveral glorious attempts made by the duke to ſhorten the 
war by ſome deciſive action, fell out while BoLixGsroxs was 
ſecretary at war. In fact, he was a fincere admirer of that 
great general, and avowed it upon all occaſions: to the laſt 
moment of his life : he knew his faults, he admired his vir- 
trues, and had the boaſt of being inſtrumental in giving 
luſtre to thoſe triumphs, by which his own ,power was in 
a manner overthrown. Z {pal nil 


, 
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As the affairs of "the nation were then in as fluctuating a 
Nate as at preſent, HarLey, after maintaining the lead for 
above three years, was in his turn obliged to ſubmit to the 
whigs, who once more became the prevailing party, and he 
was compelled to reſign the ſeals. The friendſhip between 
him and BoLincBR6xt ſeems at this time to have been ſin- 
cere and diſintereſted; for the latter choſe to follow his 
fortune, and the next day reſigned his employments in the 
adminiftration, following His friend's example, and ſetting 
an example at once of integrity and moderation. As an in- 
ſtance of this, when his coadjutors the tories were for car- 
rying a violent meaſure in the houſe of commons, in order 
to bring the princeſs Sornia into England, Botincsrokt fo 
artfully oppoſed it, -that it dropt without a debate, For 


this his moderation was'praiſed;' but perhaps at the expence 


of his ſagacit. 

Fox ſome time the whigs ſeemed to have gained a complete 
triumph, and upon the election of a new parliament, in the 
year 1708, Borinoprokt was not returned. The interval 
which Tollowed of above two years, he employed in the ſe- 
vereſt ſtudy ; and this recluſe period he ever after uſed to 
conſider as the moſt active and ſerviceable of his whole life. 
But his retirement was ſoon interrupted, by the prevailing 
of his party once more; for the whig parliament being 
diſſolved in the year 1710, he was again choſen, and HaxLEY 
| being made chancellor, and under-treaſurer of the exche- 
| quer, the important, poſt of ſecretary of ſtate was given 
q | to our author, in which he diſcovered a degree of genius 
1 T and aſſiduity, that perhaps have never been known to be 
united in one perſon to the ſame degree. 
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Tur Engliſh annals ſcarce produce a more trying juncture, 
or that required ſuch various abilities to regulate. He was 
then placed in a ſphere, where he was obliged to conduct the 
machine of ſtate, ſtruggling with a thouſand various calami- 
ties: a deſperate and enraged party, whoſe charaQeriftic it 
has ever been to bear none in power but themſelves; a war 
conducted by an able general, his profeſſed opponent, and 
whoſe victories only tended to render him _— day more 
formidable; a foreign enemy, poſſeſſed of endleſs reſources, 
and ſeeming to gather ſtrength from every defeat; an infidi- 
ous alliance, that wanted only to gain the advantages of vic- 
tory, without contributing to the expences of the combat ; 
a weak declining miſtreſs, that was led by every report, and 
ſeemed ready to liſten to whatever was faid againſt him ; till 
more, a gloomy, indolent, and ſuſpicious collegue, that en- 
vied his power, and hated him for his abilities : theſe were 
a part of the difficulties, that BolIx RRR had to ſtruggle 
with in office, and under which he was to conduct he treaty 
of peace of Utrecht, which was conſidered as one of the moſt 
complicated negotiations that hiſtory can afford. But no- 
thing ſeemed too great for his abilities and induſtry ; he ſet 
himſelf to the undertaking with ſpirit : he began to pave the 
way to the intended treaty, by making the people diſcon- 
tented at the continuance of the war ; for this purpoſe he 
employed himſelf in drawing up accurate computations of 
the numbers of our own men, and that of foreigners em- 
ployed in its deſtructive progreſs, He even wrote in the 
Examiners, and other periodical papers of the times, ſhew- 
ing how much of the burden reſted upon England, and how 
little was ſuſtained by thoſe who falſly boaſted their alliance. 
By theſe means, and after much debate in the houſe of com- 
mons, the queen received a petition from parliament, ſhew- 
ing the hardſhips the allies had put upon England in carry- 

Vol. I. g b | ing 
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ing on this war, and conſequently how neceſſary it was to 
apply relief to ſo ill- judged a connexion. It may be eaſily 
ſuppoſed that the Dutch, againſt whom this petition was 
chiefly levelled, did all that was in their power to oppoſe 
it; many of the foreign courts alſo, with whom we had any 
tranſactions, were continually at work to defeat the mini- 

ſter's intentions. Memorial was delivered after memorial; 

the people of England, the parliament, and all Europe were 

made acquainted with the injuſtice and the dangers of ſuch a 
proceeding : however BoLINx ROKR went on with ſteadineſs 

and reſolution, and although the attacks of his enemies at : 
home might have been deemed ſufficient to employ his atten- 

tion, yet he was obliged at the ſame time that he furniſhed 
materials to the preſs in London, to furniſh inſtructions to 

all our miniſters and ambaſſadors abroad, who would do no- 

thing but in purſuance of his directions. As an orator, in 

the ſenate he exerted all his eloquence, he ſtated all the great 
points that were brought before the houſe, he anſwered the 
objections that were made by the leaders of the oppoſition ; 

and all this with ſuch ſucceſs, that even his enemies while 

they oppoſed his power, acknowledged his abilities. Indeed 

ſuch were the difficulties he had to encounter, that we find 

him acknowledging himſelf ſome years after, that he never 

looked back on this great event paſſed as it was, without a 

ſecret emotion of mind, when he compared the vaſtneſs of 

the undertaking,-and the importance of the ſucceſs, with the 


means employed to bring it about, and with thoſe which 
were employed to fruſtrate his intentions. | 


Wurz he was thus induſtriouſly employed, he was not 
without the rewards that deſerved to follow ſuch abilities, 
Joined to ſo much aſſiduity. In July 1712, he was created 
Baron ST, Joan, of Lidyard Tregoze, in Wiltſhire, and Viſ- 

count 
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count BoLINGBROKE, by the laſt of which titles he is now ge- 
nerally known, and 1s likely to be talked of by poſterity : 
he was alſo the ſame year appointed lord lieutenant of the 
county of Efſex. By the titles of TatGozE and Boling- 


nok, he united the honours of the elder and younger 
branch of his family; and thus tranſmitted into one channel, 
. the oppoling intereſts of two races, that had been diſtinguiſh- 


ed one for their loyalty to king CHARLESs I. the other for 
their attachment to the parliament that oppoſed him. It was 
afterwards his boaſt, that he ſteered clear of the extremes 
for which his anceſtors had been diſtinguiſhed, having kept 
the ſpirit of freedom of the one, and acknowledged the ſu- 
bordination that diſtinguiſhed the other, | 


| BoLINGBROKE being thus raiſed very near the ſummit. of 
power, began to perceive more nearly the defects of him who 
was placed there. He now began to find that lord Oxroxp, 
whoſe party he had followed, and whoſe perſon he had 
eſteemed, was by no means ſo able or ſo induſtrious as he 
ſuppoſed him to be. He now began from his heart to re- 
nounce the friendſhip which he once had for his coadjutor; 
he began to imagine him treacherous, mean, indolent, and 
invidious; he even began to aſcribe his own promotion to 


Oxronp's hatred, and to ſuppoſe that he was ſent up to the 


houſe of lords, only to render him contemptible. Theſe 
ſuſpicions were partly true, and partly ſuggeſted by Bol ix o- 
BROKE'S OWN ambition; being ſenſible of his own ſuperior 


importance and capacity, he could not bear to ſee another 


take the lead in public affairs, when he knew they owed 
their chief ſucceſs to his own management. Whatever 
might have been his motives, whether of contempt, hatred, 


or ambition, it is certain an irreconcileable breach began be- 


tween theſe two leaders of their party; their mutual hatred 
2 was 
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was ſo great, that even their own common intereſt, the vi- 
gour of their negociations, and the ſafety of their friends, 
were entirely ſacrificed to it. It was in vain that Swirr, 
who was admitted into their counſels, urged the unreaſon- 
able impropriety of their diſputes; that while they were 
thus at variance within the walls, the enemy were making 
irreparable breaches without. BoLinGmroxt's antipathy was 
ſo great, that even ſucceſs would have been hateful to him, 
if lord Oxroxp were to be a partner. He abhorred him to 
that degree, that he could not bear to be joined with him in 
any caſe ; and even ſome time after, when the lives of both 
were aimed at, he could not think. of concerting meaſures 
with him for their mutual ſafety, preferring even death itſelf 
to the appearance of a temporary friendſhip. 


NoTHinG could have been more weak and injudicious, 
than their mutual animoſities at this juncture; and it may 
be afferted with truth, that men who were unable to ſuppreſs 

or conceal their reſentments upon ſuch a trying occaſion, 
were unfit to take the lead in any meaſures, be their induſ- 
try or their abilities ever ſo great. In fact, their diſſenſions 
were ſoon found to involve not only them, but their party 
in utter ruin; their hopes had for ſome time been declining, 
the whigs were daily gaining ground, and the queen's death 
ſoon after totally deſtroyed all their ſchemes with their 


Power, 


rox the acceſſion of Georges I. to the throne, dangers, 
began to threaten the late miniſtry on every fide ; whether 
they had really intentions of bringing in the Pretender, or 
whether the whigs made it a pretext for deſtroying them, is 
uncertain ; but the king very ſoon began to ſhew, that they 
were to expect neither favour nor mercy at his hands. Upon 


his 
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his landing at Geeenwich, when the court came to wait upon 
him, and lord OxrorD among the number, he ſtudiouſly 
avoided taking any notice of him, and teſtified his reſent- 
ment by the careſſes he beſtowed upon the members of the 
oppoſite faction. A regency had been ſome time before 2 
pointed to govern the kingdom, and ApD180N was made ſe- 
cretary. BoLinGBRoKs ſtill maintained his place of ſtate ſe- 
cretary, but ſubje& to the contempt of the great, and the 
inſults of the mean. The firſt ſtep taken by them to mor- 
tify him, was to order all letters and packets directed to the 
ſecretary of ſtate, to be ſent to Mr. Appisox ; fo that Bo- 
LINGBROKE Was in fact removed from his office, that is, the 
execution of it, in two days after the queen's death, But 
this was not the worſt; for his mortifications were continual- 
ly heightened, by the daily humiliation of waiting at the 
door of the apartment where the regency ſat, with a bag in 
his hand, and being all the time, as it were, on purpoſe, ex- 
poſed to the inſolence of thoſe who were tempted by their 
natural malevolence, or who expected to make their court to 
thoſe in power by abuſing him. | | 


Uro this ſudden turn of fortune, when the feals were 
taken from him, he went into the country, and having re- 
ceived a meſſage from court, to be preſent when the ſeal. was 
taken from the door of the ſecretary's office, he excuſed him- 
ſelf, alledging, that ſo trifling a ceremony might as well be 
performed by one of the under ſecretaries, but at the ſame 
time requeſted the honour of kiſſing the king's hand, to 
whom he teſtified the utmoſt ſubmiſſion. This requeſt how- 
ever was rejected with diſdain ; the king had been taught to 
regard him as an enemy, and threw himſelf entirely on the 
whigs for ſafety and protection. 
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Tus new parliament, moſtly compoſed of whigs, met the 
17th of March; and in the king's ſpeech from the throne, 
many inflaming hints were given, and many methods of vio- 


lence chalked out to the two houſes, - ** The firſt ſteps, 


« ({ays lord BoLINGBROKE, ſpeaking on this occaſion) in both 


were perfectly anſwerable ; and, to the ſhame of the pecr- 
ce age be it ſpoken, I ſaw at that time ſeveral lords concur, 


ce to condemn in one general vote, all that they had approv- 


ed in a former parliament, by many particular reſolu- 


ce tions. Among ſeveral bloody reſolutions propoſed and 
e agitated at this time, the reſolution of impeaching me of 


© high treaſon was taken; and I took that of leaving Eng- 
land, not in a panic terror, improved by the artifices of the 
c duke of MarLBorRouUGn, whom 1 knew even at that time 
© too well to act by his advice or information, in any caſe, 
« but on ſuch grounds as the proceedings which ſoon fol- 
% lowed ſufficiently juſtified, and ſuch as I have never re- 
CL Sow! building upon. Thoſe who blamed it in the firſt 


cc heat, were ſoon after obliged to change their language: 


« for what other reſolution could I take? The method of 


ce proſecution deſigned againſt me, would have put me out 
« of a condition immediately to act for myſelf, or to ſerve 
cc thoſe who were leſs expoſed than me, but who were how- 


* ever in danger. On the other hand, how few were there 


«© on whoſe aſſiſtance I could depend, or to whom I would 
c even in theſe circumſtances be obliged, The ferment in 
<«« the nation was wrought up to a conſiderable height; but 
there was at that time no reaſon to expect that it could in- 
« fluence the proceedings in re in favour of thoſe 
ce who ſhould be accuſed: left to its own movement, it was 
ce much more proper to quicken than ſlacken the proſecu- 
ce tions; and who was there to- guide its motions ? The to- 


„ rxies, who had been true to one another to the laſt, were a 


6“ handful, 
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« handful, and no great vigour could be expected from 
« them : the whimficals, diſappointed of the figure which 
they hoped to make, began indeed to join their old friends. 
« One of the principal among them, namely, the earl of 
« ANnGLESEA, was ſo very good as to confeſs to me, that if 
« the court had called the ſervants of the late queen to ac- 
« count, and ſtopped there, he muſt have dei him- 
« ſelf as a judge, and acted according to his conſcience, on 
« what ſhould have appeared to him: but that war had been 
« declared to the whole tory party, and that now the ſtate 
« of things were altered. This diſcourſe needed no com- 
« mentary, and proved to me, that I had never erred in the 
« judgment I made of this ſet of men. Could I then re- 
« ſolve to be obliged to them, or to ſuffer with Oxzxorp ? As 
« much as I ſtill was heated by the diſputes, in which I had 
ce been all my life engaged againſt the whigs, I would ſooner 
<« have choſen to owe. my ſecurity to their indulgence, than 
eto the aſſiſtance of the whimſicals: but I thought baniſh- 


« ment, with all her train of evils, preferable to either.” 


Sven was the miſerable fituation to which he was reduc- 
ed upon this occaſion ; of all the number of his former flat- 
terers and dependants, ſcarce one was found remaining. 
Every hour brought freſh reports of his alarming ſituation, 
and the dangers which threatened him and his party on all 
ſides. Prior, who had been employed in negociating the 
treaty of Utrecht, was come over to Dover, and had pro- 
miſed to reveal all he knew. The duke of MaRTLBOROUH 
planted his creatures round his lordſhip, who artfully endea- 
voured to increaſe the danger; and an impeachment was ac- 
tually preparing in which he was accuſed of high treaſon. It 
argued therefore no great degree of timidity in his lordſhip, 
to take the firſt opportunity to ee Nom danger, and 


5 to 
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to ſuffer the firſt boilings of popular animoſity, to quench the 
/ flame that had been raiſed againſt him : accordingly, havin 
made a gallant ſhew of deſpiſing the machinations againſt 
him, having appeared in a very unconcerned manner at the 
playhouſe in Drury-lane, and having beſpoke another play 
for the night enſuing ; having ſubſcribed to a new opera 
that was to be acted ſome time after, and talked of making 
an elaborate defence, he went off that fame night in diſguiſe 
to Dover, as a ſervant to Lx Vioxx, a meſſenger belonging 
| to the French king; and there one WILLIAM MorGan, who 
; had been a captain in General H1.L's regiment of dragoons, 
hired a veſſel, and carried him over to Calais, where the go- 
vernor attended him in his coach, and carried him to his houſe 
with all poſſible diſtinction. 


— 


Tus news of lord BolIxGBRORE's flight was ſoon known 
over the whole town ; and the next day, a letter from him 
to lord LANs DOWN E, was handed about in print, to the fol- 
lowing effect. | 


„ MyLozy, Þ> ORE) 


| Ge bf T the town ſo abruptly, that I had no time to 
take leave of you or any of my friends. You will ex- 
e cuſe me, when you know that I had certain and repeated 

© informations, from ſome who are in the ſecret of affairs, 

ce that a reſolution was taken by thoſe who have power to 

« execute it, to purſue me to the ſcaffold, My blood was 
* to have been the cement of a new alliance, nor could 
my innocence be any ſecurity, after it had once been de- 
„ manded from abroad, and reſolved on at home, that it 
« was neceſſary to cut me off. Had there been the leaſt 

e reaſon to hope for a fair and open trial, after having been 

5 | « already 
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« already prejudged unheard by tuo houſes of parliament; 


I hould not have deolined the ſtricteſt examination. I 
challenge the moſt inveterate of my; enemies to produce 
4. any one inſtance of a criminal correſpondence, or the leaſt 
corruption of any 2 the adminiſtration in which 
I was concerned!” If my zeal for the honour and dignity 
<6 of my royal miſtreſs, and the true intereſt of my country, 
ce has any where tranſported me to let ſlip a warm or un- 
5 guarded expreſſion, I hope the moſt favorable interpreta- 
<« tion will be put upon it. It is a comfort that will re- 
& main with me in all my misfortunes, that I ſerved her 
<« majeſty faithfully and dutifully, in that eſpecially which 
ce ſhe had moſt at heart, relieving her. people from a bloody 
c and expenſive war, and that I have alſo been too much 
« an Engliſhman, to facrifice the intereſt of my country to 
«© any foreign ally; and it is for this crime only that I am 
© now driven from thence. Vou ſhall hear more at large 
« from me ſhortly,” ee 1 . 


R 5 


— 


Yours, : &c. - 


No ſooner was it univerſally known that he was: retired 
to France, than his flight was conſtrued into a proof of his 
guilt; and his enemies accordingly ſet about driving on his 
impeachment with redoubled alacrity. Mr. afterwards: Sir 
RobRRT WaLeoLe, who had ſuftered a good deal by this at- 
tachment to the whig intereſt during the former reign, now 
undertook to bring in and conduct the charge againſt him 
in the houſe of commons. His impeachment conſiſted of ſix 
articles, which WaLeoLs read to the houſe, in ſubſtance as: 
follows. Firſt, That whereas the lord BorincsrokE had 
aſſured the Dutch miniſters,” that the queen his miſtreſs - 
would make no peace but in concert with them, yet he. 

Vor. I. 9 had 
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had fent Mr. Pz1ox to France, that ſame year, with propo- 
fals for a treaty of peace with that monarch, without the 
conſent of the allies. Secondly, That he adviſed and pro- 
moted the making a ſeparate treaty of convention with 
France, which was figned in September. Thirdly, That 
he diſcloſed to M. MxsNAOER, the French miniſter at Lon- 
don, this convention, which was the preliminary inftruc- 
tions to her majeſty's plenipotentiaries at Utrecht. Fourthly, 
That her majeſty's final inſtructions to her plenipotentiaries, 
were diſcloſed by him to the abbot Guairier, who was an 
emiſſary of France. Fifthly, That he diſcloſed to the French 
the manner how Tournay in Flanders might be gained by 
them. And laſtly, That he adviſed, and promoted'the yield- 
ing up Spain and the Weſt-Indies to the duke of Axjov, 
then an enemy to her majeſty. Theſe were urged by WAI- 
rolk with great vehemence, and: aggravated with all the 
eloquence of which he was maſter, He challenged any per- 
ſon in behalf of the accuſed, and aſſerted, that to vindicate, 
were in a manner to ſhare his guilt. In this univerſal con- 
ſternation of the tory party, none was for ſome time ſeen to 
ſtir; but at length General Ross, who had received favors 
from his lordſhip, boldly ſtood up, and ſaid he wondered 
that no man more capable was found to appear in defence 
of the accuſed. However, in attempting to proceed, he 
heſitated ſo much that he was obliged to ſit down, obſery- 
ing, that he would reſerve what he had to ſay to another 
opportunity. It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that the whigs 
found no great difficulty in paſſing the vote for his impeach- 
ment through the houſe of commons. It was brought into 
that houſe on the Loth gen 17 15 it was ſent up, to the 
houſe of lords on the 6th of Auguſt enſuing, and in conſe- 
quence of which, he was attainted by them of high treaſon 
on the 10th, of September. Nothing could. be more unjuſt, 


than 
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than ſuch a ſentence; but juſtice had been long drowned in 


BolixdbROEE thus finding all hopes cut off at home, be- 
gan to think of improving his wretehed fortune upon the 
continent. He had left England with a very ſmall fortune, 
and his attainder totally eut off all reſources for the future. 
In this depreſſed ſituation, he began to liſten to ſome pro- 
poſals which were made him by the Pretender, Who was 
then reſiding at Barr, in France, and who was deſirous of 
admitting BounGarokt into his ſeeret councils. A propo- 
{al of this nature had been made him ſhortly after his arrival 
at Paris, and before his attainder at home; but while he 
had yet any hopes of —— in England, he abſolutely 
refuſed, and made the beſt applications his ruined fortune 
would permit, to prevent the extremity of his proſecution. 


| Hes had for fome time waited for an opportunity of de- 
termining himſelf, even after he found it vain to think of 
making his peace at home. He let his Jacobite friends in 
England know that they had but to command him, and he 
was to venture in their ſervice the little all that re- 
mained, as frankly as he had expoſed all that was gone. At 
length, (fays he, talking of himſelf) theſe commands came, 
and were executed in the following manner. The perſon 
who was ſent to me, arrived in the beginning of July 171 5, at 
the place I had retired to in Dauphine.. He ſpoke'in the name 
of all the friends whoſe authority could influence me; and 
he brought me word that Scotland was not only ready to 
take arms, but under ſome ſort of diſſatisfaction to be with- 
held from beginning : that in- England the people were ex- 
aſperated againſt the government to ſuch a degree, that far 
ſrom wanting to be encouraged; they could not be reſtrain- 
C 2 - "20S 
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ed from inſulting it on every occaſion ; that the whole tory 
party was become avowedly Jacobites ; that many officers of 
the army, and the majority of the ſoldiers, were well affec- 
ted to the cauſe; that the a of London was ready to riſe, 
and that the enterprizes for ſeizing of ſeveral places, were 
ripe for execution; in a word, that moſt of &s principal 
tories were in a concert with the duke of OxMonD : for I 
had preſſed particularly to be informed whether his grace 
acted alone, or if not, who were his council; and that the 
others were ſo diſpoſed, that there remained no doubt of their 
joining as ſoon as the firſt blow ſhould be ſtruck. He ad- 
ded, that my friends were a little furpriſed, to obſerve that 


I lay neuter in ſuch a conjuncture. He repreſented to me 


the danger I ran, of being prevented by people of all ſides 
from having the merit of engaging early in this enterprize, 


and how unaccountable it would be for a man, impeached 


and attainted under the preſent government, to take no ſhare 
in bringing about a revolution ſo near at hand, and fo cer- 
tain. He intreated that I would defer no longer to join the 


Chevalier, to adviſe and aſſiſt in carrying on his affairs, and 
to ſollicit and negotiate at the court of France, where my 
friends imagined that I ſhould not fail to meet a favourable 


reception, and from whence they made no doubt of receiv- 
ing aſſiſtance in a ſituation of affairs ſo critical, ſo unexpec- 
ted, and ſo promifing. He concluded, by giving me a let- 
ter from the Pretender, whom he had ſeen in his way to 
me, in which I was preſſed to repair without loſs of time to 


Comercy; and this inſtance was grounded on the meſſage 


which the bearer of the letter had brought me from England.. 
In the progreſs of the converſation with the meſſenger, he 
related a number of facts, which ſatisfied me as to the gene 
ral diſpoſition of the people; but he gave me little ſatisfac- 
tion as to the meaſures taken to improve this diſpoſition, for 

| L driving 
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driving the buſineſs on with vigour, if it tended to a revo 
lution, or for ſupporting it to advantage if it ſpun into a 
war. When I queſtioned him concerning ſeveral perſons 
whoſe difinclination to the government admitted no doubt, 
and whoſe names, quality, and experience were very eſſen- 
tial to the fucceſs of the undertaking ; he owned to me that 
they kept a great reſerve, and did at moſt but encourage 
others to act by general and dark expreſſions. I received, 
this account and this ſummons ill in my bed; yet important 
as the matter was, a few minutes ſerved to determine me. 
The circumſtances wanting to form a reaſonable inducement 
to engage, did not excuſe me; but the ſmart of a bill of at- 
tainder tingled in every vein, and I fooked on my party to 
be under oppreſſion, and to call for my aſſiſtance. Beſides 
which, I conſidered firſt that I ſhould be certainly inform 
ed, when I conferred with the Chevalier, of many particu- 
lars unknown to this gentleman; for I did not imagine that: 
the Engliſh could be ſo near to take up arms as he repre- 
ſented them to be, on no other foundation than that which. 


he expoſed. | ITY 


Is this manner having for fome time debated with him 
ſelf, and taken his reſolution, he loſt no time in repairing, 
to the Pretender at Comercy, and took the ſeals of that no- 
minal king, as he had formerly thoſe of his potent miſtreſs. 
But this was a terrible falling off indeed; and the very firſt, 
converſation he had with this weak projector, gave him the 
molt unfavourable expectations of future ſucceſs. He talked; 
to me (ſays his lordſhip) like a man who expected every mo- 
ment to ſet out for. England or Scotland, but who did not 
very well know for which; and when he entered into the: 
particulars ,of his affairs, I found, that concerning the 
former, he had nothing more circumſtantial or poſitive to go 

| | upon, 
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upon, than what I have already related. But the Duke of 
OxwmonD had been for ſome time, I cannot ſay how long, 
engaged with the Chevalier: he had taken the direction of 
this whole affair, as far as it related to England, upon him- 
ſelf, and had received a commiſſion for this purpoſe, which 
contained the moſt ample powers that could be given. But 
ſill, however, all was unſettled, undetermined, and ill un- 
derſtood. The duke had aſked from France a ſmall body 
of forces, a ſum of money, and a quantity of ammunition ; 
but to the firſt part of the requeſt he received a flat denial, 
but was made to hope that ſome arms and tome ammuni- 
tion might be given. This was but a very gloomy proſpect; 
yet hope ſwelled the deprefied party ſo high chat they talked 
of nothing lefs than an inftant and ready revolution. It was 
their intereſt to be ſecret and induſtrious; but, rendered 
ſanguine by their paſſions, they made no doubt of ſubverting 


à government with which they were angry, and gave as 
eat an alarm, as would have been imprudent at the eve of 


à general inſurrection. 


Suck was the ſtate of things, when Bol ix GRORE arrived 
to take up his new office at Comercy; and although he 
ſaw the deplorable ftate of the party with which he was 
embarked, yet he reſolved to give his affairs the beſt com- 
plection he was able, and: ſet out for Paris, in order to pro- 
cure from that court the neceſſary ſuccours for his new 
maſter's invaſion of England. But his reception and nego- 
tiations at Paris, were {till more unpromiſing than thoſe at 
Comercy, and nothing but abſolute infatuation ſeemed to 
dictate every meaſure taken by the party. He there found 
a- multitude of people at work, and every one doing what 
ſeemed: good in his own, eyes; no ſubordination, no order, 
no concert, Fhe Jacobites-had wrought one another up K 
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IE look upon the ſucceſs of the preſent deſigns, as infallible: 
1 every meeting- houſe which the populace demoliſhed, as he 
himſelf ſays, every little drunken riot which happened, ſerv- 
ed to — 2 them in theſe ſanguine expectations; and there 
= was hardly one among them who would loſe the air of con- 
x tributing by his intrigues to the reſtoration, which he took 
— por granted would be brought about in a few weeks. Care 
vp and hope, ſays our author very humourouſly, fate on every 
TH buſy Eriſh face ; thoſe who could read and write, had let- 
ters to ſhew, and thoſe who had not arrived to this pitch of 
erudition, had their ſecrets to whiſper. No ſex was ex- 
cluded from this miniſtry; Fanny OcLeTHores kept her 
corner in it, and Otivs TrxanT, a woman of the ſame. mix- 
ed reputation, was the great wheel of this political ma- 
chine. The ridiculous correſpondence was carried on with 
England by people of like importance, and who were buſy 
in founding. the alarm in the ears of an enemy, whom it 
was their intereſt to ſurpriſe. By theſe. means, as he hin» 
ſelf continues to inform us, the government of England 
was. put on its guard, fo that before he came to Pazis,, what 
was doing had been diſcovered. The little armament made 
at Havre de Grace, which furniſhed. the only means to the 
Pretender of landing on the coaſts of Britain; and which had 
exhauſted the treaſury of St. Germains, was talked· of publicly. 
The Earl of Sram, the Engliſh miniſter. at that city, 
very ſoon diſcovered its deſtination, and all the particulars 
of the intended invaſion; the names of the perſons. from 
whom ſupplies came, and who were particularly active in the 
deſign, were whiſpered about at tea- tables and coffee houſes. 
In ſhort, what by the indiſcretion of the projectors, what 
by the private intereſts and ambitious. views of. the French, 
the molt private tranſactions came to light; and · ſuch of the 
more. prudent plotters, who ſuppoſed. that they had truſted 
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their heads to the keeping of one or two friends, were in 
reality at the mercy of numbers. Into ſuch company, ex- 
claims our noble writer, was J fallen for my fins. Still, 


however, he went on, ſteering in the wide ocean without 47 
a compaſs, till the death of LEWIS XIV. and the arrival of = 
the Duke of OrwonD at Paris, rendered all his endeavours = 
abortive : yet notwithſtanding theſe unfavourable circum- = 
ſtances, he ſtill continued to diſpatch ſeveral meſſages and = 
. directions for England, to which he received very evaſive and 4 [ 
* ambiguous anſwers. Among the number of theſe, he drew * 
up a paper at Chaville, in concert with the Duke of Ok- = 
MOND, marſhal Bexwrcx, and D Torxcy, which was ſent * 


to England juſt before the death of the King of France, re- 
preſenting that France could not anſwer the demands of their * 
memorial, and praying directions what to do. A reply to = 
this came to him through the French ſecretary of ſtate, 
wherein they declared themſelves unable to ſay any thing, 
till they ſaw what turn affairs would take on the death of 
the king, which had reached their ears. Upon another oc- 
caſion, a meſſage coming from Scotland to preſs the Cheva- = 
| | lier to haſten their riſing, he diſpatched a meſſenger to Lon- 9 
| don to the Earl of Max, to tell him that the concurrence = 


of England in the inſurrection, was ardently wiſhed and ex- be 
ected : but inſtead of that nobleman's waiting for inſtruc- 5 
tions, he had already gone into the Highlands, and had 8 
there actually put himſelf at the head of his clans. Afﬀ- © 
| ter this, in concert with the Duke of Oxmonn, he dif- I 
| patched one Mr. HamiLTon, who got all the papers A 
| FR by heart, for fear of a "miſcarriage, to their friends in I 
England, to inform them, that though the Chevalier M0 


| ws deſtitute of ſuccour, and all reaſonable hopes of 
[| it, yet he would land as they pleaſed in England or Scot- 
| | land, at a minute's warning; and therefore they might riſe 
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immediately after they had ſent diſpatches to him. To this 
meſſage Mr, Hamt.Ton returned very ſoon, with an anſwer 
given by lord LansDowns, in the name of all the perſons' 
privy to the ſecret, that fince affairs grew daily worſe, and 
would not mend by delay, the malecontents in England had 
reſolved to declare immediately, and would be ready to join 
the duke of Ormond on his landing; adding, that his per- 
ſon would be as ſafe in England as in Scotland, and that in 
every other reſpect it was better he ſhould land-in England ; 
that they had uſed their utmoſt endeavours, and hoped the 
weſtern counties would be in a good poſture to receive him, 
and that he ſhould land as near as poſſible to Plymouth. 
With theſe aſſurances the duke embarked, though he had 
heard before of the ſeizure of many of his moſt zealous ad- 
herents, of the diſperſion of many more, and the conſterna- 
tion of all ; ſo that upon his arrival at Plymouth, finding 
nothing in readineſs, he returned to Britany. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances the Pretender himſelf ſent to have a veſſel got 
ready for him at Dunkirk, in which he went to' Scotland, 
leaving lord BoLinGBrokKe all this while at Paris, to try if by 
any means ſome aſliſtance- might not be procured, without 
which all hopes of ſucceſs were at an end. It was duting 
his negotiation upon this miſerable proceeding, that he was 
ſent for by Mrs. TzanT, (a woman who had ſome time be- 
fore ingratiated herſelf with the regent of France, by ſupply- 
ing him with miſtreſſes from England) to a little houſe in the 
Bois de Boulogne, where ſhe lived with mademoiſelle Cnhaus- 
SERY, an old ſuperannuated waiting- woman belonging to the 
regent. By theſe he was acquainted with the meaſures they 
had taken for the ſervice of the duke of Ormond ; — 
BoLINGBROKE, who was actual ſecretary to the negotiation, 
had never been admitted to a confidence in their ſecrets. 
He was therefore a little ſurpriſed, at finding ſuch mean 
Vol. I. d agents 
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agents employed without his privity, and very ſoon found 
them utterly unequal to the taſk. He quickly therefore 
withdrew himſelf from ſuch wretched auxiliaries, and the 
regent himſelf ſeemed pleaſed at his defection, 


In the. mean time the Pretender ſet fail from Dunkirk 
for Scotland, and though BoLincsroxt had all along per- 
ceived that his cauſe was hopeleſs and his projects ill dels 
ed; although he had met with nothing but oppoſition and 
diſappointment in his ſervice, yet he conſidered that this of 
all others was the time he could not be permitted to relax in 
the cauſe. He now therefore neglected no means, forgot no 
argument which his underſtanding could ſuggeſt, in apply- 
ing to the court of France: but his ſucceſs was not anſwer- 
able to his induſtry. The king of France, not able to fur- 
niſh the Pretender with money himſelf, had writ ſome time 
before his death to his grandſon the king of Spain, and had 
obtained from him a promiſe of forty thouſand crowns. A 
ſmall part of this ſum had been received by the queen's trea- 
ſurer at St. Germains, and had been ſent to Scotland, or em- 
ployed to defray the expences which were daily making on 
the coaſt : at the ſame time BoLinGsrokst preſſed the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador at Paris, and ſolicited the. miniſter at the 
court of Spain. He took care to have a number of officers 
picked out of the Iriſh troops which ſerve in France, gave 
them their routes, and ſent a ſhip to receive and tranſport 
them to Scotland. Still however the money came in ſo ſſow- 
ly, and in ſuch trifling ſums, that it turned to little account; 
and the officers were on their way to the Pretender. At the 
ſame time he formed a deſign of engaging French privateers, 
in the expedition, that were to have carried whatever ſhould 
be neceſſary to ſend to any part of Britain in their firſt voyage, 
and then to cruize under the Pretender's commiſſion. He 
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had actually agreed for ſome, and had it in his power to have 
made the ſame bargain with others: Sweden on one ſide, 
and Scotland on the other, could have afforded them retreats ; 
and if the war had been kept up in any part of the moun- 
tains, this armament would have been of the utmoſt advan- 
tage, But all his projects and negociations failed, by the 
Pretender's precipitate return, who was not above {ix weeks 
in his expedition, and flew. out of Scotland even before all 
had been tried in his defence. 


Tus expedition being in this manner totally defeated, Bo- 
LINGBROKE now began to think that it was his duty as well 
as intereſt, to ſave the poor remains of the diſappointed par- 
ty. He never had any great opinion of the Pretender's ſuc- 
ceſs before he ſet off; but when this adventurer had taken 
the laſt ſtep which it was in his power to make, our ſecre- 
tary then reſolved to ſuffer neither him, nor the Scotch, to 
be any longer bubbles of their own credulity, and of the 
ſcandalous artifices of the French court. In a converſation 
he had with the marſhal DE HuxerLizs, he took occaſion to 
declare, that he would not be the inſtrument of amuſing the 
Scotch; and fince he was able to do them no other ſervice, 
he would at leaſt inform them of what little dependence th 
might place upon aſſiſtance from France. He added, that 
he would ſend them veſſels, which with thoſe already on the 
coaſt of Scotlan might ſerve to bring off the Pretender, the 
carl of Mar, and as many others as poſſible. The marſhal 
approved his reſolution, and adviſed him to execute it as the 
only thing which was left to do; but in the mean time the 
Pretender landed at Graveline, and gave orders to ſtop all 
veſſels bound on his account to Scotland; and BolINdBROERE 


ſaw him the morning after his arrival at St. Germans, and he 
received him with open arms. Ty. 
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As it was the fecretary's buſineſs, as ſoon as Bor RRR 
heard of his return, he went to acquaint the French court 
with it, when it was recommended to him to adviſe the Pre- 
tender to proceed to Bar with all poſſible diligence; and in 
this meaſure BolINx ROE E entirely concurred. But the Pre- 
tender himſelf was in no ſuch haſte, he had a mind to ſta 
ſome time at St. Germains, and in the neighburhood of Pa- 
ris, and to have a private meeting with the regent : he ac- 
cordingly ſent BoLincsroxs to ſolicit this meeting, who ex- 
erted all his influence in the negociation. He wrote and 
ſpoke to the marſhal Ds HuxeLLEs, who anſwered him by 
word of mouth and by letters, refuſing him by both, and 


_ aſſuring him that the regent ſaid the things which were aſked 


were puerilities, and ſwore he would not fee him. The ſe- 
cretary, no ways diſpleaſed with his ill ſucceſs, returned with 
this anſwer to his maſter, who acquieſced in this determina- 
tion, and declared he would inſtantly ſet out for Lorrain, at 
the ſame time aſſuring BoLincsroxe of his firm reliance on 
his mcegrity, © 


However the Pretender, inſtead of taking poſt for or- 


rain, as he had promiſed, went to a little houſe in the Bois 
de Boulogne, where his female miniſters reſided, and there 
continued for ſeveral days, ſeeing the Spaniſh and Swediſh 
miniſters, and even the regent himſelf. It might have been 
in theſe interviews that he was ſet againſt his new ſecretary, 
and taught to believe that he had been remiſs in his duty, 
and falſe to his truſt : be this as it will, a few days after, the 
duke of OxMond came to ſee BoLmcsroxt, and having firſt 


prepared him for the ſurpriſe, put into his hands a note di- 


_ rected to the duke, and a little ſcrip of paper directed to the 
fecretary ; they were both in the Pretender's hand-writing, 
and dated as if written by him on his way to Lorrain : but 
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in this Bol ix ROE R was not to be deceived, who knew the 
place of his preſent reſidence. In one of theſe papers the 
Pretender declared that he had no further occaſion for the 
ſecretary's ſervice, and the other was an order to him to give 
up the papers in his office; all which he obſerves, might have 
been contained in a letter-caſe of a moderate ſize. He gave 
the duke the ſeals, and ſome papers which he could readily 
come at; but for ſome others, in which there were ſeveral 
inſinuations under the Pretender's own hand, reflecting upon 
the duke himſelf, theſe he took care to convey by a ſafe hand, 
ſince it would have been very improper that the duke ſhould 
have ſeen them. As he thus gave up without ſcruple all the 
papers which remained in his hands, becauſe he was deter- 
mined never to make uſe of them, ſo he declares he took a 
ſecret pride in never aſking for thoſe of his own which were 

in the Pretender's hands ; contenting himſelf with making 
the duke underſtand, how little need there was to get rid of 
a man in this manner, who only wanted an opportunity to 
get rid of the Pretender and his cauſe. In fact, if we ſurvey 
the meaſures taken on the one fide, and the abilities of the 
man on the other, it will not appear any way wonderful that 
he ſhould be diſguſted with a party, who had neither prin- 
ciple to give a foundation to their hopes, union to advance 
them, or abilities to put them in motion. 


BoLinGBROKE being thus diſmiſſed from the Pretender's. 
ſervice, he ſuppoſed that he had got rid of the trouble and 
the ignominy of ſo mean an employment at the ſame time ; 
but he was miſtaken: he was no ſooner rejected from the 
office, than articles of impeachment were preferred againſt 
him, in the ſame manner as he had before been impeached 
in England, though not with ſuch effectual injury to his perſon. | 
and fortune. The articles of his impeachment by the Pre- 

| tender 
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tender were branched out into ſeven heads, in which he was 
accuſed of treachery, incapacity, and neglect. The firſt was, 
That he was never to be found by thoſe who came to him 
about buſineſs ; and if by ne or ſtratagem they got hold 
of him, he affected being in an hurry, and by putting them 
oft to another time, ſtill avoided giving them any anſwer. 
The ſecond was, That the earl of Max complained by fix dif- 
ferent meſſengers, at different times, before the Chevalier 
came from Dunkirk, of his being in want of arms and am- 
munition, and prayed a ſpeedy relief ; and though the things 
- demanded were in my lord's power, thavs was not ſo much 
as one pound of powder in a * of the ſhips, which by his 
lordſhip's directions parted France. Thirdly, The 
Pretender himſelf, after his arrival, ſent general HamiiTon 
to inform him, that his want of arms and ammunition was 
ſuch, that he ſhould be obliged to leave Scotland, unleſs he 
received ſpeedy relief: yet lord BoLincroxE amuſed. Mr. 
HamiLTon twelve days together, and did not introduce him 
to any of the French miniſters, tho' he was referred to them 
for a particular account of affairs; or ſo much as communi- 
cated his letters to the queen, or any body elſe. Fourthly, 
The count DR Cas TEL BLanco had for ſeveral months, at 
Havre, a conſiderable quantity of arms and ammunition, and 
did daily aſk his lordſhip's orders how to diſpoſe of them, 
but never got any inſtructions. Fifthly, The Pretender's 
friends at the French court, had for ſome time paſt no very 
good opinion of his lordſhip's integrity, and a very bad one 
of his diſcretion. Sixthly, At a time when many merchants 
in France would have carried privately any quantity of arms 
and ammunition into Scotland, his lordſhip defired a public 
order for the embarkation, which being a thing not to be 
granted, is {aid to have been done in order to urge a denial. 
** The Pretender wrote to his lordſhip by every occa- 


ſion 
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ſion after his arrival in Scotland ; and tho' there were many 
opportunities of writing in return, yet from the time he land- 
ed there, to the day he left it, he never received any letter 
from his lordſhip. Such were the articles, by a very extra- 
ordinary reverſe of fortune, preferred againſt lord Botinc- 
BROKE, in leſs than a year after fimilar articles were drawn 
up againſt him by the oppoſite party at home. It is not eaſy 
to find out what he could have done, thus to diſoblige all 
fides ; but he had learned by this time, to make out happi- 
neſs from the conſciouſneſs of his own deſigns, and to conſi- 
der all the reſt of mankind as uniting in a faction to oppreſa 


virtue. 


Bur though it was mortifying to be thus rejected on both 
ſides, yet he was not remiſs in vindicating himſelf from all. 
Againſt theſe articles of impeachment, therefore, he drew 
up an elaborate — in which he vindicates himſelf with 
great plauſibility. He had long, as he aſſures, wiſhed to 
leave the Pretenders ſervice, but was entirely at a loſs how 
to conduct himſelf in ſo difficult a reſignation ; but at length, 
ſays he, the Pretender and his council diſpoſed of things bet- 
ter for me than I could have done for myſelf. I had reſolv- 
ed, on his return from Scotland, to follow him till his reſi- 
dence ſhould be fixed ſomewhere ; after which, having ſerved 
the tories in this, which I looked upon as their laſt ſtruggle 
for power, and having continued to act in the Pretender's af- 
fairs, till the end of the term for which I embarked with him, 
I ſhould have efteemed myſelf to be at liberty, and ſhould, 
in the civileſt manner I was able, have taken my leave of him. 
Had we parted thus, I ſhould have remained in a very ſtrange 
ftuation all the reſt of my life; on one fide, he would have 
thought that he had a right on any future occaſion to call 
me out of my retreat, the tories would probably have thought 
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the ſame thing, my teſolution was taken to refuſe them both, 
and I foreſaw that both would condemn me: on the other 
fide, the conſideration of his having kept meaſures with me, 
joined to that of having once openly declared for him, 
would have created a point of honour by which I ſhould have 
been tied down, not only from ever engaging againſt him, 
but alſo from making my peace at home. The Pretender 
cut this Gordian knot” aſunder at one blow; he broke the 
links of that chain which former engagements had faftened 
on me, and gave me a righgo eſteem myſelt as free from all 
obligations of keeping meaſures with him, as I ſhould have 
continued if I had never engaged in his intereſt, K 


Ir is not to be ſuppoſed that one ſo very delicate to pre- 
ſerve his honour, would previouſly h&e _— betrayed his 
employer: a man conſcious of acting ſo infamous a part, 
would have undertaken no defence, but let the accuſations, 
which could not materially affect him, blow over, and wait 
for the calm that was to ſucceed in tranquility. He appeals 
to all the miniſters with whom he tranſacted bulinefs, fol the 
integrity of his proceedings at that juncture; and had he 
been really guilty, when he oppoſed the miniſtry here after 
his return, they would not have failed to brand and detect 
his duplicity. The truth is, that he perhaps was the moſt 
diſintereſted miniſter at that time in the Pretender's court; 
as he had ſpent great ſums of his own money in his ſervice, 
and never would be obliged to him for a farthing, in which 
caſe he believes that he was ſingle. His integrity is much 
leſs impeachable on this occaſion than his ambition; for all 
the ſteps he took may be fairly aſctibed to his diſpleaſure at 
having the duke of Oxmonp and the earl of Max treated 
more confidentially than himſelf. It was his aim always to be 


foremoſt in every adminiſtration, and he could not bear 
to 
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to act as a ſubaltern, in ſo paltry a court as that of the Pre- 
tender. | itt sue IB! 0 frat 
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Ar all periods of 8 exile, he ſtill looked towards home 


with ſecret regret ; and had taken every opportunity to ap- 


ply to thoſe in power, either to ſoften his proſecutions, or 
leſſen the number of his enemies at home. In accepting his 
office under the Pretender, he made it a condition to be at 
liberty to quit the poſt, whenever he ſhould think proper; 
and being now diſgracefully diſmiſſed, he turned his mind 
entirely towards making his Pee in England, and em- 
ploying all the unfortunate experience he had acquired to 
undeceive his tory friends, and to promote the union and 
quiet of his native country. It was not a little favourable 
to his hopes, that about this time, though unknown to him, 
the Earl of STair, ambaſſador to the French court, had re- 
ceived full power to treat with him whilſt he was engaged 
with the Pretender; but yet had never made him any pro- 
poſals, which might be confadered as the groſſeſt outrage. 
But when the breach with the Pretender was univerſally 
known, the earl ſent one monſieur Salupix, a gentleman 
of Geneva, to lord BorINSRORR, to. communicate to him 
his majeſty King Geoxe's. favourable diſpoſition to grant 
him a pardon, and his on earneſt deſire to ſerve him as far 
as he was able. This was an offer by much too advanta- 
geous for BolIx ROE R in his wretched circumſtances to re- 
fuſe; he embraced it, as became him to do, with all poſſi- 
ble ſenſe of the king's goodneſs, and of the ambaſſador's 
friendſhip. They had frequent conferences ſhortly after 
upon the ſubject. The turn which the Engliſh mini- 
ſtry gave the matter, was to enter into a treaty. to re- 
verſe his attainder, and wee the conditions 
on which this act of grace ſhould be granted him ; but 

Vol. I. "Ak | this 
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this method of negociation he would by no means ſub- 
mit to; the notion of a treaty ſhocked him, and he reſolv- 
ed never to be reſtored, rather than go that way to work. 
Accordingly he opened himſelf without any reſerve to Lord 
STA1R, and told him, that he looked upon himſelf obliged 
in honour and conſcience, to undeceive his friends in En- 
gland, both as to the ſtate of foreign affairs, as to the ma- 
nagement of the Jacobite intereſt abroad, and as to the cha- 


racters of the perſons; in every one of which points he knew 


them to be moſt groſsly and moſt dangerouſly deluded. He 
obſerved, that the treatment he had received from the Pre- 
tender and his adherents, would juſtify him to the world in 
doing this. That if he remained in exile all his life, that 
he might be aſſured that he would never have more to do 
with the Jacobite cauſe; and that if he were reſtored, he 
would give it an effectual blow, in making that apology 
which the Pretender had put him under a neceſſity — 
ing. That in doing this, he flattered himſelf that he ſhould 
contribute ſomething towards the eſtabliſhment of the king's 
government, and to the union of his ſubjects. He added, 
that if the court thought him fincere in thoſe profeſſions, a 


treaty with him was unneceflary ; and if they did not believe 


ſo, then a treaty would be dangerous to him. The Earl of 
STaix, who has allo confirmed this account of Lord Bo- 
LINGBROKE's, in a letter to Mr. Craccs, readily came into 
his ſentiments on this head, and ſoon after the king approv- 
ed it upon their repreſentations : he accordingly received a 


promiſe of pardon from Gro I. who on the 2d of July 


7716, created his father baron of BaTTERs8a, in the county 
of Surry, and viſcount ST. JohN This ſeemed preparatory 
to his own reſtoration ; and inſtead of proſecuting any far- 
ther ambitious ſchemes againſt the government, he rather be- 
gan to turn his mind to philoſophy ; and fince he could not 
; gratify 
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ratify his ambition to its full extent, he endeavoured to 
learn the arts of deſpiſing it. The variety of diftreſsful 
events that had hitherto attended all his ſtruggles, at laſt 


had thrown him into a ſtate of reflection, and this produc- 


ed, by way of relief, a conſolatio philoſophica, which he 
wrote the ſame year, undet the title of Reflections upon 
Exile. In this piece, in which he profeſſes to imitate the 
manner of Sznzca, he, with ſome wit, draws his own pic- 
ture, and repreſents himſelf as ſuffering perſecution, for hav- 
ing ſerved his country with abilities and integrity. A ſtate 
of exile thus incurred, he very juſtly ſhews-tg be rather ho- 
nourable than diſtreſsful; and indeed, there are few men 
that will deny, but that che company of ſtrangers to virtue, 
is better than the company of enemies to it. Beſides this 
philoſophical tract, he alſo wrote this year ſeveral letters, in 
anſwer to the charge laid upon him by the Pretender and his 
adherents; and the following year he drew up a vindication 
of his whole conduct with reſpect to the tories, in the form 

of a letter to Sir WIILIA M WIN DHau. gg | 


Nor was he ſo entirely devoted to the fatigues of buſineſs, 
but that he gave pleaſure a ſhare in his purſuits; He had 
never much agreed with the lady he firſt married, and' after 
a ſhort cohabitation, they ſeparated, and lived ever after 
aſunder. She therefore remained in England, upon his 

oing into exile, and by proper application to the throne, 
was allowed a ſufficient maintenance to ſupport her with be- 
coming dignity : however, the did not long ſurvive his firſt 
diſgrace; and upon his becoming a widower, he began to 
think of trying his fortune once more, in a ſtate which was 
at firſt ſo unfavourable. For this purpoſe, he caſt his eye 
on the widow of the marquis of VittsTTE, and niece to 


the famous madam Maixr NON; a young lady of great me- 
e rit 
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rit and underſtanding, poſſeſſed of a very large fortune, but 
incumbered with a long and troubleſome law-ſuit. In the 1 
company of this very ſenſible woman, he paſſed his time in | 
France, ſometimes in the country, and ſometimes at the ca- WO 
pital, till the year 1723, in which, after the breaking up 3 
of the parliament, his majeſty was pleaſed to grant him a 
ardon as to his perſonal ſafety, but as yet neither reſtoring 
bim to his family inheritance, his title, or a ſeat in parlia- 
ment. | | | 
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To obtain this favour, had been the governing principle 
of his politics for ſome years before; and upon the firſt no- 3 
tice of his good fortune, he prepared to return to his native 7 
country, where, however, his deareſt connections were either E 
dead, or declared themſelves ſuſpicious of his former con- = 
duct in ſupport of their Fag. It is obſervable, that biſhop = 
ATTERBURY, Who was baniſhed at this time, for a ſuppoſed 1 
treaſonable correſpondence in favour of the tories, was ſet Py 
on ſhore at Calais, juſt when Lord BoLinGzroxs arrived Wo 
there on his return to England. So extraordinary a reverſe = 
of fortune, could not fail of ſtrongly affecting that good 2 
prelate, who obſerved with ſome emotion, that he perceived 
himſelf to be exchanged: he preſently left it to his auditors. N 
to imagine, whether his country were the loſer or the gainer 
by ſuch an exchange. | 


1 
e 


LoxD BolIxOBRORE, upon his return to his native coun- 
try, began to make very vigorous applications for further fa- 
vours from the crown; his pardon, without the means of 
ſupport, was but an empty, or perhaps it might be called 
a diſtreſsful act of kindneſs, as it brought him back among 
his former friends, in a ſtate of inferiority his pride could 


not endure, However, his applications were ſoon after 
2 ſucceſs- 
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ſucceſsful, for in about two years after his return, he obtain- 
ed an act of parliament to reſtore him to his family inheri- 
tance, which amounted to near three thouſand pounds a 
year. He was alſo enabled by the ſame to poſſeſs any pur- 
chaſe he ſhould make of any other eſtate in the kingdom; 
and he accordingly pitched upon a ſeat of Lord TANK ER“ 
viLLs's, at Dawley, near Uxbridge in Middleſex, where he 
ſettled with his lady, and laid himſelf out to enjoy the ru- 
ral pleaſures in perfection, ſinee the more glorious ones of 
ambition were denied him. With this reſolution he began 
to improve his new purchaſe in a very peculiar ſtyle, giving 
it all the air of a country farm, and adorning even his hall 
with all the implements of huſbandry. We have a ſketch of 
his way of living iffythis retreat, in a letter of Porz's to 
Swirr, who omits no opportunity of repreſenting his lord- 
ſhip in the moſt amiable points pr view. This letter is dated 
from Dawley, the country farm above-mentioned, and be- 
gins thus. © I now hold the pen for my Lord BotinG- 
« BROKE, who is reading your letter between two hay-cocks; 
«© but his attention is ſomewhat diverted, by caſting his 
eyes on the clouds, not in admiration of what you ſay, 
“but for fear of a ſhower. He is pleaſed with your placing 
him in the triumvirate, between yourfelf and me; though 
he ſays he doubts he ſhall fare like Lzz1pvus, while one of 
us runs away with all the power, like AugusTus, and 
© another with all the pleaſure, like AnTowv. It is upon 
« a foreſight of this, that he has fitted up his farm, 
« and you will agree that this ſcheme of retreat is not 
“founded upon weak appearances. Upon his return from 
“ Bath, he finds all peccant humours are purged out of 
him; and his great temperance and economy are ſo ſig- 
<< nal, that the firſt is fit for my conſtitution, and the latter 
would enable you to lay up ſo much money as to buy a 
« biſhopric 
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* biſhopric in England. As to the return of his health 
and vigour, were you hete, you might enquire of his hay- 
„ makers; but as to his temperance, I can anſwer that for 
cone whole day, we have had nothing for dinner but mut- 

e ton-broth, beans and bacon, and a barn-door fowl. Now 
3 his lordſhip is run after his cart, I have a moment left to 

« myſelf to tell you, that I overheard him yeſterday agree 
* with a painter for two hundred pounds, to paint his 
ce country-hall with rakes, ſpades, prongs, &c. and other 
* ornaments, merely to countenance his calling this place 
« ararmM,” What Porz here ſays of his engagements with 
a painter, was ſhortly after executed; the hall was painted 
accordingly in black crayons only, ſo that at firſt view it 
brought to mind the figures often ſeen ſcratched with char- 
coal, or the ſmoak of a candle, upon the kitchen walls of 
farm-houſes. The whole however produced a moſt ſtriking 
effect, and over the door at the entrance into it, was this 
motto: $SATIS BEATUS RURIS HONORIBUs: His lordſhip 
ſcemed to be extremely happy in this purſuit of moral tran- 
quility : and in the exultation of his heart could not fail of 
communicating his ſatisfactions to his friend Swirr. I am 
in my own farm, ſays he, and here I ſhoot ſtrong and tena- 
cious roots: I have caught hold of the earth, to uſe a gar- 
dener's phraſe, and neither my enemies nor my friends will 
find it an eaſy matter to tranſplant me again.” 


Tung is not, perhaps, a ſtronger inſtance in the world 
than his lordſhip, that an ambitious mind can never be fairly 
ſubdued, but will fill ſeek for thoſe gratifications which 
retirement can, never ſupply. All this time he was miſtaken 
in his paſſion for ſolitude, and ſuppoſed that to be the child 
of philoſophy, which was only the effects of ſpleen : it was 
in vain that he attempted to take root in the ſhade of obſcu- 
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rity ; he was originally bred in the JT of public occupa- 
tion, and he ſecretly once more withed for tranſplantation, 
He was only a titular lord, he had not been thoroughly re- 
ſtored ; and, as he was excluded from a ſeat in the houſe of 
peers, he burned with impatience to play a part in that 


conſpicuous theatre. Impelled by this defire, he could no 


longer be reſtrained in obſcurity, but once more entered into 
the buſtle of public buſineſs, and diſavowing all obligations 
to the miniſter, he embarked in the oppoſition againſt him, 
in which he had ſeveral powerful coadjutors : but previouſly 
he had taken care to prefer a petition to the houſe of com- 
mons, defiring to be reinſtated in his former emoluments and 
capacities. This petition at firſt occaſioned very warm de- 
bates; WarroLs, who pretended to eſpouſe his cauſe, al- 
ledged that it was very right to admit him to his inheri- 
tance; and when Lord WILLIAud PawLET moved for a 
clauſe, to diſqualify him from fitting in cither houſe, War- 
POLE rejected the motion, ſecretly ſatisfied with a reſolution 


which had been ſettled in the cabinet, that he ſhould never 


more be admitted into any ſhare of power. To this artful 
method of evading his pretenſions, BolinczroKE was no 


ſtranger; and he was now reſolved to ſhake that power, 
which thus endeavoured to obſtruct the increaſe of his own : 


taking therefore his part in the oppoſition with PuLTxey,. 
while the latter engaged to manage the houſe of commons, 
BoLinGBROKE undertook to enlighten the people: according- 
ly he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a multitude of pieces, 
written during the latter part of Gzoxcs the firſt's reign, 
and likewiſe the beginning of that which ſucceeded. Thefe 
were conceived with great vigour and boldneſs; and now, 


once more engaged in the ſervice of his country, though diſ- 


armed, gagged, and almoſt bound, as he declared himſelf 


to be, yet he reſolved not to abandon his cauſe, as long 
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as he could depend on the firmneſs and integrity of thoſe 
coadjutors, who did not labour under the ſame diſadvan- 
tages with himſelf. His letters in a paper called the Craftſ- 
man, were particularly diſtinguiſhed in this political conteſt ; 
and though ſeveral of the moſt expert politicians of the times 


Joined in this paper, his eſſays were ara. reliſhed by. 
0 


the public. However, it is the fate of things written to an 
occaſion, ſeldom to ſurvive that occaſion: the Craftſman, 
though written with great ſpirit and ſharpneſs, is now al- 
moſt forgotten, although when it was publiſhed as a weekly 
paper, it fold much more rapidly than even the Specta- 
tor. Beſide this work, he publiſhed ſeveral other Nee 
pamphlets, which were afterwards reprinted in the ſecond 
edition of his works, and which were very popular in their 


day. 


Tuis political warfare continued for ten years, during 
which time he laboured with great ſtrength and perſeverance, 
and drew up ſuch a ſyſtem —— as ſome have ſuppoſ- 
ed to be the moſt complete now exiſting. But, as upon all 
other occaſions, he had the mortification once more to ſee 
thoſe friends deſert him, upon whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt 
firmly relied, and all that web of fine-ſpun ſpeculation ac- 
tually deſtroyed at once by the ignorance of ſome and the 
perfidy of others. He then declared that he was perfectly 
cured of his patriotic phrenzy ; he fell out not only with 
PoLTxEy for his ſelfiſh views, but with his old friends the 
tories, for abandoning their cauſe as deſperate, averring, 
that the faint and 7 exerciſe of parts on one ſide, was 
a crime but one degree inferior to the iniquitous miſappli- 
cation of them on the other. But he could not take 4 
of a controverſy in which he had been ſo many years en- 
gaged, without giving a parting blow, in which he ſeemed 
| to 
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to ſummon up all his vigour at once, and where, as the poet 
ſays, 5 Il 


Animam in vulnere poſuit. 


This inimitable piece is intitled, A Diſſertation on Parties, 
and of all his maſterly pieces, it is in general eſteemed the 


beſt. 


Havins finiſhed this, which was received with the utmoſt 
avidity, he reſolved to take leave not only of his enemies and 
friends, but even of his country; and in this reſolution, in 
the year 1736, he once more retired to France, where he 
looked to his native country with a mixture of anger and 
pity, and upon his former profeſſing friends, with a ſhare of 
contempt and indignation. I expect little, ſays he, from the 
principal actors that tread the ſtage at preſent. They are di- 
vided not ſo much as it ſeemed, and as they would have it 
believed, about meaſures. The true diviſion is about their 
different ends. Whilſt the miniſter was not hard puſhed, 
nor the proſpect of ſucceeding to him near, they appeared to 
_-*have but one end, the reformation of the government. The 
deſtruction of the miniſter was purſued only as a preliminary, 
but of effential and indiſputable neceſſity, to that end: but 
when his deſtruction ſeemed to ap Watt, the object of his 
ſucceſſion interpoſed to the fight of many, and the reforma- 
tion of the government 'was no longer their point of view. 
They had divided the ſkin, atleaft in their thoughts, before 
they had taken the beaſt. The common fear of haſtening. 
his downfal for others, made them all faint in the chace. It 
was this, and this alone, that ſaved him, and put off his evil 
'day. 
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Sven were his cooler refleQions, after he had laid down 
his political pen, to employ it in a manner that was much 
more agreeable to his uſual profeſſions, and his approaching 
age. He had long employed the few hours he could ſpare, = 
on ſubjects of a more general and important nature to the * 


intereſts of mankind; but as he was frequently interrupted 2 43 
by the alarms of party, he made no great proficiency in his. 4 
deſign. Still, however, he kept it in view, and he makes "* 
frequent mention in his letters to Swirr, of his intentions to * 3 
give metaphyſics a new and uſeful turn. I know, ſays he, 4 
in one of theſe, how little regard you pay to writings of this = 


kind; but I imagine, that if you can like any, it muſt. be * 
thoſe that ſtrip metaphyſics of all their bombaſt, keep within * 
the ſight of every well conſtituted eye, and never bewilder i 
themſelves, whilſt they pretend to guide the reaſon of others. i 


Havins now arrived at the ſixtieth year of his age, and 
being bleſſed with a very competent ſhare of fortune, he re- 
tired into France, far from the noiſe and hurry of party; for 
his ſeat at Dawley was too near to devote the reſt of his life 

P, to retirement and ſtudy. Upon his going to that country, 
as it was generally known that diſdain, vexation, and diſap- 
pointment had driven him there, many of his friends, as well 
as his enemies, ſuppoſed that he was once again gone over to 
the Pretender. Among the number who entertained this ſuſ- 
picion, was Swirr, whom Por, in one of his letters, very 
roundly chides for harbouring ſuch an unjuſt opinion. * You 
« ſhould be cautious, ſays he, of cenſuring any motion or 
action of lord BoLinGBroOKs, becauſe you hear it only from a 
< ſhallow, envious, and malicious reporter. What you 
« writ to me about him, I find, to my great ſcandal, repeat- 
ce ed in one of yours to another. Whatever you might hint 
« to me, was this for the profane ? The thing, it true, ſhould 
66 be concealed ; but it is, I aſſure you, abſolutely untrue 


« in 
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cc in every circumſtance. He has fred in a very agreeable 
« retirement, near Fontainbleau, and makes it his whole 
« buſineſs VACARE LITTERIS.” 


Tuts reproof from Porz was not more friendly than it was 
true; lord BorINROKE was too well acquainted with the 
forlorn ſtate of that party, and the folly of its conductors, 
once more to embark in their deſperate concerns. He now 
ſaw that he had gone as far towards reinſtating himſelf in the 
full poſſeſſion of his former honours, as the mere dint of 
parts and application could go, and was at length experi- 
mentally convinced, that the decree was abſolutely irrever- 
fible, and the door of the houſe of lords finally ſhut againſt 
him. He therefore, at Porx's ſuggeſtion, retired merely to 
be at leifure from the broils of oppoſition, for the calmer 
pleaſures of philoſophy. Thus the decline of his life, though 
leſs brilliant, became more amiable, and even his happineſs 
was improved by age, which had rendered his paſſions more 
moderate, and his wiſhes more attainable. 


Bur he was far from ſuffering, even in folitude, his hours 
to glide away in torpid inactivity. That active reſtleſs diſ- 
oſition, ſtill continued to actuate his purſuits ; and having 
loft the ſeaſon for gaining power over his cotemporaries, he 
was now reſolved upon acquiring fame from poſterity. He 
had not been long in his retreat near Fontainbleau, when he 
began a courſe of letters on the ſtudy and uſe of hiſtory, for 
the uſe of a young nobleman. In theſe he does not follow 
the methods of St. Rear and others who have treated on this 
ſubjet, who make hiſtory the great fountain of all know- 
ledge ; he very wiſely confines its benefits, and ſuppoſes them 
to conſiſt in deducing general maxims from particular fas, 
than in illuſtrating maxims by the application of hiſtorical 
2 


paſſages. 
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paſſages. In mentioning eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, he gives his 


opinion very freely, upon the ſubject of the divine original 
of the ſacred books, which he ſuppoſes to have no ſuch 
foundation. This new ſyſtem of thinking, which he had 

always propagated in converſation, and which he now began 
to adopt in his more laboured compoſitions, ſeemed no way 
ſupported either by his acuteneſs or his learning. He began 
to reflect ſeriouſly on theſe ſubjects too late in life, and to 
ſuppoſe thoſe objections very new and unanſwerable, which 
had been already confuted by thouſands. * Lord BoliNd- 
„ BROKE, ſays Por, in one of his letters, is above trifling ; 
«© when he writes of any thing in this world, he is more 
&« than mortal. If ever he trifles, it muſt be when he turns 
« divine.“ : 


In the mean time, as it was evident, that a man of his 
active ambition, in chuſing retirement when no longer able 
to lead in public, muſt be liable to. ridicule in reſuming a 
reſigned philoſophical air: in order to obviate the cenſure, 
he addreſſed a letter to lord BaryursT, upon the true uſe of 
retirement and ſtudy ; in which he ſhows himſglf ſtill able 
and willing to undertake the cauſe of his country, when- 
ever its diſtreſſes ſhould require his exertion. ** I have, ſays 
he, renounced neither my country, nor my friends ; and b 
friends I mean all thoſe, and thoſe alone, who are ſuch to 
their country. In their proſperity, they ſhall never hear of 
me ; in their diſtreſs, always. In that retreat wherein the 
remainder of my days ſhall be ſpent, I may be of ſome uſe 
to them, ſince even from thence I may adviſe, exhort, and 
warn them. Bent upon this purſuit only, and having now 
exchanged the gay ſtateſman for the grave philoſopher, he 
ſhone forth with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. His converſation took 
a different turn from what had been uſual with him ; and, 


as 


LORD BOLINGBROKE. = 


as we are aſſured by lord OxxERAT, who knew him, it united 
the wiſdom of SockarESs, the dignity and eaſe of Plixr, and 


the wit of Horace. 


Yer ſtill amidſt his reſolutions to turn himſelf from poli- 
_ tics, and to give himſelf up entirely to the calls of philoſo- 
phy, he could not reſiſt embarking once more in the debates 
of his country ; and coming back from France, ſettled at 
Batterſea, an old ſeat which was his father's, and had been 
long in the poſſeſſion of the family. He ſuppoſed he ſaw an 
impending calamity z and though it was not in his power to 
remove, he thought it his duty to retard its fall. To redeem 
or ſave the nation from perdition, he thought impoſlible, 
ſince national corruptions were to be purged by national ca- 
lamities ; but he was reſolved to lend his feeble aſſiſtance, to 
ſtem the torrent that was pouring in. With this ſpirit he 
wrote that excellent piece, which is intituled, The Idea of 
a Patriot King; in which he deſcribes a monarch uninflu- 
enced by party, leaning to the ſuggeſtions neither of whigs 
nor tories, but equally the friend and the father of all. Some 
time after, in the year 1749, after the concluſion of the 
peace, two years before the meaſures taken by the admini- 
ſtration, ſeemed not to have been repugnant to his notions 
of political prudence for that juncture ; in that year he wrote 
his laſt production, containing reflections on the then ſtate 
of the nation, principally with regard to her taxes and debts, 
and on the cauſes and conſequences of them: This under- 
taking was left unfiniſhed, for death ſnatched the pen from 
the hand of the writer, 


Havixs paſſed the latter part of his life in dignity and 
ſplendor, his rational faculties improved by reflection, and 
his ambition kept under by diſappointment, his whole aim 
ſeemed to have been to leave the ſtage of life, on which he 
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paſſages. In mentioning eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, he gives his 9 
opinion very freely, upon. the ſubject of the divine original Wo 
of the ſacred books, which he ſuppoſes to have no ſuch 
foundation. This new ſyſtem of thinking, which he had 
always propagated in converſation, and which he now began 
to adopt in his more laboured compoſitions, ſeemed no way 
ſupported either by his acuteneſs or his learning. He began 
to reflect ſeriouſly on theſe ſubjects too late in life, and to 
ſuppoſe thoſe objections very new and unanſwerable, which 
had been already confuted by thouſands. * Lord Boling- 
© BROKE, ſays Porr, in one of his letters, is above trifling ; ; 
« when he writes of any thing in this world, he is more 
&« than mortal. If ever he tri es, it muſt be when he turns 
cc divine.” : ; "A A 4 


In the mean time, as it was evident, that a man of his 1 
active ambition, in chuſing retirement when no longer able 4 
to lead in public, muſt be liable to, ridicule in reſuming a 1 
reſigned philoſophical air: in order to obviate the cenſure, 1 
he addreſſed a letter to lord Barnuxsr, upon the true uſe of 58 
retirement and ſtudy ; in which he ſhows himſelf ſtill able 
and willing to undertake the cauſe of his country, when- 
ever its diſtreſſes ſhould require his exertion. ** I have, ſays 
he, renounced neither my country, nor my friends; and by 
friends I mean all thoſe, and thoſe alone, who are ſuch to 
their country. In their proſperity, they ſhall never hear of 
me; in their diſtreſs, always. In that retreat wherein the 
remainder of my days ſhall be ſpent, I may be of ſome ule 
to them, ſince even from thence I may adviſe, exhort, and 
warn them.“ Bent upon this purſuit only, and having now 
exchanged the gay ſtateſman fer the grave philoſopher, he 
ſhone forth with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. His converſation took 
a different turn from what had been uſual with him; and, 

as 
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as we are aſſured by lord OxxEAT, who knew him, it united 
the wiſdom of SockarEGs, the dignity and eaſe of Prixv, and 


the wit of Horace. 


Yer ſtill amidſt his reſolutions to turn himſelf from poli- 
tics, and to give himſelf up entirely to the calls of philoſo- 
phy, he could not reſiſt embarking once more in the debates 
of his country; and coming back from France, ſettled at 
Batterſea, an old feat which was his father's, and had been 
long in the poſſeſſion of the family. He ſuppoſed he ſaw an 
impending calamity ; and though it was not in his power to 
remove, he thought it his duty to retard its fall. To redeem 
or ſave the nation from perdition, he thought impoſſible, 
ſince national corruptions were to be purged by national ca- 
lamities ; but he was reſolved to lend his feeble aſſiſtance, to 
ſtem the torrent that was pouring in. With this ſpirit he - 
wrote that excellent piece, which is intituled, The Idea of 
a Patriot King; in which he deſcribes a monarch uninflu- 
enced by party, leaning to the ſuggeſtions neither of whigs 
nor tories, but equally the friend and the father of all. Some 
time after, in the year 1749, after the concluſion of the 
peace, two years before the meaſures taken by the admini- 
ſtration, ſeemed not to have been repugnant to his notions 
of political prudence for that juncture ; in that year he wrote 
his laſt production, containing reflections on the then ſtate 
of the nation, principally with regard to her taxes and debts, 
ap on the cauſes and conſequences of them: This under- 
taking was left unfiniſhed, for death ſnatched the pen from 
the hand of the writer. 


Havixd paſſed the latter part of his life in dignity and 
ſplendor, his rational faculties improved by reflection, and 
his ambition kept under by diſappointment, his whole aim 
ſeemed to have been to leave the ſtage of life, on which he 
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had acted ſuch various parts, with applauſe. He had long 
wiſhed to fetch his laſt breath at Batterſea, the place where 
he was born; and fortune, that had through life ſeemed to 
traverſe all his aims, at laſt indulged him in this. He had 
long been troubled with a cancer in his cheek, by which ex- 
cruciating diſeaſe, he died on the verge of fourſcore years of 
age. He was conſonant with himſelf to the laſt, and thoſe 
principles which he had all along avowed, he confirmed with 
his dying breath, having given orders that none of the clergy 
ſhould be permitted to trouble him in his lateſt moments. 


His body was interred in Batterſea church, with thoſe of 
his anceſtors ; and a marble monument refed to his memo- 
ry, with the following excellent inſcription. 


Here lies 
HENRY ST. JOHN, 
In the Reign of Queen Anne 
Secretary of War, Secretary of State, and 
Viſcount Bolingbroke. 
In the Days of King George I. and King George II. 
Something more and better. 
His attachment to Queen Anne, 
Expoſed him to a long and ſevere Perſecution; 
He bore it with Firmneſs of Mind. 
He paſſed the latter Part of his Time at home, 
The Enemy of no national Party; 
The Friend of no Faction. 
Diſtinguiſhed under the Cloud of Proſcription, 
Which had not been entirely taken off, 
By Zeal to maintain the Liberty, 
And to reſtore the ancient Proſperity 
f | Of Great Britain. 
He died the 12th of December 1751, 
Aged 79. 
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IN this manner lived and died lord BoLIiNGBROKE ; ever ac- 
tive, never depreſſed, ever purſuing fortune, and as con- 
ſtantly diſappointed by her. In whatever light we view his 
character, we ſhall find him an object rather properer for our 
wonder, than our imitation; more to be feared than eſteem- 
ed, and gaining our admiration without our love. His am- 
bition ever aimed at the ſummit of power, and nothing ſeem- 
ed capable of ſatisfying his immoderate deſires, but the li- 
berty of governing all things without a rival. With as much 


ambition, as great abilities, and more acquired knowledge 
than Czxsar, he wanted only his courage to be as ſucceſsful : 
but the ſchemes his head dictated, his heart often refuſed to 
execute ; and he loſt the ability to perform, juſt when the 


great occaſion called for all his efforts to engage. 


Tur ſame ambition that prompted him to be a politician, 
actuated him as a philoſopher. His aims were equally great 
and extenſive in both capacities : unwilling to ſubmit to an 


in the one, or any authority in the other, he entered the fields 


of ſcience, with a thorough N of all that had been 


eſtabliſned before him, and ſeeme 


willing to think every 


thing wrong, that he might ſhew his faculty in the refor- 
mation. It might have been better for his quiet, as a man, 
if he had been content to act a ſubordinate character in the 
ſtate ; and it had certainly been better for his memory as a 
writer, if he had aimed at doing leſs than he attempted. 
Wiſdom, in morals, like every other art or ſcience, is an ac- 
cumulation that numbers have contributed to increaſe ; and 
it is not for one ſingle man to pretend, that he can add more 
to the heap, than the thouſands that have gone before him. 
Such innovations more frequently retard, than promote 
knowledge ; their maxims are more agreeable to the reader, 
by having the gloſs of novelty to recommend them, than thoſe 


7 


which 


xlviii LIFE or HENRY * 
which are trite, only becauſe they are true. Such men are b 
therefore followed at firſt with avidity, nor is it till ſome == 
time that their diſciples begin to find their error. They often, = 
though too late, perceive, that they have been following a * 
| ſpeculative enquiry, while they have been leaving a practi- —* 
cal good; and while they have been practiſing the arts of * 
doubting, they have been lofing all firmneſs of principle = 
which might tend to eſtabliſh the rectitude of their private 1 
conduct. As a moraliſt, therefore, lord BolIxGROEk E, by = 
having endeavoured at too much, ſeems to have done no- = 
thing : but as a political writer, few can equal, and none _ 
can exceed him. As he was a practical politigjan, his wri- * 
tings are leſs filled with thoſe ſpeculative 2 which 1 
are the reſult of ſolitude and ſecluſion. He wrote them = 
-with a certainty of their being . oppoſed, fifted, examined, = 
and reviled ; he therefore took care to build them up of ſuch .x 
materials, as could not be eaſily overthrown : they prevailed = 
at the times in which they were written, they ſtill continue = 
to the admiration of the preſent age, and will probably laſt 9 
for ever. E 
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TX THATEVER- _ bare been the din: 
Public, concerning the p ical works of Lord 
BoLINGBROKE, it is univerſally agreed, that his political writ- 


ings contain a perfect — of practical politics; written 
with an energy of ſtile, and a ſtrength of reaſoning, not to 


be found in the Eſſays 4 our moſt celebrate writers 2 
Gavernment. 8 


| BxsiDss- theſe quilifcations' quilice in an Sedaris wha" N 
reſumes to dictate in matters of which every man thinks 
imſelf a competent judge, Lord Botinczoxz has enliven- 

ed his ſubject with a brilliancy of wit, and a poignaney of 
raillery, which gives an embelliſhment to his ſtile, and a re- 
liſh to his argument, and ſerves to take off that dryneſs i inci- 
dental to logical deduction. 


Bor, indeed, the intrinſic value of theſe works, chiefly 
conſiſts in the great; variety of admirable and judicious ob- 
ſervations upon our Hiſtorical Tranſactions and State Revo- 
lutions ; which form; all together, an excellent and rational 
commentary upon the conſtitution of this kingdom. 

Vol. I. g Hr 
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He that would apply proper remedies to the miſchiefs 
flowing from accidental breaches in our happy eſtabliſh- 
ment, and which derive their origin from the violent pre- 7 
judices of) party, and the blind rage of faction; from the Þ 
weakneſs and wickedneſs of miniſters, from the corruption 
of parliaments, and the incroachment of prerogative, muſt 
ſeek for them in theſe volumes 


BoL1NGBROKE was no ſpeculative writer, who by ranſack- 
ing the records of muſty books, forms fine: ſpun ſchemes of 
Utopian Government in his cloſet. No; he was a vigor- 
ous agent, and ſkilful conductor, and in the moſt difficult 
and; trying emergencies. of the ſtate... He tells us no more 
than what he knew, and adviſes nothing but what he put in 
practice himſel. „ 100 i 34 ,0 7 


| oe | * 
9110 ; 29110o09q Eaihsig io matt 53129 6 mien an! 

Hs was well apprized that his writings would be examin- 
ed with the moſt piercing and jealous eye, and with the moſt. 
inquiſitorial and malevolent ſpirit; he, therefore, compoſed 
his Eſſays with a deſign to form a laſting and regular plan 
of political ratiocination, which might, at all times, be ſer- 
viceable to his country; and prove a warning and a leſſon, 
in his own age, ta thoſe who equally dreaded and admired 
his abilities. | F „ =P 


Ir is a common, though, perhaps, uſeleſs piece of curio- 
ſity, to enter into a diſcuſſion of which is the beſt compoſi- 
tion of a great writer, amongſt many others almoſt equally 
good. „ | | 


Ax ingenious gentleman, who has lately favoured the 
public with ſome curious anecdotes: relating to Lord Bo- 
: | | LINGBROKE, 
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. W aſſerts, in very: poſitive terms, that his letter 
to Sir WILIA WyxpHans is hig great maſter piece. 


Ir cannot be denied that this is a very elaborate perform- 
ance, andi contains a very artful, as well as ſpirited vindica- 
tion of Bol xen conduct, in the moſt critical part of 
his life. But however meritorious this letter may be, when 

conſidered in a certain view, and as an abſolute detection 


of the folly and abſurdity of jacobitical and high tory prin- 


ciples: it cannot be deemed a work altogether ſo uſetul and 
intereſting. to the, community, as, Treatiſes Written . ith a 
deſign to point out eſſential errors in government, to rectify 
the miſtakes and, blunders of miniſters, and to, expole, in 
proper colours, their corrupt and iniquitous proceedings: 
to recover our loſt conſtitution, by bringing it back 42 25 
principles, and to fix it on a durable baſis, by proving, the 
neceſſity of the independency of one branch of; the legiſla- 
ture on the other; it is plain then this tract cannot, from 
the inferiority of the ſubject, be juſtly compared either to 
« Oldcaſtle's Remarks on the Hiſtory of England; the 
Diſſertation on Parties,” or; „ The Idea of a Patriot 
e ods bagging at lofevs 
Ds. GoLpsMiTH, in his ſhort, but elegant, life of Lord 
BoLINGBRORE, has indeed obſerved, that in his inimitable 


work of the © Diſſertation on Parties,” this eat writer had 


ſummoned up the whole vigour of his mind, and deſigned 
it as a parting blow o Wiuopus and his adherents. 


Ds. HuxTzs, in his ſketch of the philoſophical character 
of Lord Bor IN ORA, beſtows great and juſt encomiums on 
his Political Works; but after ſome: reaſonable deductions 
from the merit of his notions reſpecting the ſacred writings, 

| [1 g 2 bas £921 u bal 
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he feems to give the preference, on the whole, to his - 
2 ters on the Study and Uſe of FRGry: "of 34! 116 o7 


Lonxp CursTearterD, in a letter to his ſon; Mr. STA n- 
norr, extols to the ſkies, © The Spirit of Patriotiſm, and 
The Idea of a Patriot King; this work he recommends 
as a perfect model of ſtile; and frankly confeſſes, that he 
was unacquainted with the extent and «neg of the e 
language, till he read that book. 8 0 


| From theſe 5 inions of Wurden and bt 17 
thors, we may reafonably conclude, that bee itical wrirngs 
of Bolixenoxx, are the powerful efforts t genius, 
long exerciſed in buſineſs; that they are not 5 remark. 
able for vigour of ſtile, but valuable for their uſefulneſs to 
fociety, It is erident, that they are the deliberate and ma- 
ture thoughts of a man, who had ſurveyed, with accuracy, 
the ſeveral forms of antient and modern government, and 
preferred that of his own country to them all. And, laſtly, 
that he laboured with ardour and ſincerity to eſtabliſh the 

eonſtitution of this kingdom, on the beſt and firmeſt 
foundation ; the equal maintenance of the legal preroga- 


tive of the crown, and the om rights and privileges of the 
people. 


A 


C. 
January, 2727. | 

P. S. To this Edition I have added the character of Lord 
BoLinGBROKE, drawn by the n and maſterly pen of the 
Earl of CuxsTERTIIID). 

I have alſo given a 2 ret of him from Lord Ox- 
eERY, Which is the more valuable, as we may ſuppoſe ſome 
of the features were drawn by Swirr, though his Lordſhip 
had often ſeen and converſed with Lord BoLixcsroxs, 
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HAVE ſent you, in 2 packet which. your Leiphg a0: 
1 „Dovars ſends to his correſpondent at Rome, 
Lord — s Letters on Patriotiſm, and The Idea of a 
Patriot King, which he publiſhed about a year ago. I de- 
fire that you will read theſe; letters over and over again, with 
particular attention to the ſtile, and to all thoſe beauties of 
Oratory with which they are adorned. Till I read that book, 
I confeſs I did not know all the extent and of the 
liſh language. Lord BoLinGsroxs has both a tongue and 
—_ to perſuade; his manner of ſpeaking in private con- 
verſation, is full as elegant as his writings; whatever fub- 
ject he either ſpeaks or writes upon, he adorns it with the | | 
moſt ſplendid eloquence; not a ſtudied or laboured elo- | 
quence, but ſuch a flowing happineſs of dition, which 
ſrom care perhaps at | firſt) is become ſo habitual to him, 
that even his moſt familiar converſations; if taken down in 
writing, would bear the Preſs, without the leaſt correction 1 
cither as to method or ſtile. If his conduct, in the former 
part of his life, had been equal to all his natural and acquir- 
ed talents, he would moſt juſtly have merited the epithet of 
all- accompliſhed. He is himſelf ſenſible of his paſt errors: 
thoſe Wu paſſions, which ſeduced him in his youth, have 
NOW 
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now ſubfided by age; and, take him as he is now, the cha- 
racter of all-accompliſhed is more his due, than any man's 


Toer knewlininff He. T 2. 1H DO vc JAMA A 


Bur he has been a moſt 883 inſtance of the violence 
of human paſſions, and of the aback of. the moſt exalted 
human reaſon. His virtues and his vices, his reaſon and his 


paſſions did not hlend themſelves by, a gradation of. tints, but 
3 — 4 wat dden contraſt. pf \ * ＋ f 


Henn the darkeſt, there the moſt ſp lendid colours, and 
beth rendered more ſhining from their! Proximity. Im 
2 exceſs, and almoſt y, characterifed n 

only his paſſions, but even his ſenſes. | His youth was diſ- 

tinguiſhed by all the tumult and ſtorm of pleaſures, in which 


he molt licentiouſly triumphed, diſdaining all decorum! His 


fine imagination has often been heated and exhauſted with 
his body, in celebrating andi deifying the proſtitute; of the 
night; and his convivial joys were puſhed to all the extra- 
vagancy of frantic Bacchanals. Thoſe paſſions were inter- 
rupted but by a ſtronger, Ambition. The former impaired 
both his conſtitution and his character, but the latter de- 


firdyed both his fortune _ his — 19 If 0 


429224 .- # * 


Hs has noble and: detierous ſentimlnts, rather. than fixed 
reflected principles of good- nature and friendſhip; but they are 
more violent than laſting, and ſuddenly and often varied to 


their oppoſite extremes, with regard even to the ſame per- 
ſons. He receives the common attentions of civility as obli- 
gations, which he returns with intereſt ; and reſents with 


paſſion the little inadvertencies of human nature, which he 


repays with intereſt too. Even a ee of opinion upon 


1 | | - LS 'a phi- 


TO FREIRBADER | E 


a (philo{6pHical ſubject, would provoke, and prove him no 
D ical phileſopher; at leaſt. ir fleece zi i whilſt 
Mow Irini 12219 8 t neſq ai barons NHν, bot: 
- NorwrrisranDiNG the diſſipation of his youth, and tu- 
multuous agitation of his middle age, he has an infmite fund 
of various and almoſt univerſal knowledge, which, from 
the cleareſt and quickeſt conception, and happieſt memory, 
that ever man was bleſſed with; he always! carries about 
him. It is his pocket- money, and he never has occaſion to 
draw upon a book for any ſum. He excels more particular- 
ly in Hiſtory, as his hiſtorical works plainly prove. The 
relative, political and commercial intereſts of every country 
in Europe, particularly of his on are better Known to 
him, than perhaps to any man in it; but how ſteadily he 
has purſued the latter, in his public conduct, his enemies, - 
of all parties and denominations, tell with joy. 


Hz engaged young, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in buſineſs; 
and his penetration was almoſt intuition, I am old enough 
to have heard him fpeak in Parliament. And I remember, 
that, though prejudiced againſt him by party, I felt all the 
force and charms of his eloquence. Like Belial, in Milton, 


a 


He made the worſe appear the better cauſe.” 


All the internal and external advantages and talents of an 
orator are undoubtedly his; figure, voice, elocution, know- 
ledge, and, above all, the pureſt and moſt florid diction, 
with the juſteſt metaphors, and happieſt images, had raiſed 
him to the poſt of Secretary at War, at four-and-twenty 
years old ; an age at which others are hardly thought fit for 
the ſmalleſt employments. | | 


DuzinG 
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Dunn his lang exile in France, he applied himſelf to 
ſtudy with his characteriſtical ardour; and 7 — he formed, 
and chiefly executed the plan of a great philoſophical work. 
The common de man knowledge are too narrow 
for his warm and aſpiring imagination. He muſt go ex- 
<< tra flammantia menia Mundi, and explore the unknown 
and unknowable regions of metaphyſies, which, open an un- 
bounded field for the excurſions of an ardent imagination; 
where endleſs conjectures ſupply the defect of unattainable 
n _ too * an both its name and influence, 


Vat 2211007 Indie / C4 £54 41 

W 3 ve Landſüe perſon, with a moſt engag 5 
addreſs in his air 25 manners ! he has all the dignity — 
good breeding which a man of quality ſhould' or can have, 

and which ler, in this country at loaſt, really have. b 

4 3 CcCaussr. Larr. V. II p. 289, K 
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LORD OTE Y' 
CHARACTER OF 
LORD B Ol ING B R OK E. 


ORD BoLincnroxt had early made himſelf maſter of 
L books and men: but, in his firſt career of life, being 
immerſed at once in buſineſs and pleaſure, he ran through a 
variety of ſcenes, in a ſurprizing and excentric manner. 


Wren his paſſions ſubſided, by years and diſappointment, 
and when he had improved his rational faculties by more 
ve ſtudies and reflection, he ſhone out in his retirement 
with a luſtre peculiar to himſelf, though not ſeen by vulgar 


eyes. 
Tux gay ſtateſman was changed into a philoſopher, equal 
to any of. the ſages of antiquity. The wiſdom of SOCRATES, 


the dignity and eaſe of PLiny, and the wit of Hokacx, ap- 
peared in all his writings and converſation. 


Remarks on Life of Swirr, p. 222, &c. 
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SIR WILLIAM: WINDHAM.. 
40 aun ils gc, Gbr arty 
Was well enough acquainted with the general character 
of mankind, and in particular with that of my own 
countrymen, to expect to be as much out of the minds 
of the tories during my exile, as if we had never lived and 
acted together. I depended on being forgot by them, and 
was far from imagining it poſſible that I ſhould be remem- 
bered, only to be condemned loudly by one half of them, 
and to be tacitly cenſured by the greateſt part of the other 
half. As ſoon as I was ſeparated from the pretender and his 
intereſt, I declared myſelf to be ſo, and I gave directions for 
writing into England what I judged ſufficient to put my 
friends on their guard againſt any ſurpriſe concerning an 
event which it was their intereſt,” as well as mine, that they 
ſhould be very rightly informed about. 2890 N 


As ſoon as the pretender's adherents began to clamor 
againſt me in this country, and to diſperſe their ſcandal by 
circular letters every where elſe, Igave directions for writing 
into wy again. Their groundleſs artialis of accuſation 
were refuted, and enough was ſaid to give my friends a ge- 
neral idea of what had happened to me, and at leaſt to make 
| | A 2 - wm. 
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them ſuſpend the fixing any opinion till ſuch time as I ſhould 
be able to write more fully and plainly to them myſelf. To 


condemn no perſon unheard is a rule of natural equity, which 


we ſee rafely violated in Turky, dr in the country where E 
am writths that it would not be fo with me in Great Bri- 
tain, I confeſs that I flattered myſelf, I dwelt ſecurely in 
this confidence, and gave very little attention to any of 
thoſe ſcurrilous methods which were taken, about this time, 
to blaſt my reputation. The event of things has ſhewn, 
that I truſted too much to my own innocence, and to the 


= 


juſtite df my old friends. © L 


IT was obvious, that the chevalier and the earl of Max 


hvped to load me with the imputation of treachery, inca- 


pacity, vr neꝑlect; it wat indifferent to them of which. If 
they could aſcribe to one of thoſe their not being ſupported 
from France, they imagined that they ſhould juſtify their 
precipitate flight Scotland, which many of their faſteſt 
friends exclaimed apainſt ; and that they ſhould varniſh over 
that original capital fault, the drawing the highlanders to- 
gether in arms at the time and in the manner in which it 

ine ex- 


Tux Scotch, who fell at once from all the ſangui 
pectations with which they had been ſoothed, and who found 
themſelves reduced to deſpair, were caſy to be incenſed : 
they had received no t whatever, and it was natural 
for them rather to believe, that they failed of this ſupport 
by my fault, than to imagine their general had prevailed on 
them to riſe in the very point of time when it was impoſſible 
that they ſhould be fupported from France, or from any 
other part of tÞqrorld. The duke of Ono, who had been 
the bubble of his own popularity, was enough out of humour 
with the general turn of affairs to be eaſily ſet againſt any par- 
1111 ticular 


and publiſhed to the whole world, they did all that in them 
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ticular man. The emiſſaries of this court, whoſe commiſ- | 
Gon was to amuſe, had impoſed upon him all along, and there 
were other buſy people who thought to find their account in 
having him to themſelves. I had never been in his ſecret whilſt 
we were in England together: and from his firſt coming into 
France he was either prevailed upon by others, or, which I 
rather believe, he concurred with, others to keep me out of 
it, The perfect indifference 1 ſhewed whether I Was in it 
or no, might carry him from acting ſeparately, to act 


Tux whole tribe of iriſh and other papiſts were ready to 
ſeiſe the firſt opportunity of venting their ſpleen againſt a 
man, who had conſtantly avoided all intimacy with them; 
who acted in the ſame cauſe but on a different principle, and 
who meant no one thing in the world leſs than raiſing them 


to the advantages which they expected. | 
Trar theſe ſeveral perſons, for the realons I have menti- 


oned, ſhould join in a cry againſt me, is not very marvellous ; 
the contrary would be ſo to a man who knows them as well 


as I do. But that the engliſh tories ſhould ſerve as echos 
to them, nay more, that my character ſhould continue doubt- 
ful at beſt amongſt you, when thoſe who firſt propagated the 
ſlander are become aſhamed of railing without proof, and 
have dropped the clamor, this I own that I never expected, 
and I may be allowed to ſay, that as it is an extreme ſur- 
priſe, ſo it ſhall be a leſſon to me. * 


Taz whigs impeached and attainted me. They went far- 
ther—at leaſt in my way of thinking that ſtep was more cruel 
than all the others—by a partial repreſentation of facts, and 
pieces of facts, put together as-it beſt ſuited their purpoſe, 


lay 
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lay to expoſe me for a fool, and to brand me for a knave. 
But then I had deſerved this abundantly at their hands, ac- 
cording to the notions of party-juſtice. The tories have not 
indeed impeached nor attainted me; but they have done, 
and are ſtill doing ſomething very like to that which I took 
worſe of the whigs, than the impeachment and attainder : 
and this, after I have ſhewn an inviolable attachment to the 
ſervice, and almoſt an implicit obedience to the will of the 
party; when I am actually an out-law, deprived of my ho- 
nors, ſtripped of my fortune, and cut bl from my family 
and my country for their ſakes. 


Sour of the perſons who have ſeen me here, and with 
whom I have had the pleaſure to talk of you, may, perhaps, 
have told you, that far from being oppreſſed by that ſtorm 
of misfortunes in which ] have been toſſed of late, I bear up 


againſt it with firmneſs enough, and even with alacrity. It 


is true, I do ſo: but it is true likewiſe, that the laſt burſt 


of the cloud has gone near to overwhelm me. From our 
enemies we expect evil treatment of every fort, we are pre- 
pared for it, we are animated by it, and we ſometimes tri- 
umph in it: but when our friends abandon us, when they 
wound us, and when they take, to do this, an occaſion 
where we ſtand the moſt in need of their ſupport, and have 
the beſt title to it, the firmeſt mind finds it hard to reſiſt. 


Norhixs kept up my ſpirits when I was firſt reduced to 
the very circumſtances I now deſcribe, ſo much as the con- 
ſideration of the deluſions under which I knew that the tories 
lay, and the hopes I entertained of being able ſoon to open 
their eyes, and to juſtify my conduct. I expected that friend- 
ſhip, or if that principle failed, curioſity at leaſt would move 
the party to ſend over ſome perſon, from whole report they 


might have both ſides of the queſtion laid before _ 
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this expectation be founded in reaſon, and you want 
OI at leaſt as much as I do to be juſtified, yet I 
have hitherto flattered myſelf with it in vain. To repair this 
misfortune, therefore, as far as lies in my power, 1 reſolve 
to put into writing the ſum of what 1 ſhould have ſaid in 
that caſe : theſe papers ſhall lie by me till time and acci- 
dents produce ſome occaſion of communicating. them to 
you.” The true occaſion of doing it, with advantage to the 
party, will probably be loſt: but they will remain a monu- 
ment of my. juſtification to poſterity. At worſt if even 
this fails me, I am ſure of one ſatisfaction in writing 
them; the ſatis faction of unburdening my mind to a friend, 
and of ſtating before an equitable judge the account, as 1 
apprehend it to ſtand, between the tories and myſelf. 
« Quantam humano concilio efficere potui, circumſpectis 
© rebus meis omnibus, rationibusque ſubductis, ſummam 
« feci cogitationum mearum omnium, quam tibi ſi po- 


« tero breviter exponam.” 1 
II ib neceſſary to my deſign that I call to your mind the 


ſtate of affairs in Britain from the latter part of the year 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten, to the beginning of 


the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen, about 


which time we parted. I go no farther back, becauſe the 
part which I acted before that time, in the firſt eſſays I 
made in public affairs, was the part of a tory, and ſo far of 


a piece with that which I acted afterwards. Beſides, the things 


which preceded this ſpace of time had no immediate influ- 
ence on thoſe which happened fince that time; whereas the 
ſtrange events which we have ſeen fall out in the king's 
reign were owing in a great meaſure. to what was done, 
or neglected to be done, in the laſt four years of the queen's. 
The memory of theſe events being freſh, I ſhall dwell as 
little as poſſible upon them. It will be ſufficient. that. 1 

| make 
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make a rough ſketch of the face of the court, and of the 
conduct of the ſeveral parties during that time. Vour me- 
mory will ſoon furniſh the colors which I ſhall omit to Py 
and finiſh up the picture. 


Fron the time at which J left Britain I had not Fins 
vantage of acting under the eyes of the party which ſerv- 
ed, nor of being able from time to time to appeal to their 
judgment. The groſs of what happened has appeared; but 
the particular ſteps which led to thoſe events have been 
either concealed or miſrepreſented. Concealed from the 
nature of them, or miſrepreſented by thoſe with whom 1 
never agreed perfectly, Ginn in thinking that they and I 
were extremely unfit to continue embarked in the ſame 
bottom together. It will, therefore, be proper to ane 
W this head, to a more een relation. t 


Ix chi furnmer of the year one thouſand Sons Nane 
and ten the queen was prevailed upon to change her parlia- 


ment and her miniſtry. The intrigue of the earl of Gxronp 


might facilitate the means, the violent proſecution of Sa- 


CHEVEREL, and other unpopular meaſures might create 
the occaſton, and encourage her in the reſolution : but the 
true original cauſe was the perſonal ill uſage which ſhe 
received in her private life, and in ſome trifling inſtances of 
the exerciſe of her power ; for indulgence in which the 
would certainly have left the reins of government in thoſe 


hands, which had held them ever ſince her acceſſion to the 


throne. 


LAM afraid that we came to court in the Lune Hifpolitions 
as all parties have done; that the principal ſpring of our 
actions was to have the government of the ftate in our 
hands; that our principal views were the conſervation of 


3 | this 
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is power, great employments to ourſelves, and great op- 
James nities 5 — thoſe who had helped to raiſe us, 
and of hurting thoſe who ſtood in oppoſition to us. It is 
however true, that with theſe conſiderations of private and 

rty intereſt, there were others intermingled which had for 
their object the public good of the nation, at leaſt what we 
took to be ſuch. 9. 75 IN 


We looked on the political principles which had generally 
prevailed in our government from the revolution in one thou- 
ſand fix hundred and eighty eight to be deſtructive of our true 
intereſt, to have mingled us too much in the affairs of the con- 
tinent, to tend to the impoveriſhing our people, and to the 
looſening the bands of our conſtitution in church and ſtate. 
We ſuppoſed the tory party to be the bulk of the landed inte- 
reſt, and to have no contrary influence blended into its com- 
poſition. We ſuppoſed the whigs to be the remains of a par- 
ty, formed againſt the ill deſigns of the court under king 
CHARLEs the ſecond, nurſed up into ſtrength and applied to 
contrary uſes by king WILLIAM the third, and yet till ſo weak 
as to lean for ſupport on the preſbyterians and the other ſecta- 
ries, on the bank and the other corporations, on the Dutch and 
the other allies. From hence we judged it to follow, that they 
had been forced, and muſt continue ſo, to render the national 

intereſt ſubſervient to the intereſt of thoſe who lent them an 
additional ſtrength, without which they could never be the 
prevalent party. The view, therefore, of thoſe amongſt us who 
thought in this manner, was to improve the queen's favor, 
to break the body of the whigs, to render their ſupports uſe- 
leſs to them, and to fill the employments of the kingdom 
down to the meaneſt with tories, We imagined that ſuch 
meaſures, joined to the advantages of our numbers and qur 
property, would ſecure us againſt all attempts during her 
reign ; and that we ſhould ſoon become too conſiderable, nat 
Vor. 1. B | to 
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to make our terms in all events which might happen after- 
wards : concerning which, to ſpeak truly, I believe few or 
none of us had any very ſettled reſolution. 


Ix order to bring theſe pu 
the perſecution of diſſenters entered into no man's head. 
the bills for preventing occaſional conformity and the growth 
of ſchiſm, it was hoped that their ſting would be taken away. 
Theſe bills were thought neceſſary for our party intereft, and 
beſides were deemed neither unreaſonable nor unjuſt. The 


good of fociety may require chat no perſon thould be deprived 
of the protection of the government on account of his opinions 


in religious matters, but it does not fallow from hence that 
men ought to be truſted in any degree with the preſervation 
of the eſtabliſhment, who muſt, to be confiftent with their 
principles, endeavor the ſubverſion of what is eftabliſhed. 
An indulgence to confeiehces, which the prejudice of educa- 
tion and long habits have rendered ſerupulous, may be agree- 
able to the rules of good policy and of hutnanity : — 
Hardly follow from henee, that a government is under any ob- 
ligation to indulge 2 tendlerneld of conſeience to come; or to 
connive at the propagating of theſe Yrejudices, and -at the 
forming of 'theſe habits. The evil ect is without remed 
and may therefore deferve indulgence; but the evil cauſe is 


to be prevented, and ean, therefore, be intitled to none. Be- 


ſides this, the bills IJ am king of, rather than to enact any 
thing new, ſeemed only to enferce che obſervation of antient 
Jaws; which had been judged neceſſary for the ſecurity of the 
church and ſtate, at a time when the memory of the ruin of 
both, and of the bande by which that ruin had been wrought, 
Was freſh in the minds' of men. 


Tun bank, the eaſt] ndia company, and in general the 
moneyed intereſt, had certainly nothing to apprehend like 
'what 
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what they ſeared, or affected to fear from the tories, an entire 
ſubverſion of their property. Multitudes of our own party 
would have been wounded by ſuch a blow. The intention 
of thoſe, who were the warmeſt, ſeemed to me to go no far- 
ther than reſtraining their influence on the legiſlature, and 
on matters of ſtate ; and finding at a proper ſeaſon means to 
make them contribute to the fupport and eaſe of a govern- 
ment, under which they enjoyed advantages fa much greater 
than the reſt of their fellow ſubjects. The miſchievous con- 
ſequence which had been foreſeen and foretold too, at the 
eſtabliſhment of thofe corporations, appeared viſibly. The 
country gentlemen were vexed, put to great expences and even 
baffled by them in their elections: and among the members 
of every parliament numbers were immediately or indirectly 
under their influence. The bank had been extravagant enough 
to pull off the maſk, and when the queen ſeemed ta intend 
a change in her miniſtry, they had deputed ſome of their 
members to repreſent againſt it. But that which touched 
ſenſibly, even thoſe who were but little affected by other con- 
ſiderations, was the prodigious inequality between the con- 
dition of 1 aw; Men Sk the reft of the nation. The 
prietor of the land, en By or ht riches 
—— by the returns of foreign trade, had x Sore; all wars 
bore the whole immenſe load of the national expences; whilſt 
the lender of money, who added nothing to the common 
ſtock, throve by the public calamity, and contributed not a 
mite to the public charge. 1580 n 


As to the allies, I ſaw no difference of opinion among all 
thoſe who came to the head of affairs at this time. Such of 
the tories as were in the ſyſtem abovementioned, ſuch of them 
as deſerted ſoon after from us, and ſuch of the whigs as had 
upon this occaſion deſerted to us, ſeemed equally convince 
of the unreaſonableneſs and even of the impoſiibility of con- 

"Dn tinuing 
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tinuing the war on the ſame diſproportionate foot. Their 
univerſal ſenſe was that we had taken, except the part of the 
ſtates general, the whole burden of the war upon us, and 
even a proportion of this; while the entire advantage was to 
accrue to others: that this had appeared very groſly in one 

thouſand ſeven hundred and nine and one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ten, when preliminaries were inſiſted upon, 
which contained all that the allies, giving the greateſt looſe 
to their wiſhes, could defire, and little or nothing on the be- 
half of Great Britain: that the war, which had been begun 
for the ſecurity of the allies, was continued for their gran- 
deur ; that the ends propoſed when we engaged in it might 
have been anſwered long before, and therefore that the firſt 
favorable occaſion ought to be ſeiſed of making peace; 
which we thought to be the intereſt of our country, and 
which appeared to all mankind, as well as to us, to be that 


of our party. 


Tusk were in general the views of the tories, and for the 
part I acted in the proſecution of them, as well as of all the 
meaſures acceſſory to them, I may appeal to mankind. To 
thoſe who had the opportunity of looking behind the curtain 
1 may likewife appeal for the difficulties which lay in my 
way,and for the particular diſcouragements which I met with. 
A principal load of parliamentary and foreign affairs in their 
ordinary courſe, lay upon me: the whole negotiation of the 
peace and of the troubleſome invidious ſteps preliminary to 
it, as far as they could be tranſacted at home, were thrown 
upon me. I continued in the houſe of commons during that 
important ſeſſion which preceded the peace ; and which, by 
the ſpirit thewn through the whole courſe of it, and by the 
reſolutions taken in it, rendered the concluſion of the treaties 
practicable. After this I was dragged into the houſe of lords 
in ſuch a manner, as to make my promotion a puniſhment, 
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not à reward, and was there left to defend the treaties al- 
| EL tide e tte I ones 
moſt aloges; 5 Arr oor do anne! 6 


ien bas Sec ee e eee ee 
Ir would not have been hard to have forced the earl of 
Oxrorp to uſe me better. His good intentions began to be 
very much doubted of: the truth is, no opinion of his ſin- 
cerity had ever taken root in the party ; and which was worſe, 
perhaps, for a man in his ſtation, the opinion of his capacity 
to fall apace. He was ſo hard puſhed in the houſe of 


uy - 
= 


lords in the beginning of one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


twelve, that he had been forced, in the middle of the ſeſſion, 
to perſuade the queen to make a promotion of twelve peers 
at once; which was an unprecedented and invidious megſure, 
to be excuſed by nothing but the neceſſity, and hardly by 
that. In the houſe of commons his credit was low, and my 
reputation very high. Vou know the nature of that aſſem- 
bly : they grow, like hounds, fond of the man who ſhews 
them game, and by whoſe halloo they are uſed to be encou- 
raged. The thread of the negotiations, which could not 
ſtand ſtill a moment without going back, was in my hands: 
and before another man could have made himſelf maſter of 
the buſineſs, much time would have been loſt, and great in- 
conveniencies would have followed. Some, who oppoſed the 
court ſoon after, began to waver then: and if I had not want- 
ed the inclination, I ſhould have wanted no help to do miſ- 
chief. I knew the way of quitting my-employments and of 
retiring from court when the ſervice of my party required it: 
but I could not bring myſelf up to that reſolution, when the 
conſequence of it muſt have been the breaking my party, 
and the diſtreſs of the public affairs. I thought my miſtreſs 
treated me ill, but the ſenſe of that duty which I owed her 
came in aid of other conſiderations, and prevailed over my re- 
ſentment. Theſe ſentiments, indeed, are ſo much out of faſhi- 
on, that a man who avows them is in danger of paſſing for a 
T8518 - | bubble 
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began, indeed, in my heart, to renounce the friendſhip, —— 


een ſaw, however, that he had no friendſhip for any 


a ſecret emotion of mind; when 1 compare the vaſtneſs of 
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bubble in the world: yet they were, in the conjuncture 1 


ſpeak of, the true motives of my conduct, and you ſaw me go 
on as chearfully ; in the troubleſome and dangerous work aſ- 
me, as if I had been under the utmoſt fatisfaction. I 


ell chat time I had preſerved inviolable for Oxroxp. I was 
not aware of all his treachery, nor of the baſe and little means 
which he employed then, and continued to employ after- 
wards, to ruin me in the opinion of the queen and every 


body, and that with reſpect to me, inſtead of having the abi- 
lity to render that merit which I endeavored to acquire an 
addition of ſtrength to himſelf, it became the object of his 
jealouſy, and a reaſon for undermining me. In this temper of 
mind I went on, till the great work of the was conſum- 
mated, and the ſigned at Utrecht: after which a new 
and more melancholy ſcene ey the gy as well as * mn 
opened idelf. 2 A | 


I Au far from thinking the treaties, or the negotiations 
which led to them, exempt from faults. Many were made 
no doubt in both, by thoſe who were concerned in them, by 
myſelf in the firſt 2 and many were owing purely to tho 
oppoſition they met with in every ſtep of their progreſs. 1 
never look back on this great event, paſſed as it is, without 


the undertaking, and the importance of 1 it's ſuccels, with the 
means employed to bring it about, and with thoſe whichwere 
employed to traverſe it. To adjuſt the pretenſions and to 
ſettle the intereſts of ſo many princes and ſtates, as were en- 
gaged in the late war, would appear, when conſidered ſimply 
and without any adventitious difficulty, a work of prodigious 
extent. But this was not all. Each of our allies thought 


himſelf entituled to raiſe his demands to the moſt extravagant 
” 5 height. 
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height. They had been encouraged to this, firſt by the en- 
—— which we had entered into with ſeveral of them; 
with ſome to draw them into the war, with others to prevail 
on them to continue it, and ſecondly by the manner in which 
we had treated with France in ſeventeen hundred nine and ten. 
Thoſe who intended to tie the knot of the war ag hard, and 
to render the coming at à peace as i ticable as they 
could, had found no method ſo effectual as that of leaving 
every one at liberty to inſiſt on all he could think of, and 
leaving themſelves at liberty, even if theſe conceſſions ſnould 
be made, to break the treaty by ulterior demands. That chis 
was the ſecret, 1 can make no doubt after the confeſſion of 
one of the“ plenipotentiaries Who tranſacted theſe matters, 
and who communicated to me and to two others of the 
queen's miniſters an inſtance of the duke of MaxrzorouGH's 
management at a critical moment, when the french miniſters 
at Gertrudenberg ſeemed inelinable to come into an expedient 
for explaining the thirty- ſeventh article of the preliminaries, 
which could not have been refuſed. Certain it is, that the 
king of France was at that time in- earneſt to execute the ar- 
ticle of Pil 1e's abdication: and therefore the expedients ſor 
adjuſting what related to this article would eaſily enoughichave 
been found, if on our part there had been a real intention 
of concluding. But there was no ſuch intention: and the 
plan of thoſe who meant: to prolong the war was eſtabliſhed 
among the allies, as the plan which ought to be- followed 
whenever a peace came to be treated. The allies imagi 
that they had a right to obtain at leaſt every thing which had 
been demanded for them reſpectively: and it was viſible that 
nothing leſs would content them. Theſe conſiderations tet 
the vaſtneſs of the undertaking in a ſufficient light. 
TU Halit cd mene 


Tur importance of ſuceeeding, in the work of the peace, 

was equally great to Europe, to our country, to our party, 
| * Buys penſionary of Amſterdam. | 

to 
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to our perſons, to the preſent age, and to future generations. 
But I need not take pains to prove what: no man will deny. 
The means employed to bring it about were in no degree 
proportionable. A few men, ſome-of whom had never been 
concerned in buſineſs of this kind before, and moſt of whom 
put their hands for a long time to it faintly and timorouſly, 
were the inſtruments of it. The miniſter who was at their 
head ſhewed himſelf every day incapable of that attention, 
that method, that comprehenſion of different matters, which 
the farſt poſt in ſuch a-government as ours requires in quiet 
times. He was the firſt ſpring of all our motion by his cre- 
dit with the queen, and his concurrence was neceſſary to 
every thing we did by his rank in the ſtate: and yet this 
man ſeemed to be ſometimes aſleep, and ſometimes at play. 
He neglected the thread of buſineſs, which was carried on 
for this reaſon with leſs diſpatch and leſs advantage in the 
proper channels, and he kept none in his own hands. He 
negotiated, indeed, by fits and ſtarts, by little tools, and in- 
direct ways: and thus his activity became as hurtful as his 
indolence ; of which I could produce ſome remarkable in- 
ſtances. No good effect could flow from ſuch a conduct. In 
a word, when this great affair was once engaged, the zeal of 
particular men in their ſeveral provinces drove it forward, 
tho they. were not backed by the concurrent force of the 
whole adminiſtration, : nor had the common helps of advice 
till it was too late, till the very end of the negotiations: 
even in matters, ſuch as that of commerce, which they could 
not be ſuppoſed to underſtand. That this is a true account 
of the means uſed to arrive at the peace, and a true charac- 
ter of that adminiſtration in general, I believe the whole 
cabinet council of that time will bear me witneſs.” Sure I am, 
that moſt of them have joined with me in lamenting this 
ſtate of things whilſt it ſubſiſted, and all thoſe who were em- 
ployed as miniſters in the ſeveral parts of the treaty felt ſuf- 

g | ficiently 
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SIR WILLIAM WIN DHAM. 11 
ficiently the difficulties which this ſtrange management often 
reduced them to. I am conſident they have not forgot them. 

Ir the diane employed to bring the peace about were 
feeble, and in one reſpect contemptible, thoſe employed to 


break the negotiation were ſtrong and formidable. As ſoon 


as the firſt ſuſpicion of a treaty's being on foot crept abroad 
into the world, the whole alliance united with a powerful 
party in the nation to obſtruct it. From that hour to the 
moment the congreſs of Utrecht finiſned, no one meaſure 
poſſible to be taken was omitted to traverſe every advance 
that was made in this work, to intimidate, to allure, to em- 
barraſs every perſon concerned in it. This was done without 
any regard either to decency or good policy: and from hence 
it ſoon followed, that paſſion and humor mingled themſelves 
on each ſide. A great part of what we did for the peace, 
and of what others did againſt it, can be accounted for on no 
other principle. The allies were broke among themſelves 
before they began to treat with the common enemy. The 
matter did not mend in the courſe of the treaty: and France 
and Spain, but eſpecially the former, profited of this diſ- 


union. 


Wonxvzx makes the compariſon, which I have touched 
upon, will ſee the true reaſons which rendered the peace leſs 
anſwerable to the ſueceſs of the war than it might, and than 
it ought to have been. Judgment; has been paſſed in this 


caſe, as the different paſſions or intereſts of men have inſpired 
them. But the real cauſe lay in the conſtitution of our mini- 


ſtry, and much more in the obſtinate oppoſition which we met 


with from the whigs and from the allies. However, ſure it is, 


that the defects of the peace did not occaſion the deſertions 

from the tory party which happened about this time, nor 

thoſe diſorders in the court which immediately followed. 
Vol. I. C Loxs 
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Lox before the purport of- ke. treaties could be known, 
thoſe whigs who had ſet out with us, in ſeventeen hundred 
and ten, began to relapſe back to their party. They had a- 
mong us ſhared the harveſt of a new miniſtry, and like pru- 
dent perſons they took meaſures in time to have their Grd 
in that of a new gag 1 | 


Tux whimſical, or the hanover-tories continued zealous in 
appearance with us, till the 1 was ſigned. I ſaw no peo- 
ple fo eager for the concluſion of it *®. Some of them were 
in ſuch haſte, that they thought any peace preferable to the 
leaſt delay, and omitted no inſtances to quicken their friends 
who were actors in it. As ſoon as the treaties were perfected 
and laid before the parliament, the ſcheme of theſe gentle- 
men began to diſcloſe itſelf entirely. Their love of the peace, 
like other paſſions, cooled by enjoyment. They grew nice 
about the conſtruction of the articles, could come up to no 
dire& approbation, and, being let into the ſecret of what was 
to happen, would not preclude themſelves from the glorious 


advantage of nl on the ruins of their friends and of their 
party. 


Tux danger of the ſucceſſion, and the badneſs of the peace, 
were the two principles on which we were attacked. On the 
firſt, the whimſical tories joined the whigs, and declared di- 
retly againſt their party. Altho nothing is more certain 
than this truth, that there was at that time no formed 
deſign in the party, whatever views fome particular men 
might have, againſt his majeſty's acceſſion to the throne. 
On the latter and moſt other * _ affected a moſt 


giarious neutrality, 


* Hanmer's letter. 
IxnsTE ap 
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 InsTz4D of gathering ſtrength, either as a miniſtry or as a 
party, r r every day. The peace had been 
judged with reaſon to be the only ſolid foundation where- 
upon we could erect a tory ſyſtem : and yet when it was. 
made we found ourſelves at a full ſtand. Nay the very work, 
which ought to have been the baſis of our ſtrength, was in 
part demoliſhed before our eyes, and we were ſtoned with 
the ruins of it. Whilſt this was doing, Oxrorp looked on, 
as if he had not been a party to all which had paſſed; broke 
now and then a jeſt, which favored of the inns of court and 
the bad company in which he had been bred : and on thoſe 
occaſions, where his ſtation obliged him to ſpeak of buſineſs, 
was abſolutely unintelligible.” F 


WueTasR this man ever had any determined view beſides 
that of raiſing his family is, I believe, a problematical queſ- 
tion in the world. My opinion is, that he never had any 
other. The conduct of a miniſter, who propoſes to himſelf 
a great and noble object, and who purſues it ſteadily, may 
ſeem for a while a riddle to the world; eſpecially in a go- 
vernment like ours, where numbers of men different in their 
characters and different in their intereſts are at all times to 
be managed: where public affairs are expoſed to more acci- 
dents and greater hazards than in other countries; and 
where, by conſequence, he who is at the head of buſineſs will 
find himſelf often diſtracted by meaſures which have no re- 
lation to his purpoſe, and obliged to bend himſelf to things 
which are in ſome degree contrary to his main deſign. The 
ocean which environs us is an emblem of our government: 
and the pilot and the miniſter are in fimilar circumſtances. 
It ſeldom happens, that either of them can ſteer a direct 

courſe, and they both arrive at their port by means which 
frequently ſeem to carry them from it. But as the work 

| C 2 _ _ advances, 


/y 
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advances, the conduct of him who leads it on with real abi- 


lities clears up, the appearing/ inconſiſtencies are reconciled, 


and when it is once conſummated, the whole ſhews' itſelf ſo 
uniform, ſo plain, and ſo natural, that every dabler in poli- 
ties will be apt to think he could have done the ſame. But 
on the other hand, a man ho propoſes no ſuch object, ho 
ſubſtitutes artifice in the place i; ability, who inſtead of 
leading parties and governing accidents is eternally agitated 
backwards and forwards. by both, who begins every: day 
ſomething new, and carries nothing on to perfection, may 
impoſe a while on the world: but a little rden or a little 
later the myſtery will be revealed, and nothing will be found 
to be couched under it but «thread of pitiful expedients, the 
ultimate end of which never extended farther than living from 
day to day. Which of theſe pictures reſembles Oxroxp moſt, 
you will determine. I am 1orry to be obliged to name him | 
ſo often ; but how is it poſſible to do otherwiſe, while I am 
ſpeaking of times wherein the whole turn of affaire end, 
ed on his motions and character ? tre 


IL avs heard, and I believe truly, that when he returned 
to Windſor in the autumn of | ſeventeen hundred and thir- 


teen, after the marriage of his ſon, he preſſed extremely to 


have him created duke of NzwcasTLE or earl of CLARR: and 
the queen preſuming to heſitate on ſo extraordinary a pro- 
poſal, he reſented this heſitation in a manner which little 
became a man who had been ſo lately raiſed by the profu- 
fron of her favors upon him. Certain it is, that he began 
then to ſhew a ſtill greater remiſſneſs in all parts of his mi- 
niſtry, and to affect to ſay, that from ſuch a time, the very 
time I am ſpeaking of, he took no ſhare in the direction of 


affairs, or words to that effect. 


Hz e to have diſcovered intrigues which were fer 


on foot againſt him, and particularly he complained of the 
advan- 
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advantage which was taken of his abſence, during the jour- 


ney he made at his Ton's marriage, to undermine him with 
the queen. He is naturally inclined to believe the worſt, 
which I take to be a certain mark of a mean ſpirit and. a 
wicked ſoul : at leaſt I am fure that the contrary quality, 
when it is not due to weaknefs of 'underſtanding, is the 
fruit of a generous temper, and an honeſt heart. Prone to 
judge ill of all mankind, he will rarely be ſeduced by his 
credulity ; but I never knew a man ſo capable of being the 
bubble of his diſtruſt and jealouſy. He was ſo in this caſe, 
altho the queen, who could not be ignorant of the truth, 
ſaid enough to undeceive him. But to be undeceived, and 
to own himſelf ſo, was not his play. He hoped by cunning 
to varniſh over his want of faith and of ability. He was de- 
ſirous to make the world impute the extraordinary part, or 
to ſpeak more propertyy the no part which he acted with the 
ſtaff of treaſurer in his hand, to the queen's withdrawing 
her favor from him, and to his friends abandoning him: 
pretences utterly groundleſs, when he firſt made them, and 
which he brought to be real at laſt. Even the winter be- 
fore the queen's death, when his credit began to wain apace, 
he might have regained it; he might have reconciled him- 
ſelf perfectly with all his antient friends, and have acquired 
the confidence of the whole party. I fay he might have done 
all this; becauſe I am perſuaded that none of thoſe I have 
named were ſo convinced of his perfidy, fo jaded with his 
yoke, or ſo much picqued perſonally againſt him as I was: 
and yet if he would have exerted himſelf in concert with us, 
to improve the few advantages which were left us, and to 
ward off the viſible danger which threatened our perſons and 
our party, I would have ſtifled my private animoſity, and 
would have acted under him with as much zeal as ever. But 
he was uncapable of taking ſuch a turn. The ſum of all his 
policy had been to. amuſe the whigs, the tories, and the ja- 


cobites, 
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cobites, as long as he could, and to keep his power as long 
as he amuſed them. When it became im ble to amuſe 
mankind any longer, he appeared plainly at the end of his 


line. 


By a ſecret cotreſponllence with the late earl of Hals- 
ax, and by the intrigues of his brother, and other fanati- 
cal relations, he had endeavoured to keep ſome hold on the 


whigs. | 


Tux tories were attached to him at firſt by the heat of a 
revolution in the miniſtry, by their hatred of the people who 
were diſcarded, and by the fond hopes which it is eaſy to 

ive at the ſetting out of a new adminiſtration. Afterwards 
he held out the peace in proſpe& to them, and to the: jaco- 
bites, ſeparately, as an event which muſt be brought about 
before he could effectually ſerve either. You cannot have 
forgot how things which we preſſed were put off, upon every 
occaſion, till the peace: the peace was to be the date of a 
new adminiſtration, and the period at which the millenary 
year of toryiſm ſhould begin. Thus were the tories at that 
time amuſed : and fince my exile I have had the opportu- 
nity of knowing certainly and circumſtantially that the ja- 
cobites were treated in the ſame manner, and that the pre- 
tender was made, through the french miniſter, to expect that 
meaſures ſhould be taken for his reſtoration, as ſoon as the 

ace had rendered them practicable. He was to attempt 
nothing, his partiſans were to lie ſtill, Oxroxp undertook ' 


for all. 


ArTER many delays, fatal to the general intereſt of Eu- 
rope, this peace was ſigned, and the only conſiderable thing 
which he brought about afterwards was the marriage I have 
mentioned above: and by it an acceſſion of riches and ho- 

3 : | nor 
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nor to a family whoſe eſtate was very mean, and whoſe il- 
luſtration before this time I never met with any where but 
in the vain diſcourſes which he uſed to hold over claret. If 
he kept his word with any of the parties abovementioned, 
it muſt be ſuppoſed that he did ſo with the Whigs; for au de 
us we {aw nothing after the peace but increaſe of mortifica- 
tion and nearer approaches to ruin. Not a ſtep was made 
towards completing the ſettlement of Europe, which the 
treaties of Utrecht and Radftat left imperfect; towards for- 
tifying and eſtabliſhing the tory party; towards ſecuring 
thoſe who had been — principal actors in this adminiſtra- 
tion againſt future events. We had proceeded in a confidence 
that theſe things ſhould immediately follow the concluſion 
of the peace: he had never, I dare ſwear, entertained a 
thought concerning them. As ſoon as the laſt hand was given 
to the fortune of his family, he abandoned his miſtreſs, his 
friends, and his party, who had bore him ſo many years on 
their ſhoulders: and I was preſent when this want of faith 
was reproached him in the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt terms by 
one of * honeſteſt ® men in Britain, and before ſome of the 
moſt + conſiderable tories. Even his impudence failed him 
on this occaſion : he did not ſo much as attempt an excuſe. | 


Hx could not keep his word which he had given the pre- 

tender and his adherents, becauſe he had formed no party to 
fupport him in ſuch a deſign. He was ſure of having the 
whigs againſt him if he made the attempt, and he was not 
ture of having the tories for him. 


Ix this ſtate of en and diſtreſs, to which he had re- 
duced himſelf and us, you remember the part be ated. He 
was the ſpy of the e and voted with us in the morning 


* Lord TxE Vos. 
| + Duke of Oxmonn, lord AnxcLzsy, lord Harxcovar, and myſelf in Ox- 


kon n's ; lodgings i in St. James's houſe. 
againſt 
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againſt thoſe very queſtions which he had penned the night 


before with WaLroLs and others. He kept his poſt on 
terms which no man but-he would have held it on, neither 
ſubmitting to' the queen, nor complying with his friends, 
He would not, or he could not a& with us, and he reſolved 
that we ſhould not act without him, as long as he could hin- 
der it. The queen's health was very precarious, and at her 
death he hoped by theſe means to deliver us up, bound as it 
were hand and foot, to our adverſaries. On the foundation 


of this merit he flattered himſelf that he had gained ſome 


of the whigs, and ſoftened at leaſt the reſt of the party to 
him. By his ſecret negotiations at Hanover, he took it for 
granted that he was not only reconciled to'that court, but 
that he ſhould under his preſent 3 reign have as much 


credit as he had 1 that of the queen. He was 


weak enough to boaſt of this, and to promiſe his good of- 
fices voluntarily to ſeveral, for no man was weak enough to 
think them worth being ſollicited. In a word, you muſt 
have heard that he anſwered to lord DaxzrMouTH and to Mr. 
BrowLEy, that one ſhould keep the privy ſeal, and the other 
the ſeals of ſecretary ; and that lord Cowrzx makes no ſeru- 
ple of telling how he came to offer him the ſeals of chan- 
cellor. When the king arrived, he went to Greenwich with 
an affectation of pomp and of favor. Againſt his ſuſpicious 
character, he was once in his life the bubble of his credu- 
lity : and this delufion betrayed him into a puniſhment, 


more ſevere in my ſenſe than all which has happened to him 


fince, or than perpetual exile ; he was affronted in the man- 
ner in which he was preſented to the king. The meaneſt 


ſubject would have been received with goodneſs, the moſt 


obnoxious with an air of indifference ; but he was received 
with the moſt diſtinguiſhing contempt. © This treatment he 
had in the face of the nation. The king began his reign, 
in this inſtance, with puniſhing the ingratitude, the perfidy, 

3 | tne 
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the inſolence which had been ſhewn to his predeceſſor. Ox- 
ron fled from court covered with ſhame, the object of the 
deriſion of che: whigs, and of the indignation of the torjes. "A 


Tus queen: might, if he had pleaſed, haye ſaved her FS 
from all choſe mortifications. the, met with during the laſt 
months of her reign, and her ſerrants and the tory party 
2 'thols misfortunes. which. they endured during 3 a 
perhaps from thoſe which they have fallen into ſince 
— When ſhe found that the peace, from the con- 
cluſion of which ſhe expected caſe an — brought till 
greater trouble upon her; when ſhe ſaw the weaknets of her 
government, and the confuſion of her affairs encreaſe every 
day; when ſhe ſaw her firſt miniſter, bewildered and unable to 
extricate himſelf or her; in fine, when the negligence of his 
public conduct, and the ſaucineſs of his private behavior 
had rendered him inſupportable to her, and the took. the re- 
ſolution of laying him aſide, there was a ſtrength ſtill re- 
maining ſufficient to _ — vernment, to have 
fulfilled 3 in great part the * ＋·̊ͥ1·̊ů» the tories, and to 
have conſtituted both prey yp and. the rs in ſuch a ſitu· 
ation as would have left them little to apprehend. Some de- 
ſigns were indeed on foot which might have produced very 
great diſorders: Oxronp's conduct had given much occaſion 
to them, and with the terror of them he endeavored to inti- 
midate che queen. But expedients were not hard to be found, 

by which thoſe deſigns might have been nipped in the bud, or 

ele ſe by which the perſons tho promoted them might have been 

induced to lay them aſide. But that fatal irreſolution inhe - 
rent to the Stuart- race hung upon her. She felt too much 
inward reſentment to be able to conceal his diſgrace from 
him: yet after he had made this diſcovery, ſhe continued to 
e 3 an ts ar 34 
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obe e * were in kick a condition as ours [continued 
to — om ch autumn of one thouſand ſeven⸗ hundred and 
thirteen, to the ſummer following. The queen's health funk 
| day. The attack which ſhe had in the winter at 
Windfor, ſerved as a warnin both to thoſe who wiſhed, and 
to thoſe who feared her death, to expect it The party which 
oppoſed the court had beem comtinually gaining! ſtrength by 
the weakneſs of our adminiſtration: and at this time their 
numbers were vaſtly enereuſed, „and their ſpirit was raiſed by 
the near proſpect of the ſoccefhöon taking place We wete 
not at liberty to exert ti ſtrength we had. Wedaw our dans 
ger, and many of us ſaw the 'true means of avoiding it: but 
whilſt the magic wand was in the ſame hands, this know- 
ledge ſerved only to encreaſe our uneaſineſs; and whether 
we would or no, we were föreed with our eyes open to walk 
on towards the precipice. Every — we became leſs 
able, if the queen lived, to ſupport her government: if ſhe 
died, to ſecure our ſelves.” Olle Gde was united in 3 com- 
mon view, and acted upon an uniform plan; the other had 
really none at all. We Knew tlrat we were out of favor at 
the court of Hanover; that e Were repreſented there as ja- 
cobites, arid that the ele Sor, hit preſent majeſty, had been 
rendered publicly 'a party to that oppoſition, in ſpight of 
which we made the peace: and yet we neither had taken, 
nor could take in our preſent circumſtances; any meaſures to 
be better or worſe there. Theis we languiſhedꝭ tilb the twen- 
_ ty-ſeventh of July one thouſand ſeven hundred and fourteen, 
when the queen difmiſſed the treaſurer. On the friday fol- 
lowing, ſhe fel! into IP a ee and ce en 1 the 
fer alone. wort 9 n 


You do me, [ dias PS che Juſtice to — that «hilt 


this ſtate of e laſted I ſaw * well, how little mention 
. fovever 


44 ? 
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ſoever I might make of it at the time, that no man in the 
miniſtry, or inctheoparty; was do much expuſed as myſelf. I 
could expect no quatter from the higs, for. I bad: deſerved 
none. Thete were perſons amongſt them for whom I had 
great eſteem and friendſhip a yet heither with theſe nor with 
any others had-I preſervedbaſſeęret corteſpondence, which 
might be of uſe to me in th day of diſtreſs; and beſides the 
general character of my party, I knew that particular preju- 
dices were entertained againſt me at Hangver; The whigs 
wanted nothing but an opportunity of attacking the peace, 
and it could hardly be imagined that they would ſtop there. 
In which caſe, I knew that they could have hold on no man 
ſo much as myſelf: the inſttuctions, the orders, the memo- 
rials had been drawn by me, the correſpondence relating to 
it in France, and every where elſe, had been carried on by 
me; in a word, my hand appeared to almoſt every paper 
which had been writ in the hole courle of the negotiation, 
To all theſe conſiderations d added that of the weight of per- 
ſonal reſentment, which I hiaad created againſt my ſelf at 
home and abroad: in part unavoidably by the ſhare I was 
obliged to take in theſe affairs andi in part, if you will, un- 
neceſſarily by the warmth of my temper, and by ſome un- 
guarded expreſſions for which I have no excuſe to make, but 
that which Tacrrus makes for his father-in-law, Jurius 
AGRICOLA : ** honeſtius, putabam offendere quam odiſſe. 
M e eee et d deni ie 
_ Havixs this proſpect of being: diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of my party, in the common calamity; by ſeveret treatment, 
I might have juſtified myſelf, by reaſon and by great autho- 
rities too, if I had made early proviſion, at leaſt to be fafe, 
when I ſhould be no longer ufeful. How I could have ſę- 
cured this point I do not think fit to explain, pours 
is that I made no one ſtep towards it. I reſolved not to a- 
bandon my party by turning whig, or, which is worſe a great 
huh | D 2 Ihe . deal, 


\ 
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deal, whimſical, nor to treat ſeparately from it. I reſolved 
to keep my ſelf. at liberty to act on a tory bottom. If the 
queen Liloraced Oxronp and continued to live afterwards, I 
knew we ſhould have time and means to provide for our fu- 
ture ſafety : if the queen died and left us in the ſame unfor- 
tunate circumſtances, I expected Wer wounds the 
tories, and I was prepared for it. + 8100 


Tus thunder had toe ng grumbled in the air, and yet when 
= bolt fell, moſt of our party appeared as much ſurpriſed 
as if they had had 1 to expect it. There was a per- 
fe calm and univerſal ſubmiſſion through the whole king 
dom. The Cuzvarits indeed ſet out as if his deſign had 

been to gain the coaſt and to embark for Great Britain, and 
the court of France made a merit to themſelves. of ſtopping 
him and obliging him to return. But this, to my certain 
knowledge, was a farce acted by concert, to keep up an opi- 
nion of his character, when all opinion of his cauſe ſeemed 
to be at an end. He owned this concert to me at Bar, on 
the occaſion of my telling him that he would have found no 
party ready to receive him, and that the enterpriſe would 

been to the laſt degree extravagant. He was at this 


time far from having any encouragement: no patty, numer- 
ous enough to make Ae kaft diſturbance, was formed in his 


favor. On the king's arrival the ſtorm aroſe. The menaces 
of the whigs, bebe by ſome very-zaſh deelarations, by lit- 


tle circumitances of humor which frequently offend more 


than real injuries, and by the entire Wen e all e w_ 
as in e blew up the coals. 


Ar bcft many of the/welch ded bean made/to-entearain 
forte ſaiur' bo pes that they would be permitted to live in 
vet. I have been affured" that the king left Hanover in 
—— Happy had it been for him and for 3 
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had continued in it; if the moderation of his temper had 
not been overborne by the violence of party, and his and the 
national intereſt ſacrificed to the paſſions of a fe-. Others 
there were among the tories who had flattered themſelves 
with much greater — 5 — theſe, and who had de- 
pended, not on ſuc n vor and d us advance- 
— as r e 700 eredit __ 
ſubſtantial power under the new government. Such im 
fions on the minds of ' men had rendered the two hou of 
— — which were then ſitting, as good courtiers to 
GroRGe, as ever they had been to queen Anne. But 
all * hopes being at once and with ene U ore 
deſpair ſucceeded i in their room. on 


om patty tes Wen ud like men delivered. over to 
their paſſions, and unguided by any other principle; not 
like men fired by a juſt reſentment a «| reaonubls asd. 
tion to a bold undertaking. They treated the government 
like men who were reſolved not to live under it, and 
they took no one meaſure to ſupport themſelyes againſt it. 
They expreſſed, without reſerve or circumſpection, an eager- 
neſs to join in any attempt againſt the eſtabliſhment which 
they had received and confirmed, and which many « of them 
had courted but a few weeks before: and yet in the midſt 
of all this bravery, when the election of the new parliament 
came on, ſome of theſe very men acted with the coolneſs of 
thoſe who are much nn 9 to waeren * o 
take arms. 


Tus body of the bee being in i in at to 
be wondered at, if they heated one another, and began apace 
to turn their eyes towards the pretender : and if thoſe few, 


who had already engaged with him 1 3 _ 
o liſta party for 40 


I wexT, 


er the conjuncture and endeav 
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as the ſeals were taken from me, into the country, and 
whilſt I continued there, I felt the general diſpoſition to ja- 
cobitiſm encreaſe daily among people of all, ranks; among 
ſeveral who had been conſtantly diſtinguiſhed, by their aver- 
ſion to that cauſe. But at my return to London in the month 
of February or March one thouſand ſeven hundred and fif- 

teen, a few weeks before I left England, I began for the — 
time in my whole life to men theſe general diſp 
ripen into reſolutions, and to obſerve ſome regular wor ny 
among many of our principal friends, which . denoted: a 
ſcheme of this kind. Theſe workings, indeed, were very 
faint, for the perſons concerned in carrying them on did not 
think it ſafe to ſpeak too plainly to men who were, in truth, 
ill diſpoſed to the government, becauſe they neither found 
their account at preſent under it, nor had been managed 
with art enough to leave them hopes of finding it hereafter ; 
but who at the ſame time had not the leaſt affection for 
the pretender's perſon, nor * principle ne to his 


intereſt, 121; © 1+ * 


Tu HIS was the ſtate of thing 8 N the.n new parliament, 
which his majeſty had called, allembled. A great majority 
of the elections had gone in ee of the Whigs; to which 
the want of concert among the tories had contributed as 
much as the vigor of that party, and the influence of the 
new government. The whigs came to the opening. of this 
parliament full of as much violence as could poſſeſs men who 
expected to make their court, to confirm themſelves in power, 
[ and to gratify their reſentments by the ſame meaſures, I have 
| heard that it was a diſpute among the miniſters how far this 
f ſpirit ſhould be indulged, and that the king was determined, 


or confirmed in a determinations: to conſent to the proſecu- 
1 tions, 


o 
-- 
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tions, and to give the reins to the party by the repreſenta- 
tions that were made to him, that great difficulties would 
ariſe in the conduct of the! ſeſfion, if the court ſhould ap- 
pear inclined to check this ſpirit, and by Mr. W. 's un- 
dertaking to carry all the buſineſs fucceſsfull through the 
houſe — commons if they were at liberty. Such has often 
been the unhappy fate of our princes: a real neceſſity ſome- 
times, and ſometimes a ſeeming one, has forced them to 
compound with a part of the nation at the expence of the 
whole ; and the ſucceſs: of their buſineſs for one year has 
den rene at the Ee of 3 diſorder! for many. tt 
g gr 134 Ch: Dat 171 
Tur eee 1. am . of affordea aitndcebly in- 
ſtance of this truth. If milder — had been purſued; 
certain it 18, that the tories: had never univerſally embraced 
jacobitiſm. The violence of the whigs forced them into the 
arms of the pretender. The court and the party. ſeemed td 
vie with one another which ſhould go the greateſt lengths in 
ſcyerity : and the miniſters, whoſe true intereſt it muſt at all 
times be to calm the minds of men; and who ought never to 
ſet the examples of extraordinary inquiries or extraordinary ac- 
culatings, were n nem che tries the en | 
Tas cauabil "a ane ich been. to FR as foon as the 
queen died, acted like a council of the holy office. Who- 
ever looked on the facc of the nation ſaw every thing quiet; 
not one af thoſe ſymptoms appearing which muſt have ſhewn 
themſelves more or leſs at that moment, if, in reality; there 
had been any meaſures taken during the former reign to de- 
feat the proteſtant ſucceſhon His majeſty aſcended the throne 
with as little diction and as little trouble, as ever a ſon 
ſucceeded'a father in the poſſeſſion bf a private patrimony. 
But he, who had the opportunity{ which I had till my diſ- 
Pe ſceing a great part of what — in that council, 


would 
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would have thought that there had been an oppoſition actu- 
ally formed, that the new eſtabliſhment was — 3 
Iy from without, and alen from within. 


Tus fame disposition continued — the King's on 


This political inquiſition went on with all the s ima- 

ne ſeiſing of papers, in ranſacking the queen's cloſet, 
om examining even her private letters. - . The had cla- 
mored loudly, and affirmed in the face of the world, that the 
nation had been ſold to France, to Spain, to the pretender : 


and.whilſt they endeavored in vain, by very ſingular methods, 
to find ſome he to juſtify what they had advanced with- 


out proof, they put themſelves under an abſolute neceſſity of 
grounding the moſt ſolemn proſecution on things whereof 
they might indeed have proof, but which would never paſs 
for crimes before any judges, but ſuch. as were parties at ne 
ſame time. 


In the king's firſt wes from the thee; all the inflem- 
ing hints were given, and all the methods of violence were 
chalked out to the two houſes. The firſt ſteps in both were 
perfectly anſwerable: and to the ſhame of the peerage be it 
ſpoken, I ſaw at that time ſeveral lords concur to condemn, 
in one general vote, all that they had approved of in a for- 

mer parliament by many particular reſolutions. Among ſe- 
veral bloody ee propoſed and agitated at this time, 
the reſolution of impeaching me of high treaſon was taken: 
and I took that of leaving England, not in a panic terror 
improved by the artifices of the duke of MaxLzorouGn, 
whom I knew even at that time too well to act by his advice 
or information in any caſe, but on ſuch grounds as the pro- 
ceedings which ſoon followed ſufficiently juſtified, and as 1 
have never repented building upon. Thoſe who blamed it 
in the firſt heat were ſoon after obliged to change their lan- 


= guage 3 
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guage ; for what other reſolution could I take? The method 


of proſecution deſigned againſt me would have put me im- 
mediately out of condition to act for myſelf, or to ſerve thoſe 
who were leſs expoſed than me, but who were, however, in 
danger. On the other hand, how few were there on whoſe 
aſſiſtance I could depend, or to whom I would, even in thoſe 
circumſtances, be obliged ? The ferment in the nation was 
wrought up to a conſiderable height; but there was at that 
time no reaſon to expect that it would influence the proceed- 
ings in parliament in favor of thoſe” who ſhould be accuſed: 
Left to it's own movement, it was much more proper toquick- 
en than ſlacken the proſecutions: and who was there to 
guide it's motions ? The tories who had been true to one 
another to the laſt were an handful, and no great vigor could 
be expected from them. The whimſicals, diſappointed of 
the figure which they hoped to make, began, indeed, to join 
their old friends. One * of the principal amongſt them was 
ſo very good as to confeſs to me, that if the court had call- 
ed the ſervants of the late queen to account, and had ſtop- 

d there, he muſt have conſidered himſelf as a judge, and 
— acted according to his conſcience on what ſhould have 
appeared to him: but that war had been declared to the 
whole tory party, and that now the ſtate of things was alter- 
ed. This diſcourſe needed no commentary, and proved to 
me, that I had never erred in the judgment I made of this 
ſet of men. Could I then reſolve to be obliged to them, or 
to ſuffer with Oxroxp? As much as I ſtill was heated by the 
diſputes in which I had been all my life engaged againſt the 
whigs, I would ſooner have choſe to owe my ſecurity to their 
indulgence, than to the aſſiſtance of the whimficals : but 1 
thought baniſhment, with all her train of evils, preferable to 
either. I abhorred Oxroxp to that degree, that I could not 


* Earl of AnGLesty, I told the fact to the biſhop of RocuesTer that night or 
the next day. | 


Vol. I. E bear 
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bear to be joined with him in any caſe. Nothing perhaps con- 
tributed ſo much to determine me as this ſentiment. A ſenſe 
of honor would ngt have permitted me to diſtinguiſh between 
his caſe and miſie den: and it was worſe than death to lie 
under the ö the fame, PAO f 
meaſures i in concert with him. 


I an now naine-to the eng ut which I left + Rugland, and 
have finiſhed the firſt part of that deduction of facts which 1 
propoſed to lay before you. I am hopetul, that you will not 
think it altogether tedious or — for although very 
little of what I have ſaid can be new to you, yet this fum- 
mary account will enable you with greater eaſe to recal to 
your memory the paſſages of thoſe four years, wherewith all 
that I am going to relate to you has an immediate and ne- 


ceſſary connexion. 


In whar fac been faid I am far from making my own pa- 
negyric. I had not in thoſe days ſo much merit as was aſ- 

cribed to me: nor ſince that time have I had fo little 
as the ſame perſons allowed me. I committed without diſ- 
pute many faults, and a greater man than I can pretend to be, 

conſtituted in the lame circumſtances, would not have kept 
clear of all: but with reſpect to the tories I committed none. 
I carried the point of party-honor to the height, and facri- 
fed every thing to my attachment to them during this pe- 
riod of time, Let us now examine whether I have done ſo 
during the reſt, | 


WuxN I arrived in Petri about the end of March one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen, the affairs of England 
were repreſented to me in another light than I had ſeen them 
in, when I looked upon them with my own eyes very few 
weeks before. I found the perſons, who were detached to 


3 1 ſpeak 
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ſpeak with me, prepared to think that I came over to nego- 
tiate for the pretender : and when they perceived that I was 
more ignorant than they imagined, I was affured by them, 
that there would be ſuddenly an univerſal riſing in England 
and Scotland. The leaders were named to me, their engage- 
ments ſpecified, and many gentlemen, yourſelf among others, 
were reckoned upon for particular fervices, N I was certain 
you had never been treated with. From whence I concluded, 
and the event has juſtified my opinion, that theſe aſſurances 
had been given on the general &ers of men, by fuch of 
our friends as had embarked — and gone farther aan 
the reſt. 


Tris management ſurpriſed me extreme 8 
ſwers I made, I — to ſet the mel. right: to 

ſhew that things were far from the point of maturity imagin-' 
ed; that the CHE vALIZX had yet no party for him, and 
that nothing could form one but the extreme violence which: 
the whigs threatened to exerciſe. Great endeavors were 
uſed to engage me in this affair, and to prevail on me to an- 
ſwer the letter of invitation ſent me from Bar. I 1 
as it was true, that I had no commiſſion from any perſon in 
England, and that the friends I left behind me urn 
only 22 who could determine me, if any could, 


take ſuch a ſtep. As to the laſt nn I abfoluely — 
fuſed it. | 


In the uncertainty of what would happen, whether the 
proſecutions would be puſhed, which was moft probable, in 
the manner intended againſt me, and againſt others, for all 
of whom, except the earl of Oxroep, I had as much con- 
cern as fon myſelf; or whether the whigs would relent, 
drop ſome, and ſoften the fate of others; I reſolved to con- 
dos myſelf ſo as to create no appearance which might be 
E 2 ſtrained 
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ſtrained into a pretence for hard uſage, and which might be 
retorted on my friends when they debated for me, or when 
they defended: themſelves. I ſaw the earl of Stair, I pro- 
miſed him that I would enter into no jacobite-engagements, 
and I kept my word with him. I writ a letter to Mr. ſe- 
cretary SrANHO E, which might take off any imputation of 
neglect of the government; and I retired into Dauphinè to 
remove the objection of reſidence near the court of France. 


Tu Is retreat from Paris was cenſured in England, and ſti- 
led a deſertion of my friends and of their coke : with what 
foundation let any reaſonable man determine. Had 1 en- 
gaged with the pretender before the party acted for him, or 
required of me that I ſhould do ſo, I had taken the air of 
being his man; whereas I looked on myſelf as theirs : I had 
gone about to bring them into his meaſures ; whereas I never 
intended, even fince that time, to do any thing more than 
to make him as far as poſhble act conformably to their 


views. 1 


Dvzins the ſhort time I continued on the banks of the 
Rhone, the proſecutions were carried on at Weſtminſter with 
the utmoſt violence, and the ferment among the people was 
| riſen to ſuch a degree, that it could end in nothing better, 

it might have ended in ſomething worſe, than it did. The 
meaſures which I obſerved at Paris had turned to no ac- 
count ; on- the contrary, the letter which I writ to Mr. 
ſecretary STANHOPE was quoted as a baſe and fawning fub- 
miſſion : and what I intended as a mark of reſpe& to the 
government, and a ſervice to my friends, was perverted to 
ruin me in the opinion of the latter. The act of attainder, 
in conſequence of my impeachment, had paſſed againſt me, 
for crimes of the blackeſt dye: and among other induce- 
ments to paſs it, my having been engaged in the * 

| | WELL intere 
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intereſt was one. How, well founded this article was has al- 
ready appeared; I was juſt as guilty of the reſt. | The cor- 
reſpondence with me was, you know, neither frequent nor 
ſafe. I heard ſeldom and darkly from you, and tho 1 ſaw 
well enough which way the current ran, yet I was entirely 
ignorant of the meaſures you took, and of the uſe you 
intended to make of me. I contented my ſelf, therefore, 
with letting you all know that you had but to command me, 
and that I was ready to venture in your ſervice the little 
which remained, as frankly as I had expoſed all which was 
gone. At laſt your commands came, and I ſhall ſhew you 
in what manner I executed them. ne Se m4) 


Tus perfon who was ſent to me arrived in the beginning 
of July one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen at the place 
where I was. He ſpoke in the name of all the friends whoſe 
authority could 2 me, and he brought me word that 
Scotland was not only ready to take arms, but under ſome 
fort of diſſatisfaction to be withheld from beginning; that 
in England the people were exaſperated againſt the govern- 
ment to ſuch a degree, that far from wanting to be encou- 
raged, 8 could not be reſtrained from inſulting it on 
every occaſion; that the whole tory party was become avow- 
edly jacobite; that many officers of the army, and the majo- 
rity of the ſoldiers were very well affected to the cauſe; that 
the city of London was ready to riſe, and that the enterpriſes 
for fciling of ſeveral places were ripe for execution: in a 
word, that moſt of the principal tories were in a concert with 
the duke of Oxon, for I had preſſed particularly to be in- 
formed whether his grace acted alone, or if not, who were 
his council ; and that the others were ſo diſpoſed that there 
remained no doubt of their joining as ſoon as the firſt blow. 
ſhould be ſtruck. He added, that my friends were a little 


ſurpriſed to obſerve that I lay neuter in ſuch a conjuncture. 
| He 
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He repreſented to me the danger I ran of being prevented by 
people of all fides from having the merit of engaging early 
in this enterpriſe ; and how unaccountable it would be for 
a man impeached and attainted under the preſent govern- 
ment to take no ſhare in bringing about a revolution fo near 
at hand and ſo certain. He entreated that I would defer no 
longer to join the CHE vALIER; to adviſe and aſſiſt in carry- 
ing on his affairs, and to ſollicite and negotiate at the court 
of France, where my friends imagined that I ſhould not fail 
to meet with a favorable reception, and from whence they 
made no doubt of receiving aſſiſtance in a ſituation of affairs 

ſo critical, ſo unexpected, and ſo promifing. He concluded 
by giving me a letter from the pretender, whom he had ſeen 
in his way to me, in which I was preſſed to repair without 
loſs of time to Commercy : and this inſtance was grounded 
on the meflage which the bearer of the letter had brought 
me from my friends in England. Since he was ſent to me, 
it had been more proper to have come directly where I was: 
but he was in haſte to make his own court, and to deliver the 
aſſurances which were entruſted to him. Perhaps too, he 
imagined that he ſhould tie the knot faſter on me by ac- 
quainting me that my friends had actually engaged for them 
ſelves and me, than by barely telling me that they deſired 
J would engage for myſelf and them. 


Ix the progreſs of the converſation he related a multitude 
of facts, which ſatisfied me as to the general diſpoſition of the 
people; but he gave me little ſatisfaction as to the meaſures 
taken for improving this diſpoſition; for driving the bu- 
ſineſs on with vigor if it tended to a revolution, or for ſup- 
porting it with advantage if it ſpun into a war. When I 
queſtioned him concerning ſeveral perſons whoſe diſinclina- 
tion to the government admitted of no doubt, and whoſe 
names, quality, and experience were very eſſential to the 


ſucceſs 
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ſacceſs of the undertaking, he owned to me, that they k * 
a great reſerve, ma e wt mant but encourage Süe 16's 
by general and dark expreſſions. | 


| I nxcRIVED this account and this kunden ill in e : 
yet important as the matter was, a few minutes ſerved to de- 
termine me. The circumſtances wanting to form a reaſon- 
able inducement to engage did not eſcape me. But the {mart 
of a bill of attainder tingled in every vein : and I looked on 
my party to be under oppreſſion, and to call for my aſſiſt- 
ance. Beſides which, I confidered firſt that I ſhould cer- 
tainly be informed, ben I conferred with the CHE VALIER, 
of many particulars unknown to this gentleman ; for I did 
not imagine that you could be ſo near to take arms, as he 

repreſented you to be on no other foundation than that which 
he expoſed : and ſecondly, that I was obliged in honor to 
declare, without waiting for a more particular information of 
what might be expected from England; fince my friends 
had taken their reſolution to declare, without any previous aſ- 
ſurance of what might be expected from France. This ſecond 
motive weighed extremely with me at that time: there is 
however more ſound than ſenſe in it, and it contains the ori- 
ginal error to which all your ſubſequent errors, and the thread 
of misfortunes which followed are to be * 


— 


Mr reſolution thus taken, I loſt no time in repairing to 
Commercy. The very firſt converſations with the CugevaLlies 
anſwered in no degree my expectations: and I affure you 
with great truth, that I began even then, if not to repent of 
my own raſhneſs yet to be fully convinced both of yours and 


mine, 


Hz ea to me like a man who expected every moment 
to = out for England or Scotland, but who did not very well 


know 
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know for which: and when he entered into the iculars 
of his affairs, I found that concerning the former he had no- 
thing more circumſtantial nor poſitive to go upon, than what 
T had already heard. The advices which were ſent from 
thence contained ſuch aſſurances of ſucceſs, as it was hard 
to think that men, who did not go upon the ſureſt grounds, 
would preſume to give. But then theſe aſſurances were ge- 
neral, and the authority ſeldom ſatis factory. Thoſe. which 
came from the beſt hand were verbal, and often conveyed by 
very doubtful meſſengers; others came from men whoſe for- 
tunes were as deſperate as their councils; and others came 
from perſons whoſe ſituation in the world gave little reaſon 
to attend to their judgment in matters of this kind. 


Tux duke of OxMonp had been for ſome time, I cannot 
ſay how long, engaged with the ChEVALIER. He had taken 
the direction of this whole affair, as far as it related to Eng- 
land, upon himſelf, and had received a commiſſion for this 
purpoſe which contained the moſt ample powers that could 
be given. After this one would be apt to imagine, that the 
principles on which the pretender ſhould proceed, and the 
tories engage in this ſervice, had been laid down; that 
a regular and certain method of correſpondence had been 
neſtabliſned; that the ncceſſary aſſiſtances had been ſpe- 
cified, and that poſitive aſſurances had been given of them. 
Nothing leſs. In a matter as ſerious as this, all was looſe and 
abandoned to the diſpoſition of fortune. The firſt point had 
never been touched upon. By what J have ſaid above you 
ſee how little care was taken of the ſecond : and as to the 
third, the duke had aſked a ſmall body of regular forces, a 
a ſum of money, and a quantity of arms and ammunition. 
He had been told in anſwer by the court of France, that he 
muſt abſolutely deſpair of any number of troops whatever, 

but he had been made in general to hope for ſome money, 
3 ſome 
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ſome arms, and ſome ammunition : a little ſum had, I think, 
been advanced to him. In a caſe ſo plain as this, it is hard 
to conceive how any man could err. The aſſiſtances de- 
manded from France at this time, and even greater than 
theſe, will appear, in the ſequel of this relation, by the ſenſe 
of the whole party to have been deemed eſſentially neceſſary 
to ſucceſs. In ſuch an uncertainty therefore, whether even 
theſe could be obtained, or rather with ſo much reaſon to 
apprehend that they could not, it was evident that the tories 
ought to have lain ſtill. They mi ight have helped the fer- 
ment againſt the government, * ould have — with 
the utmoſt care the giving any alarm, or even ſuſpicion of 
their true deſign, and have reſumed or not reſumed'it as the 
CHEVALIER was able or not able to provide the troops, the 
arms, the money, &c. Inſtead of which thoſe who were af 
the head of the undertaking, and therefore anſwerable for 
the meaſures which were purſued, ſuffered the buſineſs to jog 
merrily on. They knew in general how little dependence, 
was to be placed on foreign ſuccour, but acted as if they had 
been ſure of it: while the party were rendered ſanguine by 
their paſſions, and made no doubt of ſubverting a govern- 
ment they were angry with, both one and the other made 
as much buſtle, and gave as great alarm as would have been 
imprudent even at the eve of a gums inſurrection. This 
appeared to me to be the ſtate of things with . to En- 
gland, when I arrived at Commercy. 


Taz Scots had long preſſed the CnEvAIIR to come 
amongſt them, and had of late ſent frequent meſſages to 
quicken his departure, ſome of which were delivered in terms 
much more zealous than reſpectful. The truth is, they 
ſeemed in as much haſte to begin, as if they had thought 
themſelves able to do the work alone; as if they had been 
apprehenſive of no danger but that of ſeeing it taken out 
Ve, I. F of 
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of their hands, and of having the honor of it ſhared by 


others. However, that which was wanting on the part of 
England was not wanting in Scotland: the Scots talked 
aloud, but they were in a condition to riſe, They took little 
care to keep their intentions ſecret, but they were diſpoſed 
to put thoſe intentions into immediate execution, and 
thereby to render the ſecret no longer neceflary. They knew 
upon whom to depend for every part of the work, and they 
had concerted with the CHEvaLitr even to the place of his 


landing. 


Tuxxx was need of no great ſagacity to perceive how une- 
qual ſuch foundations were to the weight of the building 
deſigned to be raiſed on them. The Scots with all their 
zeal and all their valour could bring no revolution about, 
unlefs in concurrence with the Engliſh : and among the lat- 
ter nothing was ripe for ſuch an undertaking but the tem 
of the people, if that was fo. I thought therefore, that the 

nder's friends in the north ſhould be kept from riſing, 

till thoſe in the ſouth had put themſelves in a condition to 
act; and that in the mean while, the utmoſt endeavors ought 
to be uſed with the king of France to eſpouſe the cauſe ; and 
that a plan of the deſign, with a more particular ſpecification 
of the ſuccours deſired, as well as of the time when, and the 
place to which they ſhould be conveyed, ought to be writ 
for: all which, I was told by the marſhal of Bzxwic who 
had the principal direction at that time of theſe affairs 
in France, and I dare ſay very truly, had been often aſked 
but never ſent. I looked on this enterpriſe to be of the na- 
ture of thoſe which-can hardly be undertaken more than 
once ; and I judged that the 3 of it would depend on 
timing, as near as poſſible together, the inſurrection in both 
parts of the iſland, and the ſuccours from hence. The pre- 
tender approved this opinion of mine. He inſtructed me 
| | accord- 
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accordingly : and I left Lorain after having accepted the 


ſeals much againſt my inclination. I made one condition 
with him. It was this: that I ſhould be at liberty to quit 
a a ſtation which my humor and many other conſiderations 
made me think myſelf very unfit for, whenever the occaſion 
upon which I engaged was over, one way or other: and I 
defire you to remember that I did ſo. | 


I arRIVED at Paris towards the end of July one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifteen. You will obſerve that all I was 
charged with, and all by conſequence that I am anſwerable 
for, was to ſollicit this court, and to diſpoſe them to grant 
us the ſuccours neceſſary to make the attempt, as ſoon as we 
ſhould know cently: Bit England in what it was deſired 
that theſe ſuccours ſhould conſiſt, and whither they ſhould 
be ſent. Here I found a multitude of people at work, and 
every one doing what ſeemed good in his own eyes: no fub- 
ordination, no order, no concert, Perſons, concerned in 
the management of theſe affairs upon former occaſions, have 
aſſured me this is always the caſe. It might be ſo to ſome 
degree ; but I believe never ſo much as now. The jacobites 
had wrought one another up to look on the ſucceſs of the 
preſent deſigns as infallible. Every meeting-houſe which 
the populace demoliſhed, every little drunken riot which 
happened, ſerved to confirm them in theſe ſanguine expecta- 
tions: and there was hardly one amongſt them who would 
loſe the air of contributing by his intrigues to the reſtoration, 
which he took it for granted would be brought about with- - 
out him in a very few weeks. | 


Cart and hope fat on every buſy iriſh face. Thoſe who 
could write and read had letters to ſhew, and thoſe who had 
not arrived to this pitch of erudition had their ſecrets to 
whiſper. No ſex was excluded from this miniſtry. Fanny 

| | F 2 OGLE- 
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OcLETHore, whom you muſt have ſeen in England, kept 
her corner in it, and OLtive TzanT was the great wheel of 
our machine. 


I 1MAGINE that this picture, the lines of which are not in 
the leaſt too ſtrong, would ſerve to repreſent what paſſed on 
your fide of the water at the ſame time. The letters which 
came from thence ſeemed to me to contain rather ſuch things 
as the writers wiſhed might be true, than ſuch as they knew 
to be ſo; and the accounts which were ſent from hence were 
of the ſame kind. The vanity of ſome, and the credulity 
of others ſupported this ridiculous correſpondenee, and I 

ueſtion not but very many perſons, ſome ſuch I have known, 
did the ſame thing from a principle which they took to be 
a very wie one: they imagined that they helped by theſe 
means to maintain and to encreaſe the ſpirit of the party in 
England and France. They acted like Troas, that turbu- 
lent Aetolian, who brought Ax riochus into Greece: © qui- 
«© bus mendaciis de rege, multiplicando verbis copias ejus, 
c erexerat multorum in Graecia animos ; iiſdem & regis 
ce ſpem inflabat, omnium votis eum arceſſi.” Thus were 
numbers of people employed under a notion of advancing 
the buſineſs, or from an affectation of importance, in amuſ- 
ing and flattering one another, and in ſounding the alarm 
in the ears of an enemy, whom it was their intereſt to ſur- 

riſe. The government of England was put on it's guard : 
and the neceſſity of acting, or of laying aſide with ſome diſ- 
advantage all thoughts of acting for the preſent, was preci- 

itated before any meaſures neceſſary to enable you to act 
had been prepared or almoſt thought of. 
Ir his majeſty did not, till ſome fhort time after this, declare 
the intended invaſion to parliament, it was not for want of in- 


formation. Before I came to Paris, what was doing had been 
5 diſcovered. 
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diſcovered. The little armament made at the Havre which 
furniſhed the only means the CHE vALIER then had for his 
tranſportation into Britain, which had exhauſted the trea- 
ſury of St. Germains, and which contained all the arms and 
ammunition that could be depended upon for the whole un- 
dertaking, tho they were hardly ſufficient to begin the work 
even in Scotland, was talked of publicly. A miniſter leſs 
alert and leſs capable than the earl of STaiz would eaſily have 
been at the bottom of the ſecret; for ſo it was called, when 
the particulars of meſſages received and ſent, the names of 
the perſons from whom they came, and by whom they were 
carried, were whiſpered about at tea-tables and in coffee- 
houſes. | | | 


In ſhort ; what by the indifcretion of people here, what. 
by the rebound which came often back from London, what 
by the private intereſts and ambitious views of perſons in the 
french court, and what by other cauſes unnece to be ex- 
amined now, the moſt private tranſactions came to light: 
and they who imagined that they truſted their heads to the 
keeping of one or two friends, were in reality at the mercy 
of numbers. Into ſuch company was I fallen, for my fins: 
and it is upon the credit of ſuch a mob-miniſtry, that the 
tories have judged me capable of betraying a truſt, or inca- 
pable of diſcharging it. 


I HaD made very little progreſs in the bufineſs which 
brought me to Paris, when the paper fo long expected was 
ſent, in purſuance of former inſtances, from England. The 
unanimous ſenſe of the principal perſons engaged was con- 
tained in it. The whole had been dictated word for word 
to the gentleman who brought it over by the earl of. Mas, 
and it had been delivered to him by the duke of ORO. 
I was driving in the wide ocean without a compaſs, when 


this 


TT . — — 


renner 


this dropped unexpectedly into my hands. I received it 
joyfully, and I ſteered my courſe exactly by it. Whether the 
rſons from whom it came purſued the principles, and gb- 
ſerved the rules which they laid down as the meaſures of 
their own conduct and of ours, will appear by the ſequel of 


this relation. 5 | 


Tr1s memorial aſſerted, that there were no hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding in a preſent undertaking, for many reaſons deduced 
in it without an immediate and univerſal riſing of the people 
in all parts of England upon the Cuevarier's arrival, and 
that this inſurrection was in no degree probable unleſs he 
brought a body of regular troops along with him : that if 
this attempt miſcarried, his cauſe and his friends, the eng- 
liſh liberty and government, would be utterly ruined : but if 
by coming without troops he reſolved to riſque theſe and 

thing elſe, he muſt fet out ſo as not to arrive before 
the end of September, O. S. to juſtify which opinion many 
arguments were urged. In this caſe twenty thouſand arms, 
a train of artillery, five hundred officers with their ſervants, 
and a conſiderable ſum of money were demanded : and as 
ſoon as they ſhould be informed, that the CHE vALIER was in 
condition to make this proviſion, it was ſaid that notice 
ſhould be given him of the places to which he might ſend, 
and of the perſons who were to be truſted. I do not men- 
tion ſome inconveniencies which they touched upon arifin 
from a delay. Becauſe their opinion was clearly 25 this de- 
lay, and becauſe they could not ſuppoſe that the ChEVvALIER 
would act, or that thoſe about him would adviſe him to act, 
contrary to the ſenſe of all his friends in England. No time 
was loſt in making the proper uſe of this paper. As much 
of it as was fit to be ſhewn to this court was tranſlated into 
French and laid before the king of France. I was now able 
| to 
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to ſpeak with greater aſſurance, and in ſome ſort to under- 
take conditionally for the event of things. J 


Tus propoſal of violating treaties ſo lately and fo ſolemn- 
ly concluded, was a very bold one to be made to people, 
whatever their inclinations might be, whom the war had re- 
duced to the loweſt ebb of riches and power. They would 
not hear of a direct and open engagement, ſuch as the ſend- 
ing a body of s would have been, neither would they 

t the whole of what was aſked in the ſecond plan. But 
it was impoſſible for them or any one elſe to foreſee how far 
thoſe ſteps which they were willing to take, well improved, 
might have encouraged or forced them to go. They granted 
us ſome ſuccours, and the very ſhip in which the pretender 
was to tranſport himſelf was fitted out by DRIN E d'Anrcant 
at the king of France's expence. They would have concealed 
theſe appearances as much as they could; but the heat of 
the whigs and the reſentment of the court of England might 
have drawn them in. We ſhould have been glad indirectly 
to concur in fixing theſe things upon them: and in a word, 
if the late king had lived fix months longer, I verily believe 
there had been war again between England and France. 
This was the only point of time when theſe affairs had, to 
my apprehenſion, the leaſt reaſonable appearance even of 
poſſibility : all that preceded: was wild and uncertain: all 
that followed was mad and deſperate. But this favorable 
aſpect had an extreme ſhort duration. Two events ſoon hap- 
pened, one of which caſt a damp on all we were doing, and 
the other rendered vain and fruitleſs all we had done. The 
firſt was the arrival of the duke of OxMonD in France, the 


other was the death of the king. 


Wr had ſounded the duke's name high. His reputation 
and the opinion of his power were great. The French be- 


5 gan 
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gan to believe, that he was able to form and to head a party; 
that the troops would join him; that the nation would fol- 
low the ſignal whenever he drew his ſword; and the voice 
of the people, the echo of which was continually i in their 
ears, confirmed them in this belief. But when in the midſt 
of all theſe bright ideas they ſaw him arrive, almoſt literally 
alone, when to excuſe his coming, I was obliged to tell them, 
that he could not ſtay ; they ſunk at once from their hopes : 
and that which generally happens happened in this caſe ; 
becauſe they had had too good an opinion of the cauſe, they 
began to form too bad an one. Before this time, if they 
had no friendſhip for the tories, they had at leaſt ſome con- 
fideration and eſteem. After this, I ſaw nothing but compaſ- 
fion in the beſt of them, and contempt in the others. 


Wu I arrived at Paris, the king was already gone to 
Marly, where the indiſpoſition which he had begun to feel 
at Verſailles increaſed upon him. He was the beſt friend the 
CHEVALIER had: and when I engaged in this buſineſs, my 
principal dependence was on his perſonal character. This 
failed me to a great degree: he was not in a condition to 
exert the ſame vigor as formerly. The miniſters who ſaw ſo 
great an event as his death to be probably at hand, a certain 
minority, an uncertain regency, perhaps confuſion, at beſt 
a new face of government and a new ſyſtem of affairs, would 
not, for their own ſakes, as well as for the ſake of the pub- 
lic, venture to engage far in any new meaſures. All I had 
to negotiate by myſelf firſt, and in conjunction with the duke 
of Oxon ſoon afterwards, languiſned with the king. My 
hopes ſunk as he declined, and died when he expired. The 
event of things has ſufficiently ſhewn, that all thoſe which 
were entertained by the duke and the jacobite party under 
the regency were founded on the groſſeſt deluſions imagin- 


able. Thus was the project become impracticable before the 
time 
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time arrived, which was fixed by thoſe who aan things 
in Binglagd, for Fg it in execution. 


Tu new government af France — to me Wil a 
ſtrange country; I was little acquainted with the roads. 
Moſt of the "Xa I met with were unknown to me, and I 
hardly underſtood the language of the people. Of the men 
who had been in power under the late reign, many were diſ-- 
carded, and moſt of the others were too much taken up with 
the thoughts of ſecuring themſelves under this, to receive 
applications in favor of the pretender. The two men Who 
had the greateſt appearance of favor and power were d'AGu-' 
ESSSAU and NoalLLEs. i One was made chancellor, on the 
death of Volsix, from attorney N and the other was 
placed at the head of the treaſu The firſt n for a 
man of parts, but he never out of the ſphere of the 
law: T had no acquaintance with him before this time; and 
when you conſider his circumſtances and mine, you will not 
think it could be very eaſy for me to get acceſs to him now. 
The latter I had known extremely well whilſt the late king 
lived: and from the ſame court principle, as he was glad to 
be well with me then, he would hardly know me now. 
The“ miniſter who had the principal direction of foreign 
affairs I lived in friendſhip with, and I muſt on to his ho- 
nor, that he never ncouraghd a deſign, which he . 


that his court had no intention of mee 


Trsrt were other perſons, not to tire aun with farther 
particulars upon this head, of credit and influence, with 
whom I found indirect ain private ways of converſing: but 
it was in vain to expect any more than civil language from 
them, in a caſe which they found no diſpoſition in their 
maſter to countenance, and in favor of which 1 0 had no 

* M. d'HuxeLLes:. | f <2 
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prejudices of their own. The private engagements into which 
the duke of OxLRANS had entered with his majeſty, during 
the life of the late king, will abate of their force as the re- 

nt grows into ſtrength, and would ſoon have had no force at 
all if the pretender had met with ſucceſs : but in theſe be- 
ginnings they operated very ſtrongly. The air of this court 
was to take the counterpart of all which had been thought 
right under Lewis the fourteenth. © Cela reſemble trop 
c 4 Fancien ſyſteme, was an anſwer ſo often given, that it 
became a jeſt, and almoſt a proverb. But to finiſh this ac- 
count with a fact which is incredible, but ſtrictly true; the 
very peace, which had faved France from ruin, and the 
makers of it, were become as unpopular at this court, as at 
the court of Vienna. | 


Tux duke of -OxmonD flattered himſelf in this ſtate of 
things, that he had opened a private and ſure channel of 
arriving at the regent, and of bending him to his pur- 

ſes. His grace and I lived together at this time in an 
houſe which one of my friends had lent me. I obſerved that 
he was frequently loft, and that he made continual excur- 
fions out of town, with all the myſterious precaution ima- 
ginable. I doubted at firſt, whether theſe intrigues related to 
buſineſs or pleaſure. I ſoon diſcovered with whom they were 
carried on, and had reaſon to believe that both were mingled in 
them. It is neceſſary that I explain this ſecret to you. 


Ms. TzxanT, whom J have named above, had been pre- 
paring herſelf for the retired abſtemious life of a“ carmelite, 
by taking a ſurfeit of the pleaſures of Paris; when a little 
before the death of the queen, or about that time, ſhe went 


* She uſed to pretend a reſolution of turning nun. She is ſince married to the 
duke of BovitLon's brother, who was too much diſhonored by his former life, to 
be ſo even by this ſcandalous match. | 


3 into 
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into England. What ſhe was entruſted, either by the Cuz- 
VALIER, Or any other perſon, to negotiate there, I am igno- 
rant of, and it imports not much to know, In that jour- 


ney ſhe made or renewed an acquaintance with the duke of 


OrxmonD. The ſcandalous chronicle affirms, that ſhe brought 
with her, when ſhe returned into France, a woman, of whom 
I have not the leaſt knowledge, but who was probably hand- 
ſome ; ſince without beauty, ſuch a merchandiſe would not 
have been ſaleable, nor have anſwered the deſign of the im- 


porter: and that ſhe made this way her court to the regent. 


Whatever her merit was ſhe kept a correſpondence with him, 
and put herſelf upon that foot of familiarity, which he per- 
mits all thoſe who contribute to his pleaſures to afſume. She 
was placed by him, as ſhe told me herſelf, where I found her 
ſome time after that which I am ſpeaking of, in the houſe 
of an antient gentlewoman, who had formerly been maid of 
honor to Madame, and who had contracted at court a fpirit 
of intrigue, which accompanied her in her retreat. - 


Tus two had affociated to them the abbe de Tasizu, in 
all the political parts of their buſimeſs; for I will not ſup- 


e that ſo reverend an ecclehaſtic entered into any other 


ſeeret. This abbe is the regent's ſecretary: and it was 
.chiefly through him that the private treaty had been carried 
on between his maſter and the earl of Sraix in the king's 
reign, Whether the prieſt had ſtooped at the hure of a car- 
dinal's hat, or whether he acted the ſecond part by the ſame 
orders that he acted the firſt, I know not. This is ſure; 
and the britiſh miniſter was not the bubble of it, that whilſt 
he concerted meaſures on one hand to traverſe the pretend- 
er's deſigns, he teſtified on the other all the inclination poſ- 
ſible to his ſervice. A mad fellow, who had been an intend- 
ant in Normandy, and ſeveral other politicians of the loweſt 
torm, were at different times taken into this famous junto. 

G 2 Wirk 
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Wirn theſe worthy people his grace of OxMonD negoti- 
ated, and no care was omitted on his part to keep me out of 
che ſecret. The reaſon of which, as far as I am able to gueſs 
at, ſhall be explained to you by and by. I might very juſt- 
ly have taken this proceeding ill, and the duke will not be 
able to find in my whole conduct towards him any thing like 
it: I proteſt to you very ſincerely I was not in the leaſt moved 
at it. 


He advanced not a ſtep in his buſineſs with theſe ſham mi- 
niſters, and yet imagined that he got daily ground. I made 
no progreſs with the true ones, but I ſaw it. Theſe, how- 
ever, were not our only difficulties. We lay under another, 
which came from your fade, and which embarraſſed us more. 
The firſt hindered us from working forward to our point of 
view, but the ſecond took all point of view from us. 


A rarzx was ſent into England juſt before the death of 
the king of France, which had been drawn by me at Cha- 
ville in concert with the dukes of OxMond and BRRwIC, and 
with monſieur de Toxcy. This paper was an anſwer to the 
memorial received from thence, The ſtate of this country 
was truly repreſented in it : the difference was fixt between 
what had been aſked, and what might be expected from 
France, and upon the 4 #7 it was demanded what our friends. 
would do, and what they would have us to do ? The reply to 
this came through the french ſecretary of ſtate to our hands. 
They declared themſelves unable to ſay any thing, till they 
ſhould ſee what turn affairs would take on ſo great an event as 


the death of the king, the report of which had reached them. 


Sue a declaration ſhut our mouths and tied our hands. I 
confeſs I knew neither how to ſolicit, nor what to ſolicit ; 


this 
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this laſt meſſage ſuſpending the project on which we had 
| acted before, and which I kept as an inſtruction conſtantly 
before my eyes. It ſeemed to me uncertain, whether you in- 
tended to go on, or whether your deſign was to ſtifle as much 
as poſſible all paſt tranſactions ; to lie perfectly ſtill; to throw 
upon the court the odium of having given a falſe alarm, and 
to wait till new accidents at home, and a more favorable con- 
juncture abroad, might tempt you to reſume the enterpriſe. 
Perhaps this would have been the wiſeſt game you could have 
played : but then, you ſhould have concerted it with us who 
acted for you here. You intended no ſuch thing, as ap- 
peared afterwards :. and therefore, thoſe who acted for the 
party at London, whoever they were, muſt be deemed in- 
excuſable for leaving things on the foot of this meſſage, and 
giving us no advice fit to be depended upon for many weeks. 
Whilſt preparations were to be made, and the work was to 
be ſet a going by aſſiſtance from hence, you might reaſon- 
ably expect to hear from us, and to be determined by us: 
but when all hopes of this kind ſeemed to be gone, it was 
your part to determine us, and we could-take no reſolution 
here, but that of conforming ourſelves to whatever ſhould 
come preſcribed from England. : 


WùBIIsr we were in this condition, the moſt deſperate that 

can be imagined, we began to receive verbal meſſages from 
you that no more time was to be loſt, and that the CuxvA- 
LIE R ſhould come away. No man was, I believe, ever ſo 
embarraſſed as I found myſelf at that time. I could not ima+ 

ine that you would content yourſelves by looſe verbal meſ- 
= after all that had happened, to call us over, and I 
know by experience how little ſuch meſſages are to be de- 
pended on. For ſoon: after I engaged in theſe affairs, a monk 
arrived at Bar, diſpatched, as he affirmed, by the duke of 
OrMonD, in whoſe name he inſiſted that the ChEVALIE 


ſhould. 
3. 
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ſhould haſten into Britain, and that nothing but his preſence 
was wanting to place the crown on his head. The fellow 
delivered his errand ſo poſitively, and fo circumſtantially, 
that the reſolution was taken at Bar to ſet out, and my ren- 
dezvous to join the CHE vALIER was appointed me. This me- 
thod to fetch a king with as little ceremony as one would 
invite a friend to ſupper, appeared ſomewhat odd to me, who 
was then very new in theſe affairs. But when I came to 
talk with the man, for by good luck he had been ſent for 
from Bar to Paris, I eaſily diſcerned that he had no ſuch com- 
mifſion as he pretended to, and that he acted of his own 
head. I preſumed to oppoſe the taking any reſolution upon 
his word, tho he was a monk; and ſoon after we knew from 
the duke of OxwonD himſelf, that he had never ſent him. 


Tuis example made me cautious, but that which deter- 
mined my opinion was, that I could never imagine, without 
ſuppoſing you all run mad, that the ſame men who judged 
this attempt unripe for execution, unleſs ſupported by regu- 
lar troops from France, or at leaſt by all the other aſſtſtances 
which are enumerated above, while the defign was much 
more ſecret than at preſent, when the king had no fleet at 
ſea, nor more than eight thouſand men diſperſed over the 
whole iſland, when we had the good withes of the french 
court on our fide, and were ſure of ſome partieular aſſiſt- 
ances, and of a general connivance; that the ſame men, I 
ſay, ſhould preſs for making it now without any other pre- 
paration, when we had neither money, arms, ammunition, 
nor a ſingle company of foot, when the government of Eng- 
land was on it's guard, national troops were raiſed, foreign 
forces. ſent for, and France, like all the reſt of the continent, 
againſt us. I could not conceive ſuch a ſtrange combination of 
accidents as ſhould make the neceſſity of acting encreafe gradu- 
ally upon us, as the means of doing fo were taken from us. 

Uros 
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'Uron the whole matter, my opinion was, and I did not 
obſerve the duke of OxmMonD to differ from me, that we 
ſhould wait till we heard from you, in ſuch a manner as 
might aſſure us of what you intended to do-yourſelves, and 
of what you expected from us, and that in the mean while 
we ſhould go as far as the little money which we had, and 
the little favor which was ſhewn us would allow, in getting 


ſome embarkations ready on the coaſt. 


Sis GearGE ByNG had come into the road of Havre, and 
had demanded by name ſeveral ſhips which belonged to us, to 
be given up to him. The regent did not think fat to let him 
have the ſhips; but he ordered them to be unloaded, and 
their cargoes were put into the king's magazines. We were 
in no condition to repair the loſs; and therefore, when I 
mention embarkations, you will pleaſe to underſtand nothing 
more than veſſels to tranſport the pretender's perſon, and 
the perſons of thoſe who frould go over with him. This was 
all we could do, and this was not neglected. 


We were thus employed, when a gentleman arrived from 
Scotland. to repreſent the ſtate of that country, and to re- 
quire a definitive anſwer from the CuzvaLits, whether he 
would have the inſurrection to be made immediately, which 
they apprehended they might not be able to make at all, if 
they were obliged to defer it much longer. This gentleman: 
was ſent inſtantly back again, and was directed to let the 
perſons he came Gr know, that the CEVALIER was deſir- 
ous to have the riſing of his friends in England and Scotland 
ſo adjuſted, that they might mutually aſſiſt each other, and 
diſtract the enemy; that he had not received a final anſwer 
from his friends in England, but that he was in daily ex- 
pectation of it; that it was very much to be wiſhed, that all 
attempts in Scotland could be {ſuſpended till ſuch time as the 

Engliſh: 
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Engliſh were ready ; but that if the Scots were ſo preſſed that 
they muſt either ſubmit or riſe immediately, he was of opi- 


nion they ſhould riſe, and he would make the beſt of his 
way to them. | u = 


 Warar this forwardneſs in the Scots, and this uncertainty 
and: backwardneſs in the Engliſh muſt produce, it was not 
hard to foreſee ; and therefore, that I might negle& nothing 
in my power to prevent any falſe meaſures, as I was conſci- 
ous to myſelf that I had neglected nothing to promote true 
ones, I diſpatched a gentleman to London, where I ſuppoſed 
the earl of Max to be, ſome days before the meſſage I have 
juſt ſpoken of was ſent to Scotland. I defired him to make 
my compliments to lord Max, and to tell him from me, that 
I underſtood it to be his ſenſe, as well as the ſenſe of all our 
friends, that Scotland could do nothing effectually without 
the concurrence of England, and that England would not 
ſtir without aſſiſtance 2 abroad: that he might aſſure 
himſelf no ſuch aſſiſtance could be depended. upon, and that 
| I begged of him to make the inference from theſe propoh- 
tions. The gentleman went, but upon his arrival at Lon- 

don, he found that the earl of Max was already ſet out to 
draw the Highlanders into arms. He communicated his 

meſſage to a perſon * of confidence, who undertook to ſend 
4 it after his lordſhip, and this was the utmoſt which either 
ba he or I could do in ſuch a conjuncture. | 


PS 
— — 


2 
You were now viſibly departed from the very ſcheme 

which you had ſent us over, and from all the principles 
which had been ever laid down. I did what I could to keep 
up my own ſpirit as well as the ſpirits of the ChEVALIER and 
of all thoſe with whom I was in correſpondence : I en- 
deavoured even to deceive myſelf. I could not remedy the 
miſchief, and I was reſolved to ſee the concluſion of the pe- 


Mr. Lewis, who belonged to the earl of Oxrorp. 


rilous 
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rilous adventure. But I own to you, that I thought then, 
and that I have not changed my opinion ſince, that ſuch 
meaſures as theſe would not be purſued, by any reaſonable 
man, in the moſt common affairs of life. It was with the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment that I ſaw them purſued, in the conduct 
of an enterpriſe which had for it's obje& nothing leſs than 
the diſpoſition of crowns, and for the means of bringing it 
about nothing leſs than a civil war. 


IMeaTIENT that we heard nothing from England, when 
we expected every moment to hear that the war was begun 
in Scotland; the duke of OkuoNp and I reſolved to ſend a 
perſon * of confidence to London. We inſtructed him to re- 
peat to you the former accounts, which we had ſent over, to 
let you know how deſtitute the Caxzvalits was, cither- of 
actual ſupport, or even of reaſonable hopes, and to defire 
that you would determine whether he ſhould go to Scotland, 
or throw himſelf on ſome part of the engliſh coaſt. This 
perſon was farther inſtructed to tell you, that the CutvaLlies 
being ready to take ny reſolution at a moment's warning, 
you might depend on his ſetting out the inſtant he received 
your anſwer : and therefore, that to ſave time, if your in- 
tention was to riſe, you would do yell to act immediately, 
on the aſſurance that the plan you preſcribed, be it what it 
would, ſhould be exactly complied with. We took this re- 
ſolution the rather, becauſe one of the pacquets which had 
been prepared in cypher, to give you an account of things 
which had been put above three weeks before into monſieur 
de Toxcy's hands, and which by conſequence we thought 
to be in yours, was by this time ſent back to me by this mi- 


niſter, I think open, with an excuſe that he durſt not take 
upon him to forward it. 


„Mr. Fzecnier HAM Ton: he got all the papers by heart. 
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Tur perſon diſpatched to London returned very ſoon to 
us, and the anſwer he brought was *, that ſince affairs grew 
daily worſe, and could not mend by delay, our friends in 
England had reſolved to declare immediately, and that they 
would be ready to join the CHE vALIER on his landing: that 
his perſon would be as ſafe there as in Scotland, and that in 
every other reſpect, it was better that he ſhould land in Eng- 
land; that they had uſed their utmoſt endeavors, and that 
they hoped the weſtern counties were in a good poſture to re- 
ceive him. To this was added, a general indication of the place 
he ſhould come to, as near to Plymouth as poſſible. 


You muſt agree, that this was not the anſwer of men who 
knew what they were about. A little more preciſion was ne- 
ceſſary in dictating a meſſage, which was to have ſuch 
conſequences : and eſpecially fince the gentleman could not 
fail to acquaint the perſons he ſpoke with, that the Cu- 
VALIER Was not able to carry men enough to ſecure him from 
being taken up, even by the firſt conftable. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, the duke of Oxuoxp ſet out from Paris, and the 
CHEVALIER from Bar. Some perſons were ſent to the north 
of England, and others to London, to give notice that they 
were both on their way. Their routs were ſo ordered, that 
the duke of OxMonD was to fail from the coaſt of Normandy 
ſome days before the CHE vALIER arrived at St. Malo, to which 
place the duke was to ſend immediate notice of his landing; 
and two gentlemen acquainted with the country, and per- 
fectly well known to all our friends in thoſe parts, were diſ- 
1 before, that the people of Devonſhire and Somer- 
etſhire, who were, we concluded, in arms, might be appriſed 
of the ſignals which were to be made from the ſhips, and 
might be ready to receive the duke. 


* Lansbown gave this anſwer in the name of all the perſons privy to the ſecret. 


On 
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On the coaſt of France, and before his embarkation, the 
duke heard that ſeveral of our principal friends had been 
ſeiſed, immediately after the — — who came laſt from them 
had left London; that the others were all diſperſed, and that 
the conſternation was univerſal. He embarked notwith- 
ſtanding this melancholy news, and, ſupported by nothing 
but the firmneſs of his temper, he went over to the place 

appointed: he did more than his part, and he found that our 

pb had done leſs than theirs. One of the gentlemen who 
had paſſed over before him, and had traverſed part of the 
country, joined him on the coaſt, and aſſured him that there 
was not the leaſt room to expect a riſing. In a word, he was 
refuſed a night's lodging in a country which we had been told 
was in a good poſture to receive the CuxvALIERx, and where 
the duke expected that multitudes would repair to him. 


Hx returned to the coaſt of Britany after this uncomfort- 
able expedition, where the CE vALIR arrived about the ſame 
time from Lorain, What his grace propoſed by the ſecond 
attempt, which he made as ſoon as the veſſel could be refit- 
ted, to land in the ſame part of the iſland, I profeſs myſelf 
to be ignorant. I writ him my opinion at the time, and I 
have always thought, that the | in which he had like to 
have been caſt away, and which forced him back to the 
french coaſt, ſaved him from a much greater peril, that of 
periſhing in an attempt as full of extravagant raſhneſs, and 
as void of all reaſonable meaning, as any of thoſe adventures 


which have rendered the hero of La Mancha immortal. 


Tur CuRvALIER had now but one of theſe two things left 
him to do, one was to return to Bar, the other was to go to 
Scotland, where there were people in arms for him. He took 
this laſt reſolution. He left Britany, where he had as many 
miniſters as there were people about him, and where he was 

| | H 2 eternally 


rn rio 


eternally teiſed with noiſy diſputes about what was to be done, 
in circumſtances in which no reaſonable thing could be done. 
He ſent to have a veſſel got ready for him at Dunkirk, and 
he croſſed the country as privately as he could. | 


WnIIsr all theſe things paſſed, I remained at Paris, to wa 
if by any means ſome aſſiſtance might be at laſt procured 
without which it was evident, even to thoſe who flattered 
themſelves the moſt, that the game was up. 


No ſooner was the duke of OxMonD gone from Paris, on 
the deſign which I have mentioned, and Mrs. TzxzanT, who 


had accompanied him part of the way, returned, but I was 


ſent for to a little houſe at Madrid in the Bois de Boulogne, 
where the lived with mademoiſelle de Cravsstxr, the anti- 
ent gentlewoman with whom the duke of OrLE ans had placed 
her. Theſe two perſons opened to me what had paſſed whilſt 
the duke of Ormond was there, and the hopes they had of 
drawing the regent into all the meaſures neceſſary to ſupport 
the attempts, which were making in favor of the CHEVALIER. 


By what they told me at firſt, I ſaw that they had been 
truſted ; and by what paſſed in the courſe of my treating 
with them, it appeared, that they had the acceſs which they 
pretended to, All which I had been able to do by proper 
perſons and in proper methods, fince the king of France's 
death, amounting to little or nothing, I reſolved, at laſt, to 
try what was to be done by this indirect way. I put myſelf 
under the conduct of theſe female managers, and without 
having the ſame dependence on them as his grace of Oxmonn 
had, I puſhed their credit and their power as far as they 
reached, during the time I continued to ſee them. I met 
with ſmoother language” and greater hopes than had been 
given me hitherto. A note ſigned by the regent, ſuppoſed 


ts 
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to be writ to a woman, but which was to be explained to be 
intended for the carl of Max, was put into my hands to be 
ſent to Scotland. I took a copy of it, which you may ſee 
at the end of theſe papers *. When Sir Jonx AzzsxiNnE came 
to preſs for ſuccor, Got regent was prevailed upon by theſe wo- 
men to ſee him, but he carried nothing coal back with him, 
except a quantity of gold, part of the money which we had 
_ from Spain, and which was loft with the veſſel in a 

ery odd manner on the ſcotch coaſt. The duke of Oxmonn 
had been — ſeven or eight thouſand arms, which were 
drawn out of the magazines, and ſaid to be lodged, I think, 
at Compeigne. I uſed my utmoſt efforts, that theſe arms 
might be carried forward to the coaft, and I undertook for 
their tranſportation : but all was in vain ; ſo that the like- 
lihood of bringing any thing to effect in time appeared to 
me no greater than I had found it before I entered into this 


intrigue. 


I s00N grew tired of a commeree, which nothing but ſuc- 
ceſs could render tolerable, and reſolved to be no longer 
amuſed by the pretences, which were daily repeated to me, 
that the regent had entertained perſonal prejudices againſt 
me, and that he was inſenſibly, and by degrees, to be dip- 
ped in our meaſures ; that both theſe things required time, 
but that they would certainly be brought about, and that we 
ſhould then be able to anſwer all the expectations of the Eng- 
liſh and the Scotch. The firſt of theſe pretences contained 
a fact, which I could hardly perſuade myſelf to be true, be- 
cauſe I knew very certainly, that I had never given his royal 
highneſs the leaſt occaſion. for fuch prejudices : the ſecond 
was a work which might fpin out into a great and uncertain 
length. I took my reſolution to drive what related to my- 
{elf to an immediate explanation, and what related to others 


This note has not been found among the author's papers. 
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to an immediate deciſion, nat to ſuffer any excuſe for doing 
nothing to be founded on my conduct, nor the ſalvation, 15 
J could hinder it, of fa many gallant men as were in arms in 
Scotland, to reſt on the ſucceſs of ſuch womaniſh projects. I 
ſhall tell you what I did on the firſt head now, and what I 
did on the ſecond hereafter in its proper place. | 


Tue fact, which it was ſaid the regent laid to my charge, 
was a correſpondence with lord STais, and having been one 
night at his houſe, from whence I did not retire till three in 
the morning. As ſoon as I got hold of this, I deſired the 
marſhal of Bzrwic to go to him. The marſhal told him 
from me, that I had been extremely concerned, to hear in 

eneral, that I lay under his diſpleaſure ; that a tory, which 
it was ſaid he believed, had been related to me; that I ex- 
pected the juſtice which he could deny to no man of having 
the accuſation proved, in which caſe I was contented to pals 
for the laſt of human kind, or of being juſtified if it could 
not be proved. He anſwered, that ſuch a ſtory had been re- 
lated to him by ſuch perſons as he thought —_—_ not have de- 
ceived him; that he had been ſince convinced, that it was 
falſe, and that I ſhould be ſatisfied. of his regard for me: 
but that he muſt own he was very uneaſy to find, that I, who 
could apply to him through the marſhal v Hoxzrxze, could 
chuſe to treat with Mrs. TRANT, and the reſt; for he named 
all the cabal, except his ſecretary, whom I had never met at 
mademoiſelle Cuavsszay's. He added, that theſe people teiſed 
him at my inſtigation, to death, and that they were not fit 
to be truſted with any buſineſs. He applied to ſome of them 
the ſevereſt epithets. The marſhal of Bzxwic replied, that 
he was ſure I ſhould receive the whole of what he had been 
pleaſed to ſay with the greateſt ſatisfaction ; that I had 
treated with theſe perſons much againſt my \ will ; and finally, 
that if his royal highneſs would not employ them, he was 


ſure 
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ſure I would never apply to them. In a converſation which 
I had, not long after with him, he ſpoke to me in much the 
ſame terms as he had done to the marſhal. I went from him 
very ill edified as to his intentions of doing any thing in fa- 
vor of the Cuzvalitz; but I carried away with me this ſa- 
tisfaction, that he had aſſigned me, from his own mouth, the 
perſon through whom I ſhould make my applications to him, 
and through whom Pſhould depend on receiving his anfwers ; 
that he had diſavowed all the little politic clubs, and had 

commanded me to have no more to'do with them. 


Bzrors I reſume the thread of my narration, give me 
leave to make ſome reflection upon what I have been laft 
ſaying to you. When I met with the duke of Ormond at 
his return from the coaſt, he thought himſelf obliged to ſay 
ſomething to excuſe his keeping me out of a ſecret, which 
during his abſence I had been let into. His excuſe was, 
that the regent had exacted from him that I ſhould know 
nothing of the matter. You will obſerve, that the account 
which I have given you ſeems to contradict this aſſertion of 
his grace, ſince it is hard to ſuppoſe, that if the regent had 
exacted that I ſhould be kept out of the ſecret, theſe wo- 
men would have dared to have let me into it; and fince it 
is ſtill harder to ſuppoſe, that thg regent would make this 
expreſs condition with the duke of OxmonD, and the moment 
the duke's back was turned, would ſuffer theſe women to 
teiſe him from me, and to bring me anſwers from him. I 
am, however, far from taxing the duke with affirming an un- 
truth. I believe the regent did make fuch a condition with 
him, and I will tell you how I underſtand all this little ma- 
nagement, which will explain a great deal to you. This 
prince, with wit and valor, has joined all the irreſolu- 
tion of temper poſlible, and is, perhaps, the man in the 
world the leaſt capable of ſaying no to your face. From 


hence 
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hence it happened, that theſe women, like multitudes of 
other people, forced him to ſay and do enough to give them 
the air of having credit with him, and of being truſted by 
him. This drew in the duke of QxMonD, who is not, I dare 
fay, as yet undeceived. The regent never intended from the 
frſt, to do any thing, even indirectly, in favor of the jaco- 
bite cauſe. His intereſt was plainly on the other fide, and 
he ſaw it. But then, the ſame weakneſs in his character car- . 
ried him, as it would have done his great uncle GAs rox in 


the ſame caſe, to keep meaſures with the CHEVALIER. Hig 


double trimming character prevailed on him to talk with the 
duke of Ormond : but it carried him no farther; I queſtion 
not but he did on this occaſion, what you muſt have obſerved 
many men to do. We not only endeayor to impoſe on the 
world, but even on ourſelves. We diſguiſe our weakneſs, 
and work up in our minds an opinion that the meaſure 
which we cal into by the natural or habitual imperfection 
of our character, is the effect of a principle of prudence, or 
of ſome other virtue. Thus the regent, who ſaw the duke 
of OxMonD, becauſe he could not reſiſt the importunity of 
OL1ve Trant, and who gave hopes to the duke, becauſe he 
can refuſe nobody, made himſelf believe that it was a great 
ſtrain of policy to blow up the fire, and to keep Britain em- 
broiled. I am perſuaded that I do not err in judging that 
he thought in this manner; and here I fix the reaſon of his 
excluding me out of the commerce which he had with the 
duke of OzxmonD, of his affecting a perſonal diſlike, of me, 
and of his avoiding any correſpondence with me upon theſe 
matters ; till I forced myſelf in a manner upon him, and he 
could not keep me any longer at a diſtance without depart- 
ing from his firſt principle, that of keeping meaſures with 
every body. He then threw me, or let me ſlide, if you will, 
into the hands of theſe women, and when he found that I 
preſſed him hard that way too, he took me out of their hands 

and 
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and. put me back. again into the proper channel of buſineſs, 
hi I had not been long, as you will ſee by and * be- 


fore the ſcene of amuſement was finiſhed. 


Sis JohN ARESKINE told me, wha he came Grains the firſt 
audience that he had of his royal highneſs, that he put him 
in mind of the encouragement which he had given the earl 
of Max to take arms. I never heard any thing of this kind, 
but what Sir Joan let drop to me. If the fact be true, you 
ſee that the ſcotch general had been amuſed by him with a 
witneſs. The engliſh general was ſo in his turn, and while 
this was doing, the regent might think it beſt to have him 
to himſelf. Four eyes comprehend more objects than two, 
and I was a little better acquainted with the characters of 
people, and the maſs of the country, than the duke, tho this 
court had been at firſt a ſtrange country to me in compari- 
ſon of the former. 


Ax infinity of little catch concurred to make me 
form this opinion, ſome of which are better felt than ex- 
lained, and many of which are not preſent to my 8 
That which had the greateſt weight with me, and which is, I 
think, deciſive, I will mention. At the very time when it 
i preterided, that the regent treated with the duke of Ox- 
MOND, on the expres. condition that I ſhould know nothing 
of the matter; two * perſons of the firſt rank and greateſt 
credit in this court, when I made the moſt preſſing inſtances 
to them in favor of the CHE vALIER, threw out in converſa- 
tion to me, that I ſhould attach myſelf to the duke of Ox- 
LEANS, that in my circumſtances I might want him, and that 
he might have occaſion for me. Something was intimated 


of penſions, and eſtabliſhment, and of making my peace at 
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home. I would not underſtand this une becauſe 1 
would not break with the people who held it: and when they 
ſaw that I would not take the hints, they ceaſed to give them. 


I racy that you ſee by this time the motives of the re- 
gent's conduct. I am not, I confeſs, able to explain to you 
thoſe of the duke of Oxmond's : I cannot ſo much as gueſs 
at them. When he came into France I was careful to ſhew 
him all the friendſhip, and all the reſpe& poſſible. My 
friends were his, my purſe was his, and even my bed was 
his. I went further, I did all thoſe things which touch moſt 
ſenſibly people who have been uſed to pomp. I made my 
court to him, and haunted his levee with aſſiduity. In re- 
turn to this behavior, which was the pure effect of my good 
will, and which no duty that I owed his grace, no obliga- 
tion that I had to him, impoſed upon me; I have great rea- 
ſon to ſuſpeR, that he went at leaſt half way in all that was 
ſaid or done againſt me. He threw himſelf blindly into the 
ſnare which was laid for him, and inſtead of hindring, as he 
and I, in concert, might have done, thoſe affairs from lan- 
guiſhing, in the manner they did ſeveral months, he furniſhed 
this court with an excuſe for not treating with me, till it 
Was too late to play even a ſaving game; and he neither 
drove the regent to aſſiſt the CE vALIIR, nor to declare that 
he would not aſſiſt him; tho it was fatal to the cauſe in ge- 
neral, and to the Scotch in particular, not to bring one of 


the two about. 


Ir was Chriſtmas one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen 
before the Cuz vaLitk failed for Scotland. The battle of Dun- 
blain had been fought, the buſineſs of Preſton was over : there 
remained not the leaſt room to expect any commotion in his 
favor among the Engliſh ; and many of the Scotch, who had 
declared for him, began to grow cool in the cauſe, No =_ 
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ſpect of ſucceſs could engage him in this expedition, but it 
was become neceſſary for his reputation. The Scotch on one 
fide ſpared not to reproach him, I think unjuſtly, for his de- 
lay; and the French on the other were extremely eager to 
have him gone. Some of thoſe who knew little of britiſh af- 
fairs imagined, that his preſence would produce miraculous 
effects. You mult not be ſurpriſed at this. As near neigh- 
bours as we are, ninety-nine in an hundred among the 
French are as little acquainted with the inſide of our iſland 
as with that of Japan, Others of them were uneaſy to ſee 
him ſkulking about in France, and to be told of it every 
hour by the carl of STaix. Others again imagined, that he 
might do their buſineſs by going into Scotland, tho he ſhould 
not do his own : that is, they flattered themſelves, that he 
might keep a war for ſome time alive, which would employ 
the whole attention of our government; and for the event 
of which they had very little concern. Unable from their 
natural temper, as well as their habits, to be true to any 
principle, they thought and acted in this manner, whilſt they 
affected the greateſt friendſhip to the king, and whilſt they 
really did deſire to enter into new and more intimate en- 
gagements with him. Whilſt the pretender continued in 
France they could neither avow him nor favor his cauſe : if 
he once ſet his foot on Scotch ground, they gave hopes of 
indirect aſſiſtance: and if he could maintain himſelf in any 
corner of the iſland, they could look upon him,“ it was ſaid, 
as a king. This was their language to us. To the britiſh 
miniſter they denied, the — they renounced; and 
yet the man of the head in all their councils, being 
aſked by lord 8 rA what they intended to do, anſwered be- 
fore he was aware, that they pretended to be neuters. I leave 
you to judge, how this {lip was taken up. 


* Diſcourſe of Abbe d'EsTxezs, afterwards archbiſhop of Cambray. 
+ Mar. ' HuxzLLEs, | 
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As ſoon as I received advice that the Cyuevaiitr was ſail- 
ed from Dunkirk, I renewed, I redoubled all my applicati- 
ons. I neglected no means, I forgot no argument which my 
underſtanding could ſuggeſt to me. What the duke of 
OrwonD reſted upon, you have ſeen already; and I doubt 
very much whether lord Mas, if he had been here in my place, 
would have been able to employ meaſures more effectual 
than thoſe which I made uſe of. I may, without any im- 
putation of arrogance, compare myſelf on this occafion with 
his lordſhip, fince there was nothing in the management of 
this affair above my degree of capacity; nothing equal, 
either in extent or difficulty, to the buſineſs which he was 
a ſpectator of, and which I earried on, when we were ſecre- 
taries of ſtate together under the late queen. 


Tur king of France, who was not able to furniſh the pre- 
tender with money himſelf, had writ ſome time before his 
death to his grandſon, and had obtained a promiſe of four 
hundred thouſand 'crowns from the king of Spain. A ſmall 
part of this ſum had been received by the queen's treaſurer 
at St. Germain's, and had been either ſent to Scotland or 
employed to defray the expences which were daily making 
on the coaſt. I preſſed the ſpaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, I 
ſolicited, by Lawrkss, ALBERONI at Madrid; and I found 
another more private and more promiſing way of applying 
to him. I took care to have a number of officers picked out 
of the iriſh troops, which ſerve in that country ; their routs 
were given them, and I ſent a ſhip to receive and tranſport 
them. The money came in ſo lowly and in ſuch rilling 
fums, that it turned to little account, and the officers were 
on their way when the CHE vALIER returned from Scotland. 


In the ſummer, endeavors had been uſed to prevail on the 
king of Sweden to tranſport from Gottenburg, the troops he 


Marquis MoxT1, 
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had in that neighbourhood into Scotland, or into the north 
of England. He had excuſed himſelf, not becauſe he diſ- 
liked the propoſition, which on the contrary he thought 
agreeable to his intereſt : but for reaſons of another kind. 
Firſt, becauſe the troops at hand for this ſervice conſiſted in 
horſe, not in foot which had been aſked, and which were 
alone proper for ſuch an expedition: ſecondly, becauſe a 
declaration of this ſort might turn the proteſtant princes of 
the empire, from whoſe offices he had {till ſome proſpect of 
aſſiſtance, againſt him: and thirdly, becauſe altho he knew 
that the king of Great Britain was his enemy, yet they were 
not in war together, nor had the latter acted yet a while 
openly enough againſt him to juſtify ſuch a rupture. At the 
time I am ſpeaking of, theſe reaſons were removed by the 
king of Sweden's being beat out of the empire, by the little 
conſequence which his management of the proteſtant prin- 
ces was to him, and by the declaration of war which the king 
as elector of | Hanover made. I took up this / negotiation 
therefore again. The regent appeared to come into it. He 
ſpoke. fair to the baron de Seas, who preſſed him on his fide, 
as I preſſed him on mine, and promiſed beſides the arrears 
of the ſubſidy due to the Swedes, an immediate advance of 
fifty thouſand crowns for the enterpriſe on Britain. He kept 
the officer who was to be diſpatched I know not how long 
booted ; ſometimes on pretence, that in the low ſtate of his 
credit he could not find bills of exchange for the ſum, and 
ſometimes on other pretences, and by theſe delays he evaded 
his promiſe. The French were very frank in declaring, that 
they could give us no money, and that they would give us 
no troops. Arms, ammunition and connivance, they made 
us hope for. The latter in ſome degree we might have had, 
perhaps; but to what purpoſe was it to connive, when by a 
multitude of little tricks they avoided furniſhing us with 
arms and ammunition, and when they knew that we were 
: N utterly 
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utterly unable to furniſh ourſelves with them? I had form- 
ed the deſign of engaging french privateers in the pretend- 
er's ſervice. They were to have carried whatever we ſhould 
have had to ſend to any part of Britain in their firſt voyage, 
and after that, to have cruiſed under his commiſſion. I had 
actually agreed for ſome, and it was in my power to have 
made the ſame bargains with others. Sweden on one fide, 
and Scotland on the other, would have afforded them re- 
treats : and if the war had been kept up in any of the 
mountains, I conceive the execution of this deſign would 
have been of the greateſt advantage to the pretender. It 
failed, becauſe no other part of the work went on. He was 
not above fix weeks in his ſcotch expedition, and theſe were 
the things I endeavored to bring to bear in his abſence, I 
had no great opinion of my ſucceſs before he went ; but 
when he Pad made the laſt ſtep which it was in his power to 
make, I reſolved to ſuffer neither him nor the Scotch to be 
any longer bubbles of their own credulity, and of the ſcan- 

Sloan artifice of this court. It would be tedious to enter 
into a longer narrative of all the uſeleſs pains I took. To 
conclude therefore ; in a converſation which I had with the 
M. d'HuxzLLrs, I took occaſion to declare, that I would 
not be the inſtrument of amufing the Scotch; and that ſince 
I was able to do them no ſervice, I would at leaft inform 
them, that they muſt flatter themſelves no longer with hopes 
of ſuccour from France. I added, that I would ſend them 
veſſels, which with thoſe already on the coaſt of Scotland, 
might ſerve to bring off the pretender, the earl. of Max, and 
as many others as poſſible. The marſhal approved my reſo- 
lution, and adviſed me to execute it as the only thing which 
was left to do. On this occafton he ſhewed no reſerve, he 
was very explicite, and yet in this very point of time, the 
promiſe of an order was obtained, or pretended to be ob- 
tained from the regent, for delivering thoſe ſtores of arms 


and 
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and ammunition which belonged to the CuzvaLier, and 
which had been put into the french magazines, when 813 
GEORGE ByNG came to Havre, CasTEL BLanco is a Spani- 
ard who married a daughter of lord MeLrorD, and who un- 
der that title ſet up for a medler in engliſh buſineſs. I can- 
not juſtly tell whether the honor of obtaining this promiſe 
was aſcribed to him, to the junto in the bois de Boulogne, 
or to any one elſe. 1 ſuppoſe they all affumed a ſhare of the 
merit. The project was, that theſe ſtores ſhould be deliver- 
ed to CasTEL BLanco; that he ſhould enter into a recog- 
niſance to carry them to Spain, and from thence to the weſt 
Indies; that I ſhould provide a veſſel for this purpoſe, which 
he ſhould appear to hire or buy; and that when ſhe was at 
ſea ſhe ſhould fail directly for Scotland. You cannot believe 
that I reckoned much on the effect of this order: but accuſ- 
tomed to concur in meaſures, the inutility of which I faw 
evidently enough, I concurred in this likewiſe. The neceſ- 
ſary care was taken, and in a fortnight's time the ſhip was 
ready to fail, and no ſuſpicion . her belonging to the 
CHEVALIER, or of her deſtination, was gone abroad. 


As this event made no alteration in my opinion, it made 
none in the diſpatches which I prepared and ſent to Scot- 
land. In them | gave an account of what was in negotia- 
tion. I explained to him what might be hoped for in time, 
if he was able to maintain himſelf in the mountains with- 

out the ſuccours he demanded from France. But from France 
I told him plainly, that it was in vain to expect the leaſt part 
of them. In ſhort, I concealed nothing from him. This 
was all I could do to put the CHE vALER and his council in 
a condition to judge what meaſures to take: but theſe diſ- 
patches never came to his hands. He was failed from Scot- 
land juſt before the gentleman, whom I ſent, arrived on the 
coaſt. He landed at Graveline about the twenty-ſecond of 
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February, and the firſt orders he gave, were to ſtop all the 
veſſels which were going on his account to the n from 
whence he came. | 


I 8aw, him the morning after his arrival at St. Germain's, 
and he received me with open arms. I had been, as ſoon as 
we heard of his return, to acquaint the french court with it. 
They were not a little uneaſy, and the firſt thing which the 
M. d'HuxELLEs ſaid to me upon it was, that the CHeEvaLlieR 

ought to proceed to Bar with all the diligence poſſible, and 
to take poſſeſſion of his former aſylum before the duke of 
Lorrain had time to deſire him to look out for a reſidence 
ſome where elſe: nothing more was meaned by this propoſal, 
than to get him out of the dominions of France immediately. 
J was not in my mind averſe to it for other reaſons. No- 
thing could be more diſadvantageous to him than to be obli- 
ged to paſs the Alpes, or to reſide in the papal territories on 
this ſide of them. Avignon was already named for his re- 
treat in common converſation, and I know not whether from 
the time he left Scotland, he ever thought of any other. I 
imagined, that by furprifing the duke of Lorrain we ſhould 
furniſh that prince with an excuſe to the king, and to the 
emperor 3 that we might draw the matter into length, and 
gain time to negotiate ſome other retreat than that of Avig- 
non for the CEVALIEA. The duke's good will there was no 
room to doubt of, and by what<he prince of Vaudemont told 
me at Paris ſome time afterwards, I am apt to think we 
ſhould have ſubceeded. In all events it could not be wrong 
to try every meaſure, and the pretender would have gone 
to Avignon with much better grace, when he had done, in 


the fight of the world, all he could to avoid it. 


1 FOUND him in no diſpoſition _ make ſuch haſte : he had 
a mind, on the contrary, to ſtay ſome time at St, Germain's, 
I and 
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and in the neighbourhood of Paris, and to have a private 
meeting with the regent. He ſent me back to Paris to ſollicit 
the meeting. I writ, I ſpoke to the marſhal d'HuxsLLes, I 
did beſt to ſerve him in his own way. The marſhal anſwered 
me by word of mouth, and by letter. He refuſed me by 
both. I remember he added this circumſtance, that he found 
the regent in bed, and acquainted him with what the CHE 
vALIER deſired; that the regent roſe up in a paſſion, ſaid that 
the things which were aſked were puerilities, and ſwore that 
he would not ſee him. I returned without having been 
able to ſucceed in my commiſſion : and I confeſs I thought 
the want of ſucceſs on this occaſion no great misfortune. 


Ir was two or three o'clock on the ſunday or monday 
morning when I parted from the pretender. - He acquieſced 
in the determination of the regent, and declared that he 
would inſtantly ſet out for Lorain # his trunks were packed, 
his chaiſe was ordered to be at the door at five, and I ſent 
to Paris to acquaint the miniſter that he was gone. He 
aſked me how ſoon I ſhould be able to follow him, gave me 
commiſſions for ſome things, which he defired I ſhould bring 
after him : and in a word, no Italian ever embraced the man 
he was going to ſtab with greater ſhew of affection and con- 
fidence. | 


InsTEAD of taking poſt for Lorain, he went to the little 
houſe in the bois de Boulogne, where his female miniſters 
reſided ; and there he continued lurking for ſeveral days, and 
pleaſing himſelf with the air of myſtery and buſineſs, whilſt 
the only real buſineſs, which he ſhould have had at that 
time, lay neglected. He ſaw the ſpaniſh and ſwediſh mini- 
ſters in this place. I cannot tell, for I never thought it 
worth aſking, whether he ſaw the duke of OxLeans : poſlibly 
he might. To have been teized into ſuch a ſtep, which fig- 
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nified nothing, and which gave the cabal an air of credit and 
importance, is agreeable enough to the levity of his royal 
highneſs's character. 


Tas thurſday following the duke of Oxmonp came to ſee 
me, and after ha compliment of telling me, that he believed, 
I ſhould be ſurpriſed at the meſſage he brought, he put into 
my hands a note to himſelf, and a little ſcrip of paper di- 
reed to me, and drawn in the ſtyle of a juſtice of peace's 
warrant. They were both in the CREVALIER's hand-writ- 
ing, and they were dated on the tueſday, in order to make 
me believe that they had been writ on the road and ſent back 
to the duke: his grace dropped in our converſation, with 
great dexterity, all the inſinuations proper to confirm me in 
this opinion. I knew at this time his maſter was not gone, 
ſo that he gave me two very rifible ſcenes, which are fre- 
quently to be met with when ſome people meddle in buſineſs ; 
I mean that of ſeeing a man labor with a great deal of auk- 
ward artifice to make a ſecret of a nothing, and that of ſeeing 
yourſelf taken for a bubble, when you know as much of the 
matter as he who thinks that he impoſes on you. 


I canxor recolle& preciſely the terms of the two papers. 

I remember that the kingly laconic ſtyle of one of them, 
and the expreſſion of having no-farther occaſion for my ſer- 
vice, made me ſmile. The other was an order to give up 
the papers in my office ; all which might have been con- 
tained in a letter-caſe of a moderate fize. I gave the 
duke the ſeals, and ſome papers which I could readily 
come at. Some others, and indeed all ſuch as I had not 
deſtroyed, I ſent afterwards to the CutvaLlier : and I took 
care to convey to him, by a ſafe hand, ſeveral of his let- 
ters, which it would have been very improper the duke 
ſhould have ſeen. I am ſurpriſed that he did not reflect on 
the 
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the conſequence of my obeying his order literally. It de- 


ended on me to have ſhewn his general what an opinion 
the CHRVALIxR had of his capacity. I ſcorned the trick, and 
would not appear piqued, when I was far from being an- 
ory. As I gave up, without {cruple, all the papers which re- 
mained in my hands, becauſe I was determined never to 
make uſe of them; ſo I confeſs to you, that I took a ſort of 
pride in never aſking for thoſe of mine, which were in the 
pretender's hands : I contented myſelf with mans the duke 
underſtand how little need there was to get rid of a man in 
this manner, who had made the bargain which I had done 
at my engagement, and with taking this firſt opportunity to 
declare, that I would never more have to do with the pre- 
tender, or his cauſe. | 


Tuar I might avoid being queſtioned and quoted in the 
moſt curious and the moſt babling town in the world, I re- 
lated what had paſſed to three or four of my friends, and 
hardly ſtirred abroad during a fortnight, out of a little lodg- 
ing which 2 few people knew of. At the end of this 
term the marſhal of Bzxwic came to ſee me, and aſked me 
what I meaned, to confine myſelf to my chamber, when my 
name was trumpeted about in all the companies of Paris, 
and the moſt lations ſtories were ſpread concerning me. 
This was the firſt notice I had, and it was ſoon followed by 
others. I appeared immediately in the world, and found 
there was hardly a ſcurrilous tongue which had not been let 
looſe on my ſubject, and that thoſe perſons whom the duke 
of Os uoND and earl of Max muſt influence, or might filence, 
were the loudeſt in defaming me. 


PaxTicuLar inſtances wherein I had failed were cited; 
and as it was the faſhion for every jacobite to affect being in 
the ſecret, you might have found a multitude of vouchers to 
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facts, which, if they had been true, could in the nature of 
them be known to very few perſons. 


Tris method, of beating down the reputation of a man by 
noiſe and impudence, impoſed on the world at firſt, con- 
vinced people who were not acquainted with me, and ſtag- 
gered even my friends. But it ceaſed in a few days to have 
any effect againſt me. The malice was too groſs to paſs upon 
refle&tion. Theſe ſtories died away almoſt as faſt as they were 
publiſhed, for this very reaſon, becauſe they were particular 


Tux gave out, for inſtance, that I had taken to my own 
uſe, a very great ſum of the CHE VALIER's money, when it 
was notorious that I had ſpent a great ſum of my own in his 
ſervice; and never would be obliged to him for a farthing, 
in which caſe, I believe, I was fingle. Upon this head it 
was eaſy to appeal to a very honeſt gentleman, the queen's 
treaſurer at St. Germains, through whoſe hands, and not 
through mine, went the very little money which the Cazv a- 


LIER had. 


Tazy gave out, that whilſt he was in Scotland, he never 
heard from me, tho it was notorious that I ſent him no leſs 
than five expreſſes during the fax weeks, which he conſumed 
in this expedition. It was eaſy, on this head, to appeal to 
the perſons, to whom my diſpatches had been committed. 


Tunes lies, and many others of the ſame ſort which were 
founded on particular facts, were diſproved by particular 
facts, and had not time, at leaſt at Paris, to make any im- 
preſſion. But the principal crime with which they charged 
me then, and the only one which ſince that time they have 
inſiſted upon, is of another nature. This part of their ac- 
cuſation is general, and it cannot be refuted without doing 

| what 
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what I have done above, deducing ſeveral facts, comparing 
theſe facts together, and reaſoning upon them; nay, that 
which is worſe, is, that it cannot be fully refuted without 
the mention of ſome facts, which, in my preſent circumſtan- 
ces, it would not be very prudent, tho I ſhould think it 
very lawful for me, to divulge. You ſee that I mean the 
ſtarving the war in Scotland, which it is pretended might 
have been ſupported, and might have ſucceeded too, it I 
had procured the ſuccors which were aſked, nay, if I had 
ſent a little powder. This the OI who affect moder- 
ation and candor, ſhrug their ſhoulders at: they are ſorry 
for it, but lord BolINGBROEE can never waſh himſelf clean 
of this guilt; for theſe ſuccors might have been obtained, 
and a proof that they might, is, that they were ſo by others. 
Theſe people leave the cauſe of this management doubtful, 
between my treachery and my want of capacity. The pre- 
tender, with all the falſe charity and real malice of one who 
ſets up for devotion, attributes all his misfortunes to my 


negligence. 


Tus letters which were writ by my ſecretary above a. 
year ago into England, the marginal notes which have been: 
made fince to the letter from Avignon, and what is ſaid 
above, have ſet this affair in ſo clear a light, that whoever 
examines, with a fair intention, muſt feel the truth, and be 
convinced by it. I cannot, however, forbear to make ſome 
obſervations on the ſame ſubject here. It is even neceſſary 
that I ſhould do ſo in the deſign of making this diſcourſe the 
foundation of my juſtification to the tories at preſent, and to 
the whole world in time. 


Tus is nothing which my enemies apprehend ſo. much 
as my juſtification, and they have reaſon. But they may 


comfort themſelves with this reflection, that it will be a mis- 
5 ; fortune, 
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fortune, which will accompany me to my grave, that I ſuf- 
fered a chain of accidents to draw me into ſuch meaſures and 
ſuch company ; that I have been obliged to defend myſelf 
againſt ſuch accuſations and ſuch accuſers ; that by aſſociat- 
ing with (much folly, and ſo much knavery, I am become 
the victim of both; that I was diſtreſſed by the former, when 
the latter would have been leſs grievous to me, fince it is 
much better in buſineſs to be yoaked to knaves than fools, 
and that I put into their hands the means of loading me like 
the ſcape-goat with all the evil conſequences of their folly. 


IN the firſt letters which I received from the earl of Max, 
he writ for arms, for ammunition, for money, for officers, 
and all things, frankly, as if theſe things had been ready, 
and I had engaged to ſupply him with them, before he {et 
up the ſtandard at the brae of Mar; whereas our condition 
could not be unknown to his lordſhip, and you have ſeen 
that I did all I could to prevent his reckoning on any aſſiſt- 
ance from hence. As our hopes at this court decreaſed, 
his lordſhip roſe in his demands: and at the time when it 
was viſible that the regent intended nothing leſs than even 
privately and indirectly to ſupport the Scotch, the pretender 
and the earl of Max writ for regular forces and a train of ar- 
tillery ; which was in effect to inſiſt that France ſhould enter 
into a war for them. I might in anſwer to the firſt inſtances 
have aſked lord Max, what he did in Scotland? and what he 
meaned by drawing his countrymen into a war at this time? or 
at leaſt upon this foot? He who had dictated not long before a 
memorial, wherein it was aſſerted, that to have a proſpect of 
ſucceeding in this enterpriſe, there muſt be an univerſal inſur- 
rection, and that ſuch an inſurrection was in no ſort probable, 
unleſs a body of troops was brought to ſupport it ? He who 
thought that the conſequence of failing, when the attempt was 
once made, muſt be the utter ruin of the cauſe, and the loſs of 

the 
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the britiſh liberty? He who concurred in demanding as a 
pis-aller, and the leaſt which could be inſiſted on, arms, 
ammunition, artillery, money, and officers ? I ſay, I might 
have aſked what he meant to begin the dance when be had 
not the leaſt aſſurance of any ſuccor, but, on the contrary, 
the greateſt reaſon imaginable to believe this affair was be- 
come as deſperate abroad by the death of the moſt chriſtian 
king, as it was at home by the diſcovery of the deſign, and 
by the meaſures taken to defeat it ? 


InsTF 4D of acting this part, which would have been wile, 
I took that which was plauſible. I reſolved to contribute 
all I could to ſupport the buſineſs, fince it was begun. I en- 
couraged his lordſhip as long as I had the leaſt ground for 
doing ſo, and I cl the pretender in his reſolution of 
g ing to Scotland, when he had nothing better left him to- 
do. If I have any thing to reproach myſelf with, in the 
whole progreſs of the war in Scotland, it is having encou- 
raged lord Max too long. But on the other hand, If I had 
given up the cauſe, and had writ deſpondingly to him, be- 
fore this court had explained itſelf as fully as the marſhal 
d'HuxeLLes did in the converſation which is mentioned 


above, it is eaſy to ſee what turn would have been given to 
ſuch a conduct. 


Tux true cauſe of all the misfortunes which happened to 
the Scotch, and to thoſe who took arms in the north of Eng- 
land, lies here ; that they roſe without any previous — | 
of foreign help, in dire& contradiction to the ſcheme which 
their leaders themſelves had formed. The excuſe which 1 
have heard made for this, is that the act of parliament for 
curbing the highlanders was near to be put in execution 
that they would have been diſarmed and entirely diſabled: 
from riſing at any other time, if they had not roſe at this. 

Lou 
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You can judge better than I of the validity of this excuſe. 
It ſeems to me, that by management they might have gained 
time, and that even when they had been reduced to the di- 
| lemma ſuppoſed, they ought to have got together under pre- 85 
| tence of reſiſting the infractions of the union without any = 


mention of the pretender, and have treated with the govern- 4 
» ment on this foot. By theſe means they might probably : 
have preſerved themſelves in a condition of avowing their de- þ 
ſign when they ſhould be ſure of being backed from abroad: ; 


at the worſt they might have declared for the ChEVALIER 
when all other expedients failed them. In a word, I take 
this excuſe not to be very good, and the true reaſon of this 
conduct to have been the raſhneſs of the people, and the in- 
conſiſtent meaſures of their head. 


Bur admitting the excuſe to be valid, it remains ſtill an 
undeniable truth, that this is the original fountain from 
whence all thoſe waters of bitterneſs flowed, which ſo many 
unhappy people have drunk of. I have ſaid already, that 

* the neceſlity of acting was precipitated before any meaſures 
to act with ſucceſs had been taken, and that the neceſlity of 
doing ſo ſeemed to increaſe as the means of doing ſo were 
taken away. To whom is this to be aſcribed ? Is it to be 
aſcribed to me, who had no ſhare in theſe affairs, till a few 
weeks before the duke of OxMonD was forced to abandon 
England, and the diſcovery of the intended invaſion was 
publiſhed to parliament and to the world? or is it to be aſ- 
cribed to thoſe who had from the firſt been at the head of 
this undertaking ? 


UNABLE to defend this point, the next reſort of the jaco- 
bites is to this impudent and abſurd affirmation, that not- 
withſtanding the diſadvantages under which they took arms, 
they ſhould have ſucceeded, if the indirect aſſiſtances, which 
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were aſked from France, had been obtained : nay, that they 
ſhould have been able to defend the highlands, if I had ſent 
them a little powder. Is it poſſible that a man ſhould be 
wounded with ſuch blunt weapons ? Much more than powder 
was aſked for from the firſt, and I have already faid, that 
when the CuevaLits came into Scotland, regular troops, ar- 
tillery, &c. were demanded. Both he and the earl of Max 
judged it impoſſible to ſtand their ground, without ſuch aſ- 
ſiſtance as theſe. How ſcandalous then muſt it be deemed, 
that they ſuffer their dependents to ſpread in the world, that 
for want of a little powder I forced them to abandon Scot- 
land? The earl of Manx knows, that all the powder in France 
would not have enabled him to ſtay at Perth as long as he 
did, if he had not had another — — and when that 
failed him, he muſt have quitted the party, if the regent 
had given us all that he made ſome of us expect. 


Bur to finiſh all that I intend to ſay on a ſubject which 
has tired me, and perhaps you; the jacobites affirm, that the 


indirect aſſiſtances which they deſired might have been ob- 
tained: and I confeſs, that I am inexcuſable if this fact be 
true. To prove it, they appeal to the little politicians of 
whom I have ſpoken ſo often. I affirm, on the contrary, 
that nothing could be obtained here to ſupport the Scotch, 
or to encourage the Engliſh. To prove the aſſertion, J ap- 
peal to the miniſters with whom I negotiated, and to the re- 
gent himſelf, who, whatever language he may hold in pri- 
vate with other people, cannot controvert with me the truth 
of what I advance. He excluded me formerly, that he might 
the more eaſily avoid doing any thing; and perhaps he has 
blamed me fince, that he might excuſe his doing nothing. 
All this may be true, and yet it will remain true, that he 
would never have been prevailed upon to act directly againſt 
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his intereſt in the only point of view which he has, T mean 
the crown of France, and againft the unanimous ſenſe of all 
his miniſters. Suppoſe that in the time of the late queen, 
when ſhe had the peace in view, a party in France had im- 
plored her aſſiſtance, and had applied to Marxctxy FitLbinG, 
to IsRAEL, to my lady OcrET HORTE, to Dr. BaTTLE, and 


\ lieutenant general STEwarT ; what ſucceſs do you imagine 


ſuch applications would have had ? The queen would have 
{poke them fair, ſhe would ſpeak otherwiſe to no body : but 
do you imagine ſhe would have made one ſtep in their favor? 
Orrve Trxant, Macny, mademoiſelle Cyausstry, a dirty 
abbe Bar6auLT, and Mr. Dil Lox, are characters very appo- 
fite to theſe ; and what I fuppoſe to have paſſed in England 


is not a whit more ridiculous than what really paſſed here. 


I $ay nothing of the ſhips which the jacobites pretend 
that they ſent into Scotland three weeks or a month after the 
pretender was returned, I believe they might have had my 
lord STaix's connivance then, as well as the regent's. I ſay 
nothing of the order which they pretend to have obtained, 
and which I never ſaw, for the ftores that were ſeiſed at 
Havre to be delivered to Cas TEL BLanco. I have already 
ſaid enough on this head, and you cannot have failed to ob- 
ſerve, that this ſignal favor was never obtained by theſe 
people, till the marſhal d'HuxzLLts had owned to me, that 
nothing was to be expected from France, and that the only 
thing which I could do was to endeavor to bring the pretend- 
er, the earl of Mas, and the principal perſons who were 


moſt expoſed, off : neither he nor I imagining that any ſuch 
would be left behind. | 


Wren I began to appear in the world, upon the adver- 


tifements which my friends gave me of the clamor that was 
5 raiſed 
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raiſed againſt me, you will eaſily think I did not enter into 
ſo many particulars as I have done with you. I ſaid even 
leſs, than you have ſeen, in thoſe letters which Bainspen 
writ into England, in March and April was twelve month ; 

and yet the clamor funk immediately. The people of con- 
ſideration at this court beat it down, and the court of St. 

Germain's grew ſo aſhamed of it, that the queen thought fit 
to purge herſelf of having had any ſhare in encouraging the 
diſcourſes which were held nic me, or having been fo 
much as let into the ſecret. of the meaſure which preceded 
them. The provocation was great, but I refolved to a& 
without paſſion. I ſaw the advantage the pretender and his 
council, who diſpoſed of things better for me than I ſhould 
have done for myſelf, had given me: but I ſaw likewiſe, 

that I muſt improve this advantage with the utmoſt caution. 


As I never imagined that he would treat me in the man- 
ner he did, nor that his miniſters could be weak enough to 
adviſe him to it; I had reſolved, on his return from Scot- 
land, to follow him till his reſidence ſhould be faxed ſome- 
where or other : after which, having ſerved the tories in this, 
which I looked upon as their laſt ſtruggle for power, and 
having continued to act in the pretender's affairs till the end 
of the term for which I embarked with him; I ſhould have 
eſteemed myſelf to be at liberty, and ſhould in the civileſt 
manner I was able have taken my leave of him. Had we 
parted thus, I ſhould have remained in a very ftrange fitu- 
ation during the reſt of my life : but I had examined myſelf 
thoroughly, I was determined, I was prepared. 


Ox one fide he would have thought that he had a ſort of 
right on any future occaſion to call me out of my retreat ; 
the tories would probably have thought the ſame thing : my 
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reſolution was taken to refuſe them both, and I foreſaw, that 
both would condemn me. On the other fide, the confider- 
ation of his keeping meaſures with me, joined to that of hav- 
ing once openly declared for him, would have created a point 
of honor, by which I ſhould have been tied down, not only 
from ever engaging againſt him, but alſo from making my 

eace at home. The ChREVALIER cut this gordian knot aſun- 
Auk at one blow. He broke the links of that chain which 
former engagements had faſtened on me, and gave me a right 
to eſteem myſelf as free from all obligations of keeping mea- 
ſures with him, as T ſhould have continued if J had never 
engaged in his intereſt. I took therefore, from that mo- 

ment, the reſolution of making my peace at home, and of 
employing all the unfortunate experience I had acquired 
abroad, to undeceive my friends, and to promote the union 
and the quiet of my country. 


Tux earl of SrAIx had received a full power to treat with 
me, whilſt I was engaged with the pretender, as I have been 
fince informed. He had done me the juſtice to believe me 
incapable to hearken, in ſuch circumſtances, to any propo- 
fals of that kind : and as nyuch friendſhip as he had for me, 
as much as I had for him, we entertained not the leaſt even 
indirect correſpondence together Guring that whole time. 
Soon afterwards he employed a perſon “ to communicate to 
me the diſpoſition of his majeſty to grant me my pardon, and 
his own defire to give me, on this occaſion, all the proofs he 
could of his inclination in my favor. I embraced the offer, as 
it became me to do, with all poſſible ſenſe of the king's good- 
neſs, and of his lordſhip's friendſhip +. We met, we talked 


* SALADIN of Geneva, then at Paris. 

+ There will be added, at the end of this relation, an original letter from the 
earl 71 STAIR to Mr. Craccs, giving a full account of the tranſaction here men- 
tion 

together, 
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together, and he wrote to the court on the ſubject. The turn 
which the miniſters gave to this matter was, to enter into a 
treaty to reverſe my attainder, and to ſtipulate the conditions 
on which this a& of grace ſhould be granted me. 


Tux notion of a treaty ſhocked me. I reſolved never to be 
reſtored rather than go that way to work, and I opened my- 
ſelf without any reſerve to lord Stair. I told him that 1 
looked on myſelf to be obliged in honor and in conſcience to 
undeceive my friends in England, both as to the ſtate of fo- 
reign affairs, as to the management of the jacobite intereſt 
abroad, and as to the characters of perſons : in every one of 
which points I knew them to be moſt groſſly and moſt dan- 
gerouſly deluded. That the treatment I had received from 
the pretender and his adherents would juſtify me to the world 
in doing this: that if I remained in exile all my life, he 
might be aſſured, that I would never more have to do with 
the jacobite cauſe ; and that if I was reſtored, I ſhould give 
it an effectual blow, in making that apology which the pre- 
tender has put me under a neceſſity of making: that in 
doing this I flattered myſelf, that I ſhould contribute ſome- 
thing to the eſtabliſhment of the king's government, and to 
the union of his ſubjects ; but that this was all the merit which 
I could promiſe to have: that if the court believed theſe 
profeſſions to be fincere, a treaty with me was unneceſſary 
for them; and that if they did not believe them fo, a treaty 
with them was dangerous for me : that I was determined in 
this whole tranſaction to make no one ſtep which I would 
not own in the face of the world; that in other circum- 
ſtances it might be ſufficient to a& honeſtly, but that in 
a caſe as extraordinary as mine, it was neceſſary to act 
clearly, and to leave no room for the leaſt doubtful con- 


ſtruction. | 
Tre 
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Tar earl of Sralx, as well as Mr. Crxaccs, who arrived 
ſoon after in France, came into my ſenſe. I have reaſon to 
believe, that the king has approved it likewiſe upon their re- 
preſentations, ſince he has been pleaſed to give me the moſt 
gracious aſſurances of his favor. What the effect of all this 
may be, in the next, or in any other ſeſſion, I know not: 
but this is the foot on which I have put myſelf, and on 
which I ſtand at the moment I write to you. The whigs 
may continue inveterate, and by conſequence fruſtrate his 
majeſty's good intentions towards me; the tories may con- 
tinue to rail at me, on the credit of ſuch enemies as I have 
deſcribed to you in the courſe of this relation: neither the 
one nor the other ſhall make me ſwerve out of the path 
which I have traced to myſelf. 


I Have now led you through the ſeveral ſtages which I 
propoſed at firſt, and I ſhould do wrong to your good 
underſtanding as well as to our mutual friendſhip, if 1 
ſuſpected that you could hold any other language to me 
than that which DoLABELLA uſes to Cicero. „ Satisfac- 
ce tum eſt jam a te vel officio vel familiaritati ; fatisfac- 
e tum etiam partibus.” The king, who pardons me, might 
complain of me, the whigs might declaim againſt me, my 
family might reproach me for the ljttle regard which I have 
ſhewn to my own and to their intereſt ; but where is the 
crime I have been guilty of towards my party and towards 
my friends? In what part of my conduct will the tories find 
an excuſe for the treatment which they have given me? As 
tories, ſuch as they were when I leit England, I defy them 
to find any. But here lies the ſore, and tender as it is, I 
muſt lay it open. Thoſe amongſt them, who rail at me now, 
are changed from what they were, or from what they pro- 


feſſed 
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feſſed themſelves to be, when we lived and acted together. 


They were tories then, they are jacobites now. Their ob- 
jections to the courſe of my conduct whilſt I was in the pre- 
tender's intereſt are the pretence; the true reaſon of their 
anger is, that I renounce the pretender for my life. When 
you were firſt driven into this intereſt, I may appeal to you 
for the notion which the party had. You thought of re- 
ſtoring him by the ſtrength of the tories, and of oppoſing a 
tory king to a whig king. You took him up as the inſtru- 
ment of your revenge and of your ambition. You looked 
on him as your creature, and never once doubted of making 
what terms you pleaſed with him. This is ſo true, that the 
ſame language is ſtill held to the catechumens in jacobitiſm. 
Were the contrary to be avowed even now, the party in 
England would foon diminiſh. I engaged on this principle 
when your orders ſent me to Commercy, and I never acted . 
on any other. This ought to have been part of my merit to- 
wards the tories, and it would have been ſo if they had con- 
tinued in the ſame diſpoſitions. But they are changed, and 
this very thing is become my crime. Inſtead of making the 
pretender their tool, they are his. Inſtead of having in 
view to reſtore him on their own terms, they are laboring 
to do it without any terms; that is, to ſpeak properly, they 
are ready to receive him on his. Be not deceived : there is 
not a man on this fide of the water who acts in any other 
manner. The church of England-jacobite and the iriſh pa- 
piſt ſeem in every reſpe& to have the ſame cauſe. Thoſe on 
your ſide of the water, who correſpond with theſe, are to 
be comprehended in the ſame claſs : and from hence it is, 
that the clamor raiſed againſt me has been kept up with fo 
much induſtry, and is redoubled on the leaſt appearance of 

my return home, and of my being in a fituation to juſ- 
tify myſelf. * | 


You 
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You have ſeen already what reaſons the pretender, and the 
ſeveral ſorts of people who compoſe his party here, had to 
get rid of me, and to cover me to the utmoſt of their power 
with infamy. Their views were as ſhort in this caſe as they 
are in all others. They did not ſee at firſt, that this con- 
duct would not only give me a right, but put me under a 
neceſſity of keeping no farther meaſures with them, and of 
laying the whole myſtery of their iniquity open. As ſoon 
as they diſcovered this, they took the only courſe which was 
left them, that of poiſoning the minds of the tories, and 
of creating ſuch prejudices againſt me whilſt I remained in 
a condition of not ſpeaking tor myſelf, as will, they hope, 

revent the effect of whatever I may ſay when I am in a. 
condition of pleading my own cauſe. The bare apprehen- 
fion, that I ſhall ſhew the world that I have been guilty of 
no crime, renders me criminal among theſe men : and they 
hold themſelves ready, being unable to reply either in point 
of fact or in point of reaſon, to drown my voice in the 
confuſion of their clamor. 


Tus only crimes I am guilty of, I own. I own the 
crime of having been for the pretender, in a very Ne 
manner from thoſe with whom I acted. I ſerved him as 
faithfully, I ſerved him as well as they, but I ſerved him on 
a different principle. I own the crime of having renounced 
him, and of being reſolved never to have to do with him as 
long as I live. I own the crime of being determined ſooner 
or later, as ſoon as I can, to clear myſelf of all the unjuſt aſ- 
perſions which have been caſt upon me; to undeceive by my 
experience as many as I can of thoſe tories who may have 
been drawn into error, and to contribute, if ever I return 


home, as far as I am able, to promote the national good of 
| 5 Britain 
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Britain without any other regard. Theſe crimes do not, I 
hope, by this time appear to you to be of a very black dye. 
You may come, perhaps, to think them virtues, when you 
have read and conſidered what remains to be ſaid; for be- 
fore I conclude, it is neceſſary that I open one matter to you 
which I could not weave in ſooner without breaking too 
much the thread of my narration. In this place, unmingled 
with any thing . it vin A as it GEO to rp 5 
whole attention. er Lu 


Wok vzR al chat curious piece of falle fact, alle 
argument, falſe engliſh, and falſe eloquence, the letter from 
Avignon; ſays, ho I was not thought the moſt proper per- 
ſon to ſpeak about religion. I confeſs” I ſhould» be of his 
mind, and ſhould include his patrons in my caſe, if the 
practice of it was to be recommended: for ſurely it is un- 
pardonable impudence to impoſe by precept what we do not 
teach by example. I ſhould be of the fame: mind, if the 
nature of religion was to be explained, if it's myſterics were 
to be fathomed, and if this great truth was to be eſtabliſned, 
that the church of England has the advantage over all other 
churches in purity of doctrine, and in wiſdom of diſcipline. 
But nothing of this kind was neceſſary. This would have 
been the taſk of reverend and learned divines. We of the 
laity had nothing more to do than to lay in our claim, that 
we could never ſubmit to be governed by a prince who was 
not of the religion of our coun Such a declaration 
could hardly have failed of ſome fl & towards opening the 
eyes and diſpoſing the mind even of the pretender. At 
leaſt, in juſtice to ourſelves, and in juſtice to our party, we 
whol were here ought to have made it, and the * v5 of 
it on the pretender ought to have become the rule of our 
ſubſequent conduct. * 


Vol. I. | M 3 ; is 
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- In thinking in this manner I think no otherwiſe now than 
I have always thought: and I cannot forget, nor you nei- 
ther, what paſſed when a little before the death of the queen, 
letters were conveyed from the CMHVALIRR to ſeveral perſons, 
to myſelf among others. In the letter to me, the article of 
religion was ſo aukwardly handled, that he made the prin- 
cipal motive of the confidence we ought to have in him to 
conſiſt in his firm reſolution to adhere to popery. The ef- 
fect which this epiſtle had on me was the ſame which it had 
on thoſe tories to whom I communicated it at that time; it 
made us reſolve to have ert . to do with him. 


Sou time 7 this I was aſſured by 8 and I make 
no doubt but others have been ſo too, that the CHEVALIER 
at the bottom was not a bigot. That whilſt he remained 
abroad and could expect no ſuccor, either preſent or future, 
from any princes but thoſe of the roman catholic commu- 
nion, it was prudent, whatever he might think, to make no 
demonſtration of a deſign to change: but that his temper 
was ſuch, and he was already fo diſpoſed, that we might de- 
pend on his compliance with what ſhould be defired of him, 
if ever he came amongſt us, and was taken from under the 
wing of the queen his mother. To ſtrengthen this opinion 
of his character, it was ſaid that he had ſent for Mr. LES- 
LEY over; that he allowed him to celebrate the church of 
England-ſervice in his family, and that he had promiſed to 
hear what this divine ſhould repreſent on the ſubject of re- 
ligion to him. When I came abroad, the ſame things, and 
much more, were at firſt inſinuated to me, and I began to 
let them make impreſſion upon me, notwithftanding what I 
| had ſeen under his hand. I would willingly flatter myſelf, 
that this impreſſion difpoſed me to incline to jacobitiſm, ra- 
ther than allow that the inclination to jacobitiſm diſpoſed 

me 
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me eaſily to believe what, upon that principle, I had fo 
much reaſon to wiſh might be true. Which was the cauſe, 
and which the effect, I cannot well determine: perhaps they 
did mutually oecafion each other. Thus much” is certain, 
that I was far from weighing this matter as I ought to have 
done, when the ſolicitation of my friends and the perſecu- 
tion of my enemies precipitated me into engagements with 
the pretender. | 


I was willing to take it fob ofutited; hit ſince you were 
as ready to declare, as I believed you at that time, you muft 
have had entire ſatisfaction on the article of religion. I was 
ſoon undeceived ; this ſtring had never been touched. My 
own obſervation, and the unanimouy report of all thoſe who 
from his infancy have approached the pretender's perſon, 
ſoon taught me how difficult it is to come to terms with him 
on this head, and how unſafe to embark without them. 


His religion is not founded on the love of virtue and the 
deteſtation of vice; on a ſenſe of that obedience which is 
due to the will of the Supreme Being; and à ſenſe of thoſe 
obligations which creatures formed to live in- a mutual de- 

ndence on one another lie under. The ſpring of his whole 
conduct is fear. Fear of the horns of the devil, and of the 
Hames of hell. He has been taught to believe, that nothing 
but a blind ſubmiſſion to the church of Rome, and a ſtrict 
adherence to all the terms of that communion, can ſave him 
from theſe dangers. He has all the ſuperſtition of a capu- 
chin; but 1 found on him no tincture of 'the religion of a 
prince, Do not imagine that I looſe the reins to my ima- 
gination, or that I write what my reſentments dictate: I tell 
you imply my opinion. I have heard the fame deſcription 


of his character made by thoſe who know him belt ; and F 
M 2 con- 
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converſed with very few among the roman catholics them- 
ſelves, who did not think him too much a papilt. 


NorTHinG gave me from the beginning ſo much uneafineſs 
as the conſideration of this part of his character, and of the 


little care which had been taken to correct it. A true turn 


had not been given to the firſt ſteps which were made with 
him. The tories, who engaged afterwards, threw themſelves 
as it were at his head. He had been ſuffered to think that 
the party in England wanted him as much as he wanted 
them. There was no room to hope for much compliance on 
the head of religion, when he was in theſe ſentiments, and 
when he thought the tories too far advanced to have it if 

their power to retreat : and little dependence was at an 
time to be placed on the promiſes of a man capable of think- 
ing his damnation attached to the obſervance, and his ſal- 
vation to the breach of theſe very promiſes. Something, 
however, was to be done: and I thought that the leaſt which 
could be done was, to deal plainly with him, and to ſhew 
him the impoſſibility of governing our nation by any other 
expedient, than by complying with that which would be 
expected from him as to his religion. This was thought too 
much by the duke of OxwonD and Mr. LtsLty ; altho the 
duke could be no more ignorant than the miniſter, how ill 
the latter had been uſed, how far the Cyevalits had been 
from keeping the word which he had given, and on the faith 
af which Mr. LEsLEZVY had come over to him. They both 
knew, that he not only refuſed to hear himſelf, but that he 
ſheltered the ignorance of his prieſts, or the badneſs of his 
cauſe, or both, behind his authority, and abſolutely forbid 
all diſcourſe concerning religion. The duke ſeemed con- 
vinced that it would be time enough to talk of religion to 
him when he ſhould be reſtored, or, at ſooneſt, when he ſhould 
be landed in England ; that the influence under which he 
had 
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had lived being at a diſtance, the reaſonableneſs of what we 
might propole, joined to the apparent neceſſity which would 
then ſtare him in the face, could not fail to produce all the 
effects which we could deſire. : 


To me this whole reaſoning appeared fallacious. Our bu- 
ſineſs was not to make him change appearances on this fide 
of the water, but to prepare him to give thoſe which would 
be neceſſary on the other: and there was no room to hope 
that if we could gain nothing on his prejudices here, we 
ſhould be able to overcome them in Britain. I would have 
argued juſt as the duke of Oxon and LesLey, if I had 
been a papiſt ; and I ſaw well enough that ſome people 
about him, for in a great dearth of ability there was cun- 
ning to be met with, affected nothing more than to keep off 
all diſcourſe of religion. To my apprehenſion it was ex- 
ceeding plain that we ſhould find, if we were once in Eng- 
land, the neceſſity of going forward at any rate with him, 
much greater than he would find that of complying with us. 
I thought it an unpardonable fault to have taken a formal 
engagement with him, when no previous ſatisfaction had 
been obtained on a point, at leaſt as eſſential to our civil as 
to our religious rights; to the peace of the ſtate, as to the 
proſperity of the church: and I looked on this fault to be 
aggravated by every day's delay. Our filence was unfair, 
both to the CnHRVALIER, and to our friends in England. He 
was induced by it to believe, that they would exact far leſs 
from him, than we knew they expected: and they were 
confirmed in an opinion of his docility, which we knew to 
be void of all foundation. The pretence of removing that 
influence, under which he had lived, was frivolous, and 
ſhould never have been urged to me, who ſaw plainly, that 
according to the meaſures purſued by the very perſons who 
urged it, he muſt be environed in England by the fame 

people 
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people that ſurrounded him here; and that the court of 
St. James's would be conſtituted, if ever he was reſtored, in 
the ſame manner as that of St. Germain's was. 


Wren the draught of a declaration, and other papers 
which were to be diſperſed in Great Britain, came to be ſet- 
tled, it appeared that my apprehenſion and diſtruſt wefe but 
too well founded, The pretender took exception againſt ſe- 
veral paſſages, and particularly againſt thoſe, wherein a di- 
rect promiſe of ſecuring the churches of England and Ireland 
was made. He was told, he ſaid, that he could not in con- 
ſcience make ſuch a promiſe: and, the debate being kept 
up a little while, he aſked me with ſome warmth, why the 
tories were ſo deſirous to have him, if they expected thoſe 
things from him which his religion did not allow? I left 
theſe draughts by his order with him, that he might conſider 
and amend them. I cannot ſay that he ſent them to the 
queen to be corrected by her confeſſor and the reſt of her 
council ; but I firmly believe it. Sure I am, that he took 
time ſufficient to do this; before he ſent them from Bar 
where he then was, to Paris whither I was returned. When 
they were digeſted in ſuch a manner as ſatisfied his caſuiſts, 
he made them be printed: and my name was put to the de- 
claration, as if the original had been ſigned by me. I had 
hitherto ſubmitted my opinion to the judgment of others; 
but on this occaſion I took advice from myſelf. I declared to 
him, that I would not ſuffer my name to be at the bottom of 
this paper. All the copies which came to my hands I burnt, 
and another was printed off, without any counterſigning. 


Taz whole tenor of the amendments was one continued 
inſtance of the groſſeſt bigotry ; and the moſt material paſ- 
{ages were turned with all the jefuitical prevarication ima- 
ginable. As much as it was his intereſt, at that time, to 

I cul- 
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cultivate the reſpe& which many of the tories really had for 
the memory of the late queen, and which many others af- 
fected as a farther mark of their oppoſition to the court, and 
to the whig party; as much as it was his intereſt to weave 
the honor of her name into his cauſe, and to render her, even 
after her death, a party to the diſpute; he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to give her that character which her enemies al- 
lowed her, nor to make uſe of thoſe expreſſions in ſpeaking 
of her, which by the general manner of their application, are 
come to be little more — terms of — and words of 


form, proper in the ſtyle of public acts. For inſtance: 


Sur was called in the original draught his ſiſter of glo- 
c rious and bleſſed memory.” In that which he publiſhed, 
the epithet of ** blefled*” was left out. Her eminent juſtice | 
and her exemplary piety, were occaſionally mentioned. In 
lieu of which, he ſubſtituted a flat, and in this caſe an in- 


vidious expreflion, 80 her inclinations to juſtice.” 


Nor content with declaring her neither juſt nor pious in 
this world, he did'little leſs than declare her damned in the 
other, according to the charitable ener gr of the church = 


Rome. 


« Whit pleaſed almighty God to take her to himſelf,” 
was the expreſſion uſed in {peaking of the death of the queen. 
This he eraſed, and inſtead thereof inſerted theſe words: 
hem it pleaſed almighty God to put a period to her life. 2 


Hz graciouſly allowed the niert to be W of 
loyalty, but did not think that it became him to ſtyle 
em “ nurſeries of religion.” 


SINCE his father paſſes already 12 a ant and ſince re- 
ports are encouraged of — which they ſuppoſe to be 
wrought 
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wrought at his tomb, he might have allowed his grandfa- 
ther to paſs for a martyr : but he ſtruck out of the draught 
theſe words, that blefſed martyr who died for his people, 
which were applied to king CHaxLESs the firſt, and would ſay 
nothing more of him than that © he fell a ſacrifice to rebellion.” 


In the clauſe which related to the churches of England 
and Ireland, there was a plain and direct promiſe inſerted of 
c effectual proviſion for their ſecurity ; and for their re-eſ- 
ce tabliſhment in all thoſe rights which belong to them.” 
This clauſe was not ſuffered to ſtand, but another was form- 
ed, wherein all mention of the church of Ireland was omit- 
ted, and nothing was promiſed to the church of England 
but the ſecurity, “ and re-eſtabliſhment of all thoſe rights, 
„privileges, immunities, and poſſeſſions which belong to 
ce her,” and wherein he had already promiſed by his declar- 
ation of the twentieth of July, to ſecure and “ protect all 


her members.” 


I nxzeD make no comment on a proceeding ſo eaſy to be 
underſtood. The drift of theſe evaſions, and of this affected 
obſcurity is obvious enough, at leaſt it will appear ſo by the 
obſervations which remain to be made. N 


Hs was ſo afraid of admitting any words which might be 
conſtrued into a promiſe of his conſenting to thoſe things, 
which ſhould be found neceſſary for the preſent or future 
ſecurity of our conſtitution, that in a paragraph where he 
was made to ſay, that he thought himſelf obliged to be ſol- 
licitous for the proſperity of the church of England, the 
word proſperity was expunged; and we were left by this 
mental reſervation to gueſs what he was ſollicitous for? It 
could not be for her proſperity, that he had expunged. It 
, muſt therefore be for her deſtruction, which in his language 
would have been ſtyled, her converſion, 


: ANOTHER 
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NOTHER,,temarkabl of. che ſame kind, andere 
found towards the —— fon of the detlaration · After hav- 
ing ſpoke of the peace and floriſhing eſtate of the kingdom, 
i was made to expreſs. his readineſs to concert with the 
two houſes ſuch further meaſures, as ſhould be thought ne- 
2 for Opn be fame to future generations: The de- 
ſign of you; ſee. He and his council ſaw it 
too, and [EIS = word, << ſecuring.” was laid aſide, and 
the word 1 Was inſerted in lieu of it 11K 


Uh would. inen, that a\celaration nge BN in this 
ex might. jos been N ny go abroad without any 
— — precaution. But theſe papers had been penned by pro- 
teſtants, and who, could anſwer, that there might not he Gill 
ground eee deen tenor of chem to inſiſt on every 
thing nece ſecurity of 2 The de- 
laration e. twentieth | July. deen penned by a 
orieft of ; ſcotch, coll the, s had been 
meaſured ſo as to ſuit perfectly with the conduct which the 
N intended to (Fey leave . to diſtinguiſh 
him, yon future Wiese with — of a little pious 
1 ** R of all the engageme he ſeemed. to 
take in it. orthodox paper — 1 to accom- 
pany the heretical paper into the world, and no promiſe of 
moment was to ſtand. in the latter, unleſs qualified by a re- 
ference to the former, Thus the church was to be f 
in the rights &c. which belong to her. How? No other- 
wiſe than according to the declaration of the month of July. 
And what does that promile ? Security and protection to the 
members of this-ehurch, in the, enjoyment of their -proper- 
ty. I make no doubt, but BeLLaznine, if he had been the 
chevalier's confeſſor, would. haye paſſed; this h thus 
amended. No engagement — taken in favor of the 
Vol. I. 5 church 
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church of Ireland, and a happy diſtinction found between ſe- 
curing that of England, and protecting her members. Many 
a uſeful project for the deſtruction of heretics, and for ac- 
cumulating power aſid riches to the ſee of men hn been 

eſtabliſhed on 7 more ler foundation. | | 


' Du 


>Dakiſamer —_ eigne eg the whale Civ and re2 
ligious rights are no other wiſe to be confirmed, than in con- 
formity to the declaration of July; nay the general pardon 
is reſtrained and limited to the terms mmer therein. 


Tais is the acecunt Winch Egudged tos important to be 
omitted, and which. I che ſel c Rive y lat together: 1 (half 
ſurely be juſtified at Pre fene TotelyAtil, that the tories are 

oſſly deluded in chit ry of this princeꝰ's character, or 
elſe that they ſacrifiee al otpht to be eſteemed pre- 
cious and nel am men fü — ions. In both theſe 
eaſes 1 remain ll '& — am true to the party. In 
the firſt 1 endbarer 2% ire you by an exp ence ur- 
chaſed at my expence und for 1 hikes; in the ſecond 
deavor to vailcen you to revett v0 chat Principle Front 
which we 7 — Vbu' never a er ont 
am ui of yortrtcountry;*artd yet eve : 
OG 'make — the —— on'ybu are 0 ld 
of, is a ſtep towards this ruin. No mati of ſenſe, well in 
formed; can ever go into meaſures for it; ſunle *be'thinks 
himſelf and his oountry in fuch deſperate eit cum tan faces, that 
nothing is left ien bur to ue of wo ruins th t which 
they nne n * 22 05 
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Tus exile'vf\the ond urg ine Custäw tr Ae 
pation; was the principal cauſe of all thoſe misfortunęs, in 
which Britain has been involved; as welf as of many of 
thoſe which have ms; to the reſt of Europe, during 


more than half a century. 
7 N Tue 
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Tus twobrothers, CAAbjs; and „became then in- 
ſected — — — ow, as tihadr terne cha- 
»CnakLeSohad: parte; and his good un- 
mr I 109; 06 as h antidote to fepel the poiſon, / Jaws, 
the ſimpleſt man of. his time, drank off the — chalice. 
The — nes, his campöſitionzvithgall the fear; all 
the credulity, and all the bſtivacy of! temper proper to in- 
creaſe it's virulende, and toldtrengthenfit's effect. The firſt 
had always a wrong byaſs upon him; he cannived at the eſ- 
tabliſnment, and indi contributed to the growth of 
that power, Which aftcrwards: diſturbed the peace, and 
threatened the libefty.of; Europen ſoſ often : but he went no 
farther out of the way/1.\Theloppatitian of his parliaments, 
and his on reflections ſtopped him here. The prince and 
the people were indeed mutually jealous of ': ONE another, 
from hence much preſent diſorder flowed, and the found- 
ation of futurg evils ws laid: but his good and his bad 
principles combating till together, he maintained, during a 
reign of more than tWwenty in fome tolerable degree, 
the authority, of the crown, and the floriſhing eſtate of the 
nation. The laſt, drunk with ſuperſtitious and even enthu- 
haſtic zeal, ran headlang into his on ruin, whilſt he en- 
deavored to precipitate ours. His parliament and his peo- 
ple did all they could to ſave themſelves by winning him. 
But all was vain: he had mo principle on which they could 
take hold. Even his good qualities worked againſt them, 
and his love of his: — halves with his bigotry. 
How he ſucceeded: we llave heard from our fathers. The re- 
volution of one thouſand ſix hundred r wit * 
1 nation and n the king 
0 101? Tale: dt | 
Nun the emdete education has ge kat $a him Wan 
less fit than bis ume and at leaſt OR as his father, to 
be king of Great Britain. Add to this, that there is no re- 
ſource in his underſtanding. Men of che beſt ſenſe find it 
N 2 hard 
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hard to overcome religious prejudices, which are of all the 
ſtrongeſt; but he is a ſlave to the weakeſt. The rod hangs 
like the ſword of Dauocixs over his head, and he trembles 
before his mother and his! prieſt. / - What, in as name of 
God, can any member of the church of England 

himſelf from cha character I Are we by po. me} revolu- 
tion to return into the ſame ſtate from which. we were de- 
livered by the firſt? Let us take from the roman 


catholics, who act very reaſonably in refuſing to ſubmit to 
a proteſtant prince. Hxxxr the fourth had at leaft as good 


a title to the crown of France as the pretender has to ours. 
His religion alone ſtood in his way, and he had never been 
king if he had not removed that obſtacle. Shall we ſubmit 
to a popiſh prince, who willi no more imitate Hunzr the 
fourth in changing his religion, than he will imitate thoſe 
ſhining qualities which rendered him the honeſteſt gentle- 
man, the braveſt captain, and the greateſt prince of his age ? 
Allow: me te:give' a looſe to m pem fo ae on this 
fwbj ect. 'General benevolence; erer ſeem to 

be eſtabliſtied in the goſpel as the thing badges of 
ehriſtianity. Ho it happens 1 cannot tell 3 but ſo. ie is, 
that in all ages of the ehurch« the profeſſors of chriſtianity 
ſeem to — been animated by a quite contrary- ſpirit. 
Whilſt they were thinly: ſcattered over the world, tolerated 
in ſome places, but eſtahliſhed no where, their zeal often 
conſumed theii charity. Paganiſm, at that time the religion 
by law eſtabliſhed, was inſulted by many of them; the de- 
remonies were diſturbed, the altars thrown down. As ſooh 
as by the favor of ConsvanTiInE their numbers were increaſ- 
ed, — the reins of government were put into their hands, 
they began to — the ſecular arm, not only againſt dif- 
ferent religions, but againſt different ſeds which aroſe in 
their own religion. — man may boldly affirm that more 


blood * been ſhed i in _ Aiſputcs-berween chriſtian and 
Dns I 06 4 chriſtian, 
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chriſtian, than has ever been drawn from the whole body of 
them in the perſecutions of the heathen emperors, and in 
the conqueſts of the mahometan princes. From theſe they 
have received quarter, but never from one another. The 
chriſtian religion is actually tolerated among the — 
tans, and the domes of churches and moſques ariſe in the 
ſame city. But it will be hard to find an example, where 
one ſect of chriſtians has tolerated gs ſer in the in 
their power to extirpate. They have gone farther in __ 
later . what was . formerly has been. ta 
fince. Perſecution has been reduced into ſyſtem, uid 
diſciples of the meek and humble Ins us . avowed. a ot 
ranny, which the moſt barbarous conquerors never claimed. 
The wicked- ſubtiley of cafuiſts has eſtabliſhed breach of 
faith with thoſe who differ from us, as a duty in oppoſition 
to faith, and murder itſelf has been made one of the means 
of ſalvation. I know very well that the reformed churches 
have been far from going thoſe cruel lengths, which are au- 
thoriſed by the doctrine as well as example of that of Rome ; 
tho Carvin put a flaming fword on the title of a french edi- 
tion of his inſtitute, with this motto, ( Je ne ſuis point ve- 
nu mettre la paix, mais Vepee :*” but I know, likewiſe, 
that the difference lies in the means, and not in the aim of 
their policy. The church of England, the moſt humane of 
all of them, would. root out every other religion, if it was 
in her power. She would not hang and burn; ec 
. be r and therefore, perhaps, Mee HD 
en 

ee herd is this inveterate rancor ana chiiti- 
ans, can any thing be more abſurd, than for thoſe of * 
fuaſion to truſt the ſupreme power, or any part of it, to 
thoſe of another Particularly, mult it not be — — 
neſs in thoſe of oui ionꝭ to truſt themſelves in the hands 


of roman catholics ? Muſt it not be reputed impudence in a 


roman 


A 
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roman catholic to expect that we ſhould ? he who Iooks 
upon us as heretics, as men in rebellion againſt a lawful, 
nay a divine authority, and whom it is therefore meritori- 
ous by all forts of ways to reduce to obedience. There ard 
many, I know, amongſt them who think more generouſly, 
and whoſe morals are not corrupted by that which is called 
religion: but this is the ſpirit of the prieſthood, in haſe 
ſcale that ſcrap of a parable, Compel them to dome in, 
which they apply as — pleaſe; Kona eighs the whole; deoa+ 

logue. This. will be the ſpirit of every man who is bigot 
enough to be under their direction : and ſo much is — 
ent for my e eee hrs og: 977 20 bl 


20+ Zlin 343 Wh ans! 
Donne your laſt ſcion 1 Parliament, it WER 
that the whigs would attempt to repeal the occaſional bill. 
The ſame jealouſy continues; there is, perhaps, foundation 
for it. Give me leave to aſł you, upon what principle we 
argued for making this law, and upon what principle u 
muſt argue againſt the repeal of it. I have mentioned — 
principle in the beginning of this diſcourſe. No man ought 
to be truſted with any ſhare of power under a government, 
who muſt, to act conſiſtently with himſelf, endeavor the de- 
ſtruction of that very government. Shall this propoſition 
s for true, when it is applied to keep a preſpyterian from 
being mayor of a corporation? and ſhall it become falſe, 
when it is applied to keep a papiſt from being king? The 
propoſition is equally true in both caſes, but the argument 
drawn from it is juſt ſo much ſtronger in the latter, than in 
the former caſe, as the miſchiefs, which may reſult from the 
power and influence of a king, are greater than thoſe which 
can be wrought by a magiſtrate of the loweſt order. This 
ſeems to my apprehenſion to be argumentum ad hominem, 
and I do not fee by what happy diſtinc tion a een _ 
n elude the force of it, 
Ir 
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Ir may be faid, and it has been urged to me, that if the 
chevalier was reſtored, the knowledge of his character would 
be our ſecurity ; ** habet foenum in cornu: there would be 
no pretence for truſting him, and by conſequence it would be 
eaſy to put ſuch reſtrictions on the exerciſe of the regal pow- 
er, as might kinder him from invading or ſapping our reli- 
gion and liberty. But this I utterly deny. Experience has 
ſhewn us how ready men are to court power and profit; and 
who can determine, how far either the tories or the whigs 
would comply, in order to ſecure to themſelves the enjoyment 
of all the places in the kingdom? Suppoſe however, that a 
majority of true Iſraelites ſhould be found, whom no temp- 
tation could oblige to bow the knee to BAAL; in order to 
preſerve the government on one hand, muſt they not deſtroy 
it on the other? The neceſſary reſtrictions would in this caſe 
be fo many, and ſo important, as to leave hardly the ſhadow 
of a monarchy, if he ſubmitted to them; and if he did not 
- ſubmit to them, theſe patriots would have no reſource left 

but in rebellion; | Thus, therefore, the affair would turn, if 
the pretender was reſtored. We might, moſt probably, loſe 
our religion and liberty by the bigotry of the prince, and the 
corruption of the people. We ſhould have ho chance of 
preſetving them, but by an entire change of the whole frame 
of our government, or by another revolution. What reaſon- 
able man would voluntarily reduce himſelf to the neceſſity 
of making an option among ſuch melancholy alternatives? 


THz beſt which could be hoped for, were the chevalier on the 
throne, would de; that a thread of favorable accidents, improv- 
ed by the wiſdom and virtue of parliament, might keep off the 
evil day during his reign, But ſtill the fatal cauſe would be eſta- 
bliſhed, it would be entailed upon us, and every man would be 
appriſed, that ſooner or later the fatal effect muſt follow. Con- 
{der a little what a condition we ſhould: be in, both with re- 
: 2.11210 ſpect 
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ſpect to our foreign intereſt, and our domeſtie quiet, whilſt 
the reprieve kalte, whilſt the chevalier or his fuceſion Wit 
no o direct attack _ ee e 1 3 


As to che! firſt, 'it is true indeed, that princes oo ſtates 
are friends or foes to one-another, according as the motives 
of ambition drive them. Theſe are the firſt principles 9 
union and diviſion amongſt them. The 

Europe, have joined, in our days, to ſupport and — 
the houſe of Auſtria, as they did, in the . of our fore- 
fathers, to defeat her deſigus, and to reduce her power; and 
the moſt chriſtian king of France has more than once joined 
his councils, and his arms too, with the couticils/and arms of 
the moſt mahometan emperor of Conſtantinople. But ſtill 
there is} and _ _ roi a as long np a of 
the papal aut in Europe; ano + man - 
: punk, +. and :nvariable diviſion of intereſts. | — 

earth, like thoſe of heaven, have two diſtinct motions. -A 


of chem Table in his own political orb, but cach of them is 


hurried at the fame time round the great D e "af 
gion. If this general notion be juſt; apply it to the preſent 
5 Whilft a roman catholic holds 4 . rudder, how can 
we expect to be ſteered in our proper cutfſe ? His political 
intereſt will certainly incline him to direct our firſt motion 
right; but his miſtaken religious intereſt EIS lim in- 


capable of doing it ſteadily, | i fr ''s 


As to the laſt, our domeſtic quiet; even whilſt the cheva- 
fone and thoſe of his race concraled theit, e, we ſhould 
remain in the moſt unhappy ſtate which human nature | is 
fubje& to, a ſtate of doubt and ſuſpence. Our preſervation 
would depend on making him the object of our eternal jea- 
louſy, who, to render himſelf and his ROY happy, 5 
to be that of our intire confidence. 


7 
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Wurst the pretender and his ſucceſſors forbore to attack 
the religion and liberty of the nation, we ſhould remain in 

the condition of thoſe people who labor under a broken con- 
ſtitution, or who carry about them ſome chronical diſtemper. 
They feel a little pain at every moment; or a certain unea- 
ſineſs, which is ſometimes leſs tolerable than pain, hangs 
continually on them, and they languiſh in the conſtant ex- 
pectation of dying perhaps in the ſevereſt torture. * 


Bur if the fear of hell ſhould diſſipate all other fears in 
the pretender's mind, and carry him, which is frequently the 
effect of that paſſion, to the moſt deſperate undertakings; if 
among his ſucceſſors a man bold enough to make the at- 
tempt ſhould ariſe, the condition of the britiſh nation would 
be ſtill more deplorable. The attempt ſucceeding, we ſhould 
fall into tyranny ; for a change of religion could never be 
brought about by conſent ; and the ſame force, that would 

be ſufficient to enſlave our conſciences, would be ſufficient 
for all the other purpoſes of arbitrary power. The attempt 
failing, we ſhould fall into anarchy ; for there is no medium 
when diſputes between a prince and his people are arrived at 
a certain point; he muſt either be ſubmitted to, or depoſed, 


I Have now laid before you even more than I intended to 
have ſaid when I took my pen; and I am perſuaded, that if 
theſe papers ever come to your hands, they will enable you to 
caſt up the account between party and me. Till the time of 
the queen's death it ſtands, I believe, even between us. The 
tories diſtinguiſhed me by their approbation, and by the'cre- 
dit which I had amongſt them; and I endeavored to diſtin- 
guiſh myſelf in their ſervice, under the immediate weight 
of great difcouragemept, and with the no very diſtant proſ- 
pect of great danger. Since that time the account is not 
ſo even, and I dare appeal to any impartial perſon, whether 

Veit; - | [0] 40 
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my ſide in it be that of the debtor. As to the opinion of 
mankind in general, and the judgment which poſterity will 
paſs on theſe matters, I am under no great concern. Su- 
© um cuique decus poſteritas rependit.” 


FROM THE 


E A R L or STAIR, 


_ His jel? s embaſſador at Paris, 


2209 


JAMES CRAGGS, junior, Efq. 


Secret Letter *. 


Monſieur, 
VIA. avẽs vu par ma depeche I'©tat de la negotiation. 


Jai a preſent à vous parler, en particulier, de BoLinc- 
BROEKE. | 


Js Pai vu ches moi le j jour apres Parrivee de Mr, Prrr : 
et nous avons eu enſemble une converſation d'une heure et 
demie; dont la ſubſtance eſt, que lui, Bol IN RORR, rent- 
troit, do meilleur de ſon cœur, dans ſon devoir envers ſon 
roi ct ſa patrie; et que rien au monde etoit capable de 
le detacher de cette reſolution, quand meme fa majeſte ne 
trouveroit pas a propos de lui faire grace. Qu' il etoit pret, 
» This letter, which, with ſeveral more private and: ſecret tetters, had. been re- 
turned to lord STA1R by his correſpondent, was communicated to the editor of 


theſe papers, ſome time ago, by a relation of his lordſhip: and it is 1 here, 
exactly, from the original 1 in his ow hand-writing. 4 
de 


TO JAMES CRAGGS ES Q [ro7] 


de ce moment, a s employer avec moi dans ce pais- ici pour 
le ſervice du roi, ſi je croyois qu'il, y pouvoit ètre utile a 
quelque choſe; et qu'il me communiqueroit tout ce qui 
viendroit a fa connoiſſance qui me pourroit tre de quelque 
uſage, et qu'il m' aideroit volontiers de toutes les lumieres 
qu'il pourroit avoir SE par ſes habitudes ici. 5 50 5 
II me dit, que je "nk bien, Par ſon caractere, qu il ne 
faiſoit pas les ee a demi; qu'en rentrant en ſon devoir il 
ſe propoloit de ſervir le roi et ſa patrie avec zele et avec af- 
fection. Que pour cet effet, il fe croiroit oblige, par toutes 
les obligations du devoir, de la reconnoiſſance, de I honneur 
et de I'inter&t meme, d' informer le roi de tout ce que ſon ex- 
perience lui pourroit ſuggerer d' utile pour le ſervice de fa ma- 
Jeſte, pour Paffermifſement de la tranquillite ublique, et 
pour prevenir tous les projets qui ſe pourront former en fa- 
veur le fes ennemis. Qu il feroit tout ce qui dependroit de 
lui de faire rentrer les toris qui. ont embrafle le parti du pre- 
tendant dans leur devoir, en leur faiſant voir quelle eſpece 
d'homme le pretendant etoit; et qu'ils ſe trompoient s ils 
croyoient qu ils pourroient avoir de la ſeurete avec lui ou 
our leur liberte ou pour leur religion. Que pour pouvoir 
Fair e cela, il etoit neceſſaire, meme. pour le ſervice du roi, 
que lui, Bol IxoROkR, ne fut pas perdu de reputation, qu'il 
ne paſsat pas pour delateur. 


IL inſiſta beaucoup ſur cet article. « Ce que je propoſe 
« de faire, me dit-il, eſt digne d un honnete homme, con- 
C yaincu de ſon erreur et touche d'un vrai repentir c'eſt ce 
e que Je ferai hautement et a la face de l' univers: et per- 
«© mettes-moi d' ajouter, que c'eſt un ſervice reel que je ren- 
„ drai au roi et a ma patrie. Mais de conſentir a 0 ir des 
1 particuliers, ou à trahir des particuliers, ou à reveler ce 
qui m'a ete confie, ce ſeroit me deſhonnorer a jamais.“ 
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I ne dois pas oublier à vous dire, qu 'outre ſon Eloigne- 


ment pour le pretendant, il m'a temoigne beaucoup de depit 


contre la Frayce : et je ſuis ſür qu' il me parlor fincercment. 


"Js ſerai bien-aiſe d'ttre inſtruit au plutòt tels les in- 
tentions du roi a ſon egard, et de ce que je dois lui promettre 


au nom de ſa majeſte; afin qu'il puiſſe etre en etat de ſe retirer 
de ce pais- ici, ou N ace qu'il ne fait pas bon pour lui. 


Pour moi; je vous avoue franchement, que je crois qu il 
m'a parle dans la fincerite de ſon cœur; qu'il eſt reſolu de 
faire ſon mieux pour abattre le parti du-pretendant, et pour 


le deraciner tout-a-fait ſi cela dependoit de lui: et il me pa- 


roit certain, qu'il n'y a perſonne qui puiſſe nuire au 1 
ant au point qu'il le £1 faire. 


A La fin de notte Sees il me its la main, et me 
dit: “Mi lord, fi Pon me fait la juſtice de croire que mes 
6 profeſſions ſont ſinceres, plus ils menagent ma reputa- 
ce tion, plus ils font le ſervice du roi. Si au contraire ils 
&*© me ſoupgonnent de ne pas marcher droit, ils auront raiſon 
e Fexiger de moi des conditions que Jaurai en mEme tems 
« raiſon, comme un honnete homme, de refuſer. Les diffi- 
4 cultes que Je fais de promettre trop, peuvent ſervir de ga- 
e rans que je tiendrai ce a quoi je m'engage. En tout cas, 
c le tems et ma conduite uniforme convaincront tout le 
% monde de la droiture de mes intentions: et il vaut mieux 
e attendre ce tems avec patience, quelque long qu'il puiſſe 
ce Etre, que d'arriver avec precipitation a ſon but en ſortant 
«© du grand chemin de I honneur et de la probite.” 
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ISSIPATION of mind, and length of time, are 

D the remedies to which the greateſt part of mankind 

truſt in their afflictions. But the firſt of theſe works 
a temporary, the ſecond a ſlow, effect: and both are unwor- 
thy of a wiſe man. Are we to fly from ourſelves that we 
may fly from our misfortunes, and fondly to imagine that the 
diſeaſe is cured becauſe we find means to get ſome moments 
of reſpite from pain? Or ſhall we expect from time, the phy- 
fician of brutes, a lingering and uncertain deliverance ? Shall 
we wait to be happy till we can forget that we are miſerable, 
and owe to the weakneſs of our faculties a tranquillity which 
ought to be the effect of their ſtrength ? Far otherwiſe. Let 
us ſet all our paſt and our preſent afflictions at once before 
our eyes +. Let us reſolve to overcome them, inſtead of fly- 
ing from them, or wearing out the ſenſe of them by long and 
ignominious patience. Inftead of palliating remedies, let us 


Several paſſages of this little treatiſe are taken from Seneca : and the whole 
is writ with ſome alluſion to his ſtyle and manner, © quanquam non omnino 
temere ſit, quod de ſententiis illius queritur Fabius,“ &c. Ex as. De ſen. jud. 

+ Sex. De con. ad Hel. : ; * 
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uſe the inciſion-knife and the cauſtic, ſearch the wound to 


the bottom, and work an immediate and radical cure. 


Taz recalling of former misfortunes ſerves to fortify the 
mind againſt later. He muſt bluſh to fink under the anguiſh 
of one wound, who ſurveys a body ſeamed over with the 
ſcars of many, and who has come victorious out of all the 
conflicts wherein he received them. Let ſighs, and tears, 
and fainting under the lighteſt ſtrokes of adverſe fortune, 
be the portion of thoſe unhappy people whoſe tender minds 
a long courſe of felicity has enervated: while ſuch, as have 
paſſed through years of calamity, bear up, with a noble and 
immoveable conſtancy, againſt the heavieſt. Uninterrupted 
miſery has this good effect, as it continually torments, it 


finally hardens. 


Sucn is the language of philoſophy: and happy is the man 
who acquires the right of holding it. But this right is not 
to be acquired by pathetic diſcourſe. Our conduct can alone 

ive it us: and therefore, inſtead of preſuming on our 
ftrength, the ſureſt method is to confeſs our weaknefs, and, 
without loſs of time, to apply ourſelves to the ſtudy of wiſ- 
dom. This was the advice which the oracle gave to ZENO“, 
and there is no other way of ſecuring our tranquillity amidft 
all the accidents to which human hte is expoſed. Philoſo- 
phy has, I know, her Tarasos, as well as War: and amon 
her ſons many there have been, who, while they aimed at 
being more than men, became ſomething lefs. The means 
of preventing this danger are eaſy and ſure. It is a good 
rule, to examine well before we addict ourſelves to any ſect: 
but I think it is a better rule, to addi& ourſelves to none. 
Let us hear them all, with a perfect indifferency on which 
{ide the truth lies: and, when we come to determine, let no- 

| * Dioco, LAERT. 
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thing appear ſo venerable to us as our own underſtandings. 
Let us gratefully accept the help of every one who has en- 
deavoured to correct the vices, and ſtrengthen the minds of 
men; but let us chuſe for ourſelves, and yield univerſal aſ- 
ſent to none. Thus, that I may inſtance the ſe& already 
mentioned, when we have laid aſide the wonderful and fur- 
prifing ſentences, and all the paradoxes of the Portique, we 
{hall find in that ſchool ſuch. dodrines as our unprejudiced 
reaſon ſubmits to with pleaſure, as nature dictates, and as 
experience confirms. Without this precaution, we run the 
riſque of becoming imaginary kings, and real ſlaves. With 
it, we may learn to aſſert our native freedom, and live in- 
dependent on fortune. | 


Ix order to which great end, it is neceſſary that we ſtand 
watchful, as centinels, to diſcover the ſecret wiles and open 
attacks of this capricious goddeſs, before they reach us *, 
Where ſhe falls upon us unexpected, it is hard to refiſt ; but 
thoſe who wait for her, will repel her with eaſe. The ſudden 
invaſion of an enemy overthrows ſuch as are not on their 

uard ; but they who foreſee the war, and prepare themſelves 
ie it before it breaks out, ſtand, without difficulty, the firſt 
and the fierceſt onſet. I learned this important leſſon long 
ago, and never truſted to fortune even while ſhe ſeemed to be, 
at peace with me. The riches, the honors, the reputation, 
and all the advantages which her. treacherous indulgence 
poured upon me, I placed ſo, that ſhe might ſnatch them 
away without giving me any diſturbance. 1 kept a great in- 
terval between me and them. She took them, but ſhe could 
not tear them from me. No man ſuffers by bad fortune, 
but he who has been deceived by good. If we grow fond 
of her gifts, fancy that they belong to us, and are perpetu- 
ally to remain with us, if we lean upon them, and expect to 
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be conſidered for them; we ſhall fink into all the bitterneſs 
of grief, às ſoon as theſe falſe and tranſitory benefits paſs 
away, as ſoon as our vain and childiſh minds, unfraught with 
ſolid pleaſures, become deſtitute even of thoſe which are 
imaginary. But, if we do not ſuffer ourfelves to be tranſ- 
ported by proſperity, neither ſhall we be reduced by adver- 
fity. Our fouls will be of proof againſt the dangers of both 
theſe ſtates : and, having explored our ſtrength, we ſhall be 
ſure of it; for in the midſt of felicity, we ſhall have tried 
how we can bear misfortune. ' 


Ixr is much harder to examine and judge, than to take up 
opinions on truſt ; and therefore the far greateſt part of the 
world borrow, from others, thoſe which they entertain con- 
cerning all the affairs of life and death *. Hence it proceeds 
that men are ſo unanimouſly eager in the purſuit of things, 
which, far from having any inherent real good, are varniſhed 
over with a ſpecious and deceitful gloſs, and contain nothing 
anſwerable to their appearances. Hence it proceeds, on 
the other hand, that, in thoſe things which are called evils, 
there is nothing ſo hard and terrible as the general cry of the 
world threatens. The word exile comes indeed harſh to | 
the ear, and ſtrikes us like a melancholy and execrable 
ſound, through a certain perſuaſion which men have habi- 
tually concurred in. Thus the multitude has ordained. But 
the greateſt part of their ordinances are abrogated by the 
wile, | 


RrjtcTiNnG therefore the judgment of thoſe who determine 
according to popular opinions, or the firſt appearances of 
things, let us examine what exile really ist. It is, then, a 


Dum pvc mayult credere, quam judicare, nunquam de vita judica- 
tur, ſemper creditur. Sewn. De vita beat. ,+ Sen, De con. ad Hel. 1 Sex. 
De con. ad Hel. | 
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change of place; and, leſt you ſhould ſay that I diminiſh 
the object, and conceal the moſt ſhocking parts of it, I add, 
that chis change of place is frequently accompanied by ſome 
or all of the following inconveniences: by the loſs of the 
eſtate which we enjoyed, and the rank which we held; by 
the loſs of that e and power which we were in 
ſſeſſion of; by a ſeparation from our family and our 
— by che contempt which we may fall into; by the 
ignominy with which thoſe who have driven us abroad, will 
endeavour to ſully the innocence of our characters, and to 


Juſtify the injuſtice of thei own conduct. 


All theſe ſhall be ſpoke to Wee In the mean white; 
let us conſider what evil there is, in change of place, 
nn and bY itſelf. 

To live deprived of one's country is imolerable#:: Is it 
ſo? How comes it then to paſs that ſuch numbers of men 
live out of their countries by choice? Obſerve how the 
ftreets of London and of Paris are crowded. | Call over 
thoſe millions by name, and aſk them one by one, of what 
country they are: how many will you find, who, from dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, come to inhabit theſe great cities, 
which afford the largeſt opportunities, and the largeſt en- 
couragement, to virtue and to vice? Some are drawn b 
ambition, and ſome are ſent by duty; many reſort thither 
to improve their minds, and many to improve their for- 
tunes; others bring their beauty, and others their elo- 
quence, to market. Remove from hence, and go to the 
utmoſt extremities of the Eaſt or the Weſt: viſit the bar- 
barous nations of Africa, or the inhoſpitable regions of the 
North: yu will find no climate ſo bad, no country fo ſav- 
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age, as not to have ſoinks 3 who come en clade and 
ee en ys choice. 5 e155 
LODAaR Vn? | 

f ee e eee which: find paſſed 
through the minds of men, we may juſtly reckon for one 
that notion of a ſecret affection, independent of our reaſon, 
and ſuperior to our reaſon, which we are ſuppoſed to have 
for our country; as if there were {ſome phyſical virtue in 
every ſpot of ground, which mecellatily produced” this effect 


in every- one born np it. 


FI 
2 


* —.ä— Amor patriae ratione =” N omni“. 
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As A; the W was an wah l emper, . 
from the conſtitution of an human body, and not peculiar 
to the Swiſs, who ſeem to have been made for their moun- 
tains, as their mountains ſeem to have been made for them +. 
This notion may have contributed to the ſec and gran- 
deur of ſtates. It has therefore been not unartfully cultivat- 
ed, and the prejudice of education has been with care put 
on its fide. Men have come in this caſe, as in many, from 
believing that it ought to be ſo, to perſuade others, and 
even to believe themſelves that it is ſo. Procoervus relates 
that ApGarus came to Rome, and gained the efteem and 
friendſhip of AuGusTvus to ſuch a degree, that this emperor 
could not reſolve to let him return home: that ABGazus 
brought ſeveral beaſts, which he had taken one day in hunt- 
ing, alive to Aucusrus: that he placed in different parts 
of the Circus ſome of the earth which belonged to the 
places where each of theſe animals had been caught; that 
as ſoon as this was done, and they were turned looſe, every 
one of them ran to that corner where his earth lay : that. 
AucusTus, admiring their ſentiment of love for their 


Ov. De Ponto, El. iv. 7 Card. BENTI. Let. 
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country which nature has graved in the hearts of beaſts, and 
ſtruck by the evidence of the truth, granted the requeſt 
which ABGarus| immediately preſſed upon him, and NT 
though with regret, the tetrarch to return to Edefla. But 
this tale deſerves juſt as much credit as that which follows 
in the ſame place, of the letter of Azcarus to Insus Curisr, 
of our-Saviour's anſwer, and of the cure of AsBGarus. There 
is nothing; ſurely, more groundleſs than the notion here ad- 
vanced, nothing more abſurd. We love the country in which 
we are born, becauſe we receive particular benefits from it, 

and becauſe we have particular obligations to it: which ties 
we may have to another country, as well as to that we are 
born in; to our country by election, as well as to our coun- 
try by birth. In all other —— a wiſe man looks on him- 
ſelf as a citizen of the world: and, when you aſk him where 
his country lies, RO like © AXAxAc0has, with his finger to 
the n iN 


Tuszr are - other * again, who have imagined that 
as the whole univerſe ſuffers a continual rotation, and na- 
ture ſeems to delight in it, or to preſerve herſelf by it, ſo 
there is in the minds of men, a natural reſtleſſneſs, which 
inelines tbem to change of place, and to the ſhifting their 
habitations “. This opinion has at leaſt an appearance of 
truth, which the other wants; and is countenanced, as the 
other is contradicted, by experience. But, whatever the 
reaſons be, which muſt have varied infinitely in an infinite 
number of caſes, and an immenſe ſpace of time; true it is 
in fact, that the families and nations of the world have been 
in a continual fluctuation, roaming about on the face of the 
globe, driving and driven out by turns. What a number of 
colonies has Aſia ſent into Europe] The Phoenicians plant- 
ed the coaſts of the Mediterranean ſea, and puſhed their 

* Sen. De con. ad Hel. 
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ſettlements, even into the ocean. The. Etrurians were of 
Aſiatic extraction; and; to mention no more, the Romans, 
thoſe lords of the world, acknowledged a Trojan exile for 
the founder of their empire. How many migrations have 
there been; in return to theſe, from Europe into Aſia ? 
They would be endleſs to enumerate ; for, beſides the Aeolic, 
the Ionic, and others of almoſt equal fame, the Greeks, dur- 
ing ſeveral ages, made continual expeditions, and built cities 
in ſeveral parts of Aſia. The Gauls penetrated. thither too, 
and eſtabliſhed a kingdom. The European Scythians over- 
ran theſe vaſt provinces, and carried their arms to the con- 
fines of Egypt. ALEXANDER ſubdued all from the Helleſ- 
pont to India, and built towns, and eſtabliſhed colonies, to 
ſecure his conqueſts, and to eternize his name. From both 
theſe parts of the world Africa has received inhabitants and. 
maſters ; and what ſhe has received ſhe has given. The 
Tyrians built the city, and founded the re ublic, of Car- 
thage; and Greek has been the language of Egypt. In the 
remoteſt antiquity we hear of BzLus in Chaldaea, and of 
SESOSTRIs planting his tawny colonies in Colchos : and Spain 
has been, in theſe latter ages, under the dominion of the 
Moors. If we turn to Runic hiſtory, we find our fathers, 
the Goths, led by WopzEx and by Thon, their heroes firſt 
and their divinities afterwards, from the Aſiatic Tartary into 
Europe: and who can affure us that this was their firſt mi- 
gration? They came into Aſia perhaps by the eaſt, from 
that continent to Which their ſons have lately failed from 
Europe by the weft : and thus, in the proceſs of three or 
four thouſand years, the fame race of men have puſhed their 
conqueſts and their habitations round the globe; at leaſt 
this may be ſuppoſed, as reaſonably as it is ſuppoſed, I think 
by G otivs, that America was peopted from Scandinavia. 
The world is a great wildernefs, wherein mankind have wan; 


dered — one another about from the creation. 
| | Some 
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Some have removed by neceſſity, and others by choice. One 
nation has been fond of ſeizing what another was tired of 
poſſeſſing : and it will be difficult to point out the country 
which is to this day in the hands of its firſt inhabitants. 


Tus fate has ordained that nothing ſhall remain long in 
the ſame ſtate: and what are all theſe tranſportations of 
people, but ſo many public exiles ? VARRO, the moſt learned 
of the Romans, thought, ſince Nature“ is the ſame where- 
ever we go, that this ſingle circumftance was ſufficient to re- 
move all objections to change of place, taken by itſelf, and 
ſtripped of the other inconyeniences which attend exile, 
M. BzuTus thought it enough that thoſe who go into ba- 
niſhment, cannot be hindered from carrying their virtue 
along with them. Now, if any one judge that each of theſe 
comforts. is, in itſelf inſufficient, he muſt however confeſs 
that both of them, joined together, are able to remove the 
terrors of exile. For what trifles muſt all we leave behind 
us be eſteemed, in compariſon of the two moſt precious 
things which men can enjoy, and which, we are ſure, will 
follow us wherever we turn our ſteps, the ſame nature, and 
our proper virtue +? Believe me, the providence of Gop has 
eſtabliſhed ſuch an order in the world, that of all which be- 
longs to us the leaſt valuable parts can alone fall under the 
will of others. Whatever is beſt is ſafeſt ; lies out of the 


reach of human power ; can neither ven nor taken 
away. Such is this great and beautiful — of nature, the 
world. Such is the mind of man, which contemplates and 
admires the world whereof it makes the nobleſt part. Theſe 
are inſeparably ours, and as long as we remain in one we 
ſhall enjoy the other. Let us march therefore intrepidl7 
wherever we are led by the courſe of human accidents. 


* Sen. De con. ad Hel. + Ib, 
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Wherever they lead us, on what coaſt ſoever we are thrown 
by them, we ſhall not find*ourfelves abſolutely ſtrangers. 
We ſhall meet with men and women, creatures of ths Th 
figure, endowed with the ſame faculties, and born under the 
ſame laws of nature. We ſhall ſee the ſame virtues and 
vices, flowing from the fame general principles, but varied 
in a thouſand different and contrary modes, according to that 
infinite variety of laws and cuſtoms which is eſtablifhed for 
the ſame univerſal end, the preſervation of ſociety. We fhall 
feel the ſame revolution of ſeaſons, and the ſame fun and 
moon * will guide the courſe of our year. The fame azure 
vault, beſpangled with ſtars, will be every where fpread over 
our heads.” There is no part of the'world from whence we may 
not admire thoſe planets which roll, like ours, in different 
orbits round the ſame central ſun; from whence we may not 
diſcover an object ſtill more 1 that army of fixed 
ſtars hung up in the immenſe ſpace of the univerſe, innu- 

merable 7: whoſe beams enlighten and cheriſh the unknown 
worlds which roll around them: and whilſt I am raviſhed by 

ſuch contemplations as thefe, whilft my ſoul is thus raiſed 
up to heaven, it imports me little” what ground OT 
l eee een een WP-MZETTIACO? 0 
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© BxvTvs 4, in the book which he writ on virtue, related 
that he had ſeen MarceLLvs in exile at Mitylene, living in 
all the happineſs which human nature is capable of, and 
cultivating, with as much aſſiduity as ever, all kinds of laud- 
able knowledge. He added, that this ſpectacle made him 
think that it was rather he who went into baniſhmenr, fince 
Pur. Of baniſnment. He compares thoſe who cannot live out of their 
own country, to the ſimple people who fancied that the moon of Athens Was a 


' finer moon than that of Corinth. | 
labentem coelo quae ducitis annum. VI. Georg. 
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he was to return without the other, than the other who re- 
mained in it. O Maxckrrus, far more happy when Bau- 
Tus approved thy exile, than when, the commonwealth: ap- 
proved thy conſulſhip | How great a man muſt thou have 
been, to extort admiration from him who appeared an ob- 
ject of admiration. even to his own Caro! The ſame Bau- 
Tus reported further, that CxsAR overſhot Mitylene, be- 
cauſe he could not ſtand; the ſight of MaxceLLus reduced to 
a ſtate ſo. unworthy. of him. His reſtoration was at length 
obtained by the public interceſſion of the whole ſenate, who 
were dejected with grief to ſuch, a degree, that they ſeemed 
all upon this occaſion to have the ſame ſentiments with Bu- 
rus, and to be ſuppliants for themſelves rather than for 
MaxceLiLlus “. This was to return with honour ; but ſurely 
he remained abroad with greater, when BxuTvus, could not 
reſolve to leave him, nor CSSR to ſee him; for both of 
them bore witneſs of his merit. Bur us grieved, and CæsAR 
bluſhed to go to Rome without him. 2 * | 


Q. MeT:iLus Nuuipicus had undergone the ſame fate 
ſome years before, while the people, Who are always the 
ſureſt inſtruments of their own ſervitude, were laying, under 
the conduct of Mazius, the foundations of that tyranny 
which was perfected by Czsar: | METELLUs alone, in the 
midſt of an intimidated ſenate, and outrageous multitude, 
refuſed to {wear to the pernicious laws of the tribune. Sa- 
TUkNINUS, | His conſtancy, became his crime; and exile his 
ages 4 A wild and. lawleſs faction . prevailing againſt 

im, the beſt men of the city armed in his defence, and 
were ready to lay down. their lives that they might preſerve 
fo much virtue to their, cuntry. But he, having failed to 
* MARcCELLUS was aſſaſſinated at Athens, in his return home, by Cuno, an old 


friend, and feit-w-ividier of his. The motive of Cairo is not explained in hiſtory. 
CsAR was Juip.cted, but he ſeems to be juſtified by the opinion of Baurus. 
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perſuade, thought it not lawful to conſtrain. He judged in 
the phrenſy of the Roman commonwealth, as PLAro judged 
in the dotage of the Athenian. MeTzLLos knew, that if 
his fellow-citizens amended, he ſhould be recalled; and if 
they did not amend, he thought he could be no where worſe 
than at Rome. He went voluntarily into exile, and where- 
ever he paſſed he carried the fure ſymptom of a fickly ſtate, 
and the certain prognoſtic of an expiring commonwealth. 
What temper he continued in abroad will beſt appear by a 
fragment of one of his letters which GEILIus “, in a pedan- 
tic compilation of phraſes uſed by the annaliſt Q. CLavpivs, 
has preſerved for the fake of the word fruniſcor. IIIi 
vero omni jure atque honeſtate interdicti: ego ne- 
que aqua neque igne careo : et ſumma gloria fruniſcor.” 
Happy Mergrrus ! happy in the conſcience of thy own 
virtue | happy in thy pious ſon, and in that excellent friend 
"who feſembled thee in merit and in fortune 


Rorilrus had defended Afia againſt the extortions of 
the publicans, according to the ſtrict jultice of which he 
made profeſſion, and to the particular duty of his office. 
The Equeſtrian order were upon this account his enemies, 
and the Marian faction was ſo of courſe, on account of his 
probity, as well as out of hatred to MeTELLus. The moſt 
Innocent man of the city was accuſed of corruption. The 
beſt man was proſecuted by the worſt, by Arietus; a name 
dedicated to infamy T. Thoſe who had ſtirred up the falſe 
accuſation fat as judges, and pronounced the unjuſt ſentence 
againſt him. He hardly deigned to defend his cauſe, but 
retired into the Eaſt, where that Roman virtue which Rome 
could not bear, was received with honor t. Shall RuTiiivs 


*- Lib. xvil. cap. 2. 
+ There was another Apicius, in the reign of T1szR1vs, famous for his glut- 
tony; and a third in the time of TRA JAV. 
+ Sen. L. De prov. cap. 3. 
: now 
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now be deemed unhappy, when they who condemned him 
are, for that action, delivered down as criminals to all fu- 
ture generations? when he quitted his country with greater 
eaſe than he would ſuffer his exile to finiſh ? when he alone 
durſt refuſe the dictator SyLLa, and being recalled home, 
not only declined to go, but fled farther off? 


Wnar do you propoſe, it men be ſaid, by theſe 8 
multitudes of which are to be collected from the memorials 
of former ages? I propoſe to ſhew that as change of place, 
ſimply conſidered, can render no man unhappy, ſo the other 
evils which are objected to exile, either cannot happen to 
wiſe and virtuous men; or, it they do happen to them, can- 
not render them miſerable. Stones are hard, and cakes of 
ice are cold: and all who feel them, feel them alike . But 
the good or the bad events, which fortune brings upon us, 
are felt according to what qualities we, not they, have. 
They are in themſelves indifferent and common accidents, 
and they acquire ſtrength by nothing but our vice or 
our weakneſs. Fortune can diſpenſe neither felicity nor in- 
felicity unleſs we co-operate with her. Few men, who are 
unhappy under the Joſs of an eſtate, would be happy in the 
poſſeſſion of it: and thoſe, who deſerve to enjoy the 
vantages which exile takes away, will not be unheppy when 
they are deprived of them. 


IT grieves me to make an exception to this rule; but 
TuLLy was one ſo. remarkably, that the example can be 
neither concealed, nor -paſſed over. This great man, who, 
had been the ſaviour of his country, who had feared, in the 
ſupport of that cauſe, neither the inſults of a deſperate party, 
nor the daggers of aſſaſſins, when he came to ſuffer for the 


lame cauſe, ſunk under the weight. He diſhonored that 
| „Pur. On exile. 
baniſhment 
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baniſhment which indulgent providence meant to be the 
means of rendering his glory complete. Uncertain where 


he ſhould go, or what he ſhould do, fearful as a woman, and 


froward as a child, he lamented the loſs of his rank, of his 


riches, and of his ſplendid popularity. His eloquence 
ſerved only to paint his ignominy in ſtronger colors. He 
wept over the ruins of his fine houſe which Cropivs had 
demoliſhed : and his ſeparation from TzxenTia, whom he 
repudiated not long afterwards, was perhaps an affliction to 
him at this time. Every thing becomes intolerable to the 
man who is once ſubdued by grief? . He regrets what he 
took no pleaſure in enjoying, and overloaded already, he 


ſhrinks at the weight of a feather. Cickko's behaviour, in 


ſhort, was ſuch that his friends, as well as his enemies; be- 


| eder him to have loſt his ſenſes + CæsaR beheld, with a 
ſecret ſatisfaction, the man, who had refuſed to be his lieu- 


tenant, weeping under the rod of CLopius. Powrey hoped 
to find ſome excuſe for hx own ingratitude in the contempt 
which the friend, whom he had abandoned, expoſed himſelf 
to. = ATrTicus judged him too meanly attached to his 
former fortune, and reproached him for it. Arricus, whoſe 

eat talents were uſury and trimming, who placed his prin- 
cipal merit in being rich, and who would have been noted 
with infamy at Athens, for keeping well with all ſides, and 
venturing on none : even ATT1cvs bluſhed for TuLLy, and 


the moſt plauſible man alive aſſumed the ſtyle of Caro. 


I nave dwelt the longer on this inſtance, becauſe, whilſt 
it takes nothing from the truth which has been eftabliſhed, 
it teaches us another of great importance. Wiſe men are 
certainly ſuperior to all the evils of exile. But in a ſtrict 


* Mitto cactera intolerabilia. Etenim fletu impedior. L. mw. Ad Attic, ep. 10. 
+ Tam ſaepe, et tam vehementer objurgas, et animo infirmo eſſe dicis. Ib. 
4 PLvT. it. Solon. 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe he, who has left any one paſſion in his ſoul unſubdued, 
will not deſerve that appellation. It is not enough that we 
have ſtudied all the duties of ' public and private life, that 
we are perfectly acquainted with them, and that we live up 
to them in the eye of the world: a paſſion that lies dor- 
mant in the heart, and has eſcaped our ſcrutiny, or which 
we have obſerved and indulged as venial, or which we have 
perhaps encouraged, as a 2 to excite and to aid our 
virtue, may one time or other deſtroy our tranquility, and 
diſgrace our whole character. When virtue has ſteeled the 
mind on every ſide, we are invulnerable on every ſide: but 
ACHILLES was wounded in the heel. The leaſt part, over- 
looked or neglected, may expoſe us to receive a mortal blow. 
Reaſon cannot obtain the abſolute dominion of our ſouls by 
one victory. Vice has many reſerves, which muſt be beaten; 
many ſtrongholds, which muſt be forced; and we may be 
found of proof in many trials, without being ſo in all. We 
may reſiſt the ſevereſt, and yield to the weakeſt attacks of 
fortune. We may have got the better of avarice, the moſt 
epidemical diſeaſe of the mind, and yet be ſlaves to ambi- 
tion“. We may have purged our ſouls of the fear of death, 
and yet ſome other fear may venture to lurk behind. This 
was the caſe of Cicexo. Vanity was his cardinal vice +. It 


* Seneca ſays the contrary of all this, according to the Stoical ſyſtem, which 
however he departs from on many occaſions, © Si contra unam quamlibet par- 
tem fortunae ſatis tibi roboris eſt, idem adverſus omnes erit. St avaritia di- 
<< miſit, vehementiſſima generis humani peſtis, moram tibi ambitio non faciet. 
Si ultimum diem, &c. De Con. ad Hel. | 

Non ſingula vitia ratio, ſed pariter omnia proſternit. In univerſum ſemel 
vincitur. Ib. Pa 2 

Nec audacem quidem timoris abſolvimus: ne prodigem quidem avaritia libera- 
mus. De Benef.. L. iv. c. 27, : ? 7 

Qui autem habet vitium unum, habet omnia. Ib. L. v. c. 15. 


+ In animo autem gloriae cupido, qualis fuit Ciceronis, plurimum poteſt. 
Ver. Par. L. i. 


Vol. I. Q | had, 
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had, I queſtion not, warmed his zeal, quickened his induſ- 
try, animated the love of his country, and ſupported his 
conſtancy againſt CarIIIxXE: but it gave to CLopivs an en- 
tire victory over him, He was not afraid to die, and 

with eſtate, rank, honor, and every thing which he lamented 
the loſs of : but he was afraid to live deprived of them. 
« Ut vivus haec amitterem“ . He would probably have 
met death on this occaſion with the ſame firmneſs with which 
he ſaid to Poritivs LAENUs, his client and his murderer, 
„Approach, veteran, and, if at leaſt thou canſt do this well, 
cut off my head.” But he could not bear to fee himſelf, 
and to be ſeen by others, ſtripped of thoſe trappings which 
he was accuſtomed to wear. This made him break out into 
fo many ſhameful expreſſions. © Poſſum obliviſci qui fu- 
4 erim? non ſentire qui ſim? quo caream honore ? qua 
gloria? And ſpeaking of his brother“ Vitavi ne vi- 
« derem; ne aut illius luctum ſqualoremque aſpicerem, aut 
« me, quem ille florentiſſimum reliquerat, perditum illi af- 
« flictumque offerrem +.” He had thought of death, and 
prepared his mind for it. There were occaſions too 
where his vanity might be flattered by it. But the ſame va- 
nity hindered him in his proſperous eſtate from ſuppoſing 
ſuch a reverſe as afterwards happened to him. When it came, 
it found him unprepared, it ſurpriſed him, it ſtunned him ; 
for he was ſtill fond of the pomp and hurry of Rome, „ fu- 
© mum et opes, ſtrepitumque Romae, and unweaned from 
all thoſe things which habit renders neceſſary, and which 
nature has left indifferent. 


Wu have enumerated them above, and it is time to de- 
ſcend into a more particular examination of them. Change of 


* Ep. ad Arric. L. iii. ep. 3, 7, 10. et paſſim. 
„t L. w. ep. 10. ad Ar ric. u 
Place 
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place then may be borne by every man. It is the delight of 
many. But who can bear the evils which accompany exile ? 
You who aſk the queſtion can bear them. Every one who 
conſiders them as they are in themſelves, inſtead of look- 
ing at them through the falſe optic which prejudice holds 
before our eyes. For what ? you have loſt your eſtate : re- 
duce your defires, and you will perceive yourſelf to be as 
rich as ever, with this conſiderable advantage to boot, that 
your cares will be diminiſhed. Our natural and real wants * 
are confined to narrow bounds, whilſt thoſe which fancy and 
cuſtom create are confined to none. Truth lies within a 
little and certain compaſs, but error is immenſe. If we ſuf. 
fer our deſires therefore to wander beyond theſe bounds, they 
wander eternally. * Neſcio quid curtae ſemper abeſt rei. 
We become neceſſitous in the midſt of plenty, and our po- 
verty encreaſes with our riches. Reduce your deſires, be 
able to fay with the apoſtle of Greece, to whom Exrasmus 
was ready to addreſs his prayers, © quam multis ipſe non 
<« egeo|'' baniſh out of your exile all imaginary, and you 
will ſuffer no real wants. The little ſtream which is left 
will ſuffice to quench the thirſt of nature, and that which 
cannot be quenched by it, is not your thirſt, but your diſ- 
temper ; a diſtemper formed by the vicious habits of your 
mind, and not the effect of exile. How great a part of 
mankind bear poverty with chearfulneſs, becauſe they have 
been bred in it, and are accuſtomed to it ? + Shall we not 
be able to acquire by reaſon and by reflection, what the 


meaneſt artiſan poſſeſſes by habit? Shall thoſe who have ſo 


* Naturalia deſideria finita ſunt : ex falſa opmione naſcentia ubi deſinant non 
habent, nullus enim terminus falſo eſt. Sex. Ep. 16. 

Excerp. ex Lib. Sen. falſely ſo called. T0 | 

Si ad naturam vives, nunquam eris pauper; ſi ad A. nunquam dives. 
Exiguum natura deſiderat, opinio immenſum. Sen. Ep. 16. 


+ Sen, De con. ad Hel, | | 
Q 2 many 
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many advantages over him, be ſlaves to wants and neceſ- 
ſities of which he is ignorant? The rich, whoſe wanton 
appetites neither the produce of one country, nor of one 
part of the world, can ſatisfy, for whom the whole habit- 
able globe is ranſacked, for whom the caravans of the eaſt 
arc continually in march, and the remoteſt ſeas are covered 
with ſhips ; theſe pampered creatures, ſated with ſuperfluity, 
are olten glad to inhabit an humble cot, and to make an 
homely meal. They run for refuge into the arms of fruga- 
lity. Madmen that they are, to live always in fear of what 
they ſometimes wiſh for, and to fly from that life which 
they find it luxury to imitate | Let us caſt our eyes back - 
wards on thoſe great men who lived in the ages of virtue, of 
ſimplicity, of frugality, and let us bluſh to think that we en- 
Joy in baniſhment more than they were maſters of in the midſt 
of their glory, in the utmoſt affluence of their fortune. Let 
us imagine that we behold a great dictator giving audience to 
the Samnite ambaſſadors, and preparing on the hearth his 
mean repaſt with the ſame hand which had ſo often ſub- 
dued the enemies of the commonwealth, and borne the 
triumphal laurel to the capitol. Let us remember that PLa- 
To had but * three ſervants, and that ZENO had none +. So- 
CRATES, the reformer of his country, was maintained, as 
Mex«exivs AcRI a, the arbiter of his country was buried, by 


* PLaTo's will, in Dioc. LAER. mentions four ſervants, beſides Diaxa, to 
whom he gave her freedom. . 

APpvuLE1vs makes his eſtate conſiſt in a little garden near the academy, two ſer- 
2 a patten for facrifices, and as much gold as would ſerve to make ear- rings 
for a child. 


+ Zr xo was owner of a thouſand talents when he came from Cyprus into Greece 
and he uſed to lend his money out upon ſhips at an high intereſt. He kept, in ſhort, 
a kind of inſurance- office. He loſt this eſtate perhaps when he ſaid, © rette ſane 
«* agit fortuna, quae nos ad philoſophiam impellit.” Afterwards he received many 
and great preſents from AnTicaonus. So that his great frugality and ſimplicity of 
life, was the effect of his choice, and not of neceſſity. Vid. Dio. Lats. 


contri- 
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contribution *, While ArriLrus Rus beat the Cartha- 
ginians in Afric, the flight of his ploughman reduced his 
family to diſtreſs at home, and the tillage of his little farm 
became the public care. Sci io died without leaving enough 
to marry his daughters, and their portions were paid out of 
the treaſury of the ſtate; for ſure it was juſt that the people 
of Rome ſhould once pay tribute to him, who had eſtabliſhed 
a perpetual tribute on Carthage. After ſuch examples ſhall 
we be afraid of poverty? Shall we diſdain to be adopted into 
a family which has ſo many illuftrious anceſtors ? ſhall we 
complain of baniſhment for taking from us what the great- 
eſt philoſophers, and the greateſt heroes of antiquity never 
enjoyed ? 


You will find fault perhaps, and attribute to artifice, that 
I confider {ingly misfortunes which come all together on the 
baniſhed man, and overbear him with their united weight. 
You could ſupport change of place if it was not accompanied 
with poverty, or poverty if it was not accompanied-with the 
ſeparation from your family and your friends, with the loſs of 
your rank, conſideration, and power, with contempt and ig- 
nominy. Whoever he be who reaſons in this manner, let him 
take the following anſwer. The leaſt of theſe circumſtances is 
ſingly ſufficient to render the man miſerable who is not prepar- 
ed for it, who has not diveſted himſelf of that paſſion upon 
which it is directed to work. But he who has got the maſtery of 
all his paſſions, who has foreſeen all theſe accidents, and prepar- 
ed his mind to endure them all, will be ſuperior toall of them, 
and to all of them at once as well as fingly. He will not bear 


the loſs of his rank, becauſe he can bear the loſs of his eſtate : 


* Dios. Lats. Vit. Soc. quotes Az1STOXENUS for affirming that SocraTrs 
uſed to keep a box, and lived upon the money which was put into it: Poſita igi- 
tur arcula, colligiſſe pecuniam quae daretur; conſumpta autem ea, rurius 
poſuiſſe.“ Uh 


but 
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but he will bear both, becauſe he is prepared for both; be- 


cauſe he is free from pride as much as he is from avarice. 


You are ſeparated from your family and your friends. 
Take the liſt of them, and look it well over. How few of 
your family will you find who deſerve the name of friends ? 
and how few among theſe who are really ſuch ? Eraſe the 
names of fuch as ought not to ſtand on the roll, and the vo- 
luminous catalogue will ſoon dwindle into a narrow com- 
paſs. Regret, if you pleaſe, your ſeparation from this 
ſmall remnant. Par be it from me, whilſt I declaim againſt 
a ſhameful and vicious weakneſs of mind, to proſcribe the 
ſentiments of a virtuous friendſhip. Regret your ſeparation 
from your friends : but regret it like a man who deſerves to 
be theirs. This is ſtrength, not weakneſs of mind; it is 
virtue, not vice, 


But the leaſt uneaſineſs under the loſs of the rank which 
we held is ignominious. There is no valuable rank among 
men, but that which real merit aſſigns. The princes of the 
earth may give names, and inſtitute ceremonies, and exact the 
obſervation of them; their imbecillity and their wickedneſs 
may prompt them to clothe fools and knaves with robes of 
honor, and emblems of wiſdom and virtue : but no man will 
be in truth ſuperior to another, without ſuperior merit ; and 
that rank can no more he taken from us, than the merit which 
eſtabliſhes it. The ſupreme authority gives a fictitious and 
arbitrary value to coin, which is therefore not current alike in 
all times and in all places ; but the real value remains invari- 
able, and the provident man, who gets rid as faſt as he can of 
the drofly piece, hoards up the good filver. Thus merit will 
not procure the ſame n A univerſally. But what then? 
the title to this confideration is the ſame, and will be found 
alike in every circumſtance by thoſe who are wiſe and virtuous 

them- 
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themſelves. If it is not owned by fuch as are otherwiſe, 


nothing is however taken from us; we have no reaſon 
to complain. They conſidered us for a rank which we 
had; for our denomination, not for our intrinſic 
have that rank, that denomination no longer, and they conſi- 
der us no longer: they admired in us what we admired not 
in ourſelves. If they learn to neglect us, let us learn to 
pity them. Their aſſiduity was importunate: let us not 
complain of the eaſe which this change procures us; let 
us rather apprehend the return of that rank and that 
power, which, like a ſunny day, would bring back theſe 
little inſects, and make them ſwarm once more about us. 
I know how apt we are, under ſpecious pretences, to diſ- 

iſe our weak neſſes and our vices, and how often we ſuc- 
ceed not only in deceiving the world, but even in deceiving 
ourſelves. An inclination to do good is inſeparable from a 
virtuous mind, and therefore the man, who cannot bear with 
patience the lofs of that rank and power which he enjoyed, 
may be willing to attribute his regrets to the impoſſibility 
which he ſuppoſes himſelf reduced to of ſatisfying this in- 
clination. But let ſuch an one know, that a wile man con- 
tents himſelf with doing as much good as his ſituation allows 
him to do; that there is no fituation wherein we may not 
do a great deal; and that when we are deprived of greater 
power to do more good, we eſcape at the ſame time the 
temptation of doing ſome evil. | 


Tu inconveniencies, which we have mentioned, carry no- 
thing along with them difficult to be borne by a wiſe and vir- 
tuous man; and thoſe which remain to be mentioned, con- 
tempt and ignominy, can never fall to his lot. It is i 

ible that he who reverences himſelf ſhould be deſpiſed by 
others: and how can ignominy affect the man who collects all 


* Sex. De con. ad Hel. 


his 
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his ſtrength within himſelf, who appeals from the judgment 
of the multitude to another tribunal, and lives independent 
of mankind and of the accidents of life? Caro loſt the election 
of praetor, and that of conſul ; but is any one blind enough to 
truth to imagine that theſe repulſcs reflected any diſgrace on 
him? The dignity of thoſe two magiſtracies would have been 
encreaſed by his wearing them. 'T hey ſuſtcred, not Caro. 


Von have fulfilled dll che duties of a good citizen, you 
have been true to your truſt, conſtant in your engagements, 
and have purſued the intereſt of your country without regard 
to the enemies you created, and the dangers you run. Vou 
ſevered her intereſt, as er as lay in your power, from thoſe 
of her factions, and from thoſe of her neighbours and allies 
too, when they became different. She reaps the benefit of 
theſe ſervices, and you ſuffer for them. You are baniſhed, 
and purſued with ignominy, and thoſe whom you hindred 
from triumphing at her expence, revenge themſelves at yours. 
The. perſons, in oppoſition to whom you ſerved, or even 
ſaved the public, conſpire and accompliſh your private ruin. 
| Theſe are your accuſers, and the giddy ungrateful crowd your 
judges. Your name is hung up in the tables of proſcription, 
and art joined to malice endeavours to make your beſt actions 
paſs for crimes, and to ſtain your character. For this purpoſe 
the ſacred voice of the ſenate is made to pronounce a lye, 
and thoſe records, which ought to be the eternal monuments 
of truth, become the vouchers of impoſture and calumny. 
Such mies as theſe you think intolerable, and you 
would prefer death to ſo ignominious an exile. Deceive not 
yourſelf, The ignominy remains with them who perſecute 
unjuſtly, not with him who . unjuſt perſecution. 
<<, Recalcitrat undique tutus. Suppoſe that in the act 
which baniſhes you, it was declared that you have ſome con- 


contagious diſtemper, that you are crooked, or otherwiſe 


"Tl deformed. 
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deformed. This would render the legiſlators ridiculous “. 
The other renders them infamous. But neither one nor the 
other can affect the man, who in an healthful well-propor- 
tioned body enjoys a conſcience void of all the offences 
aſcribed to him. Inſtead of ſuch an exile, would you com- 
pound, that you might live at home in eaſe and plenty, to be 
the inſtrument of blending theſe contrary intereſts once more - 
together, and of giving but the third place to that of your 
country? Would you proſtitute her power to the ambition of 
others, under the pretence of ſecuring her from imaginary 
dangers, and drain her riches into the pockets of the meaneſt 
and vileſt of her citizens, under the pretence of paying her 
debts? If you could ſubmit to ſo infamous a compoſition, 
you are not the man to whom I addreſs my diſcourſe, or with 
whom I will have any commerce: and if you have virtue 
enough to diſdain it, why ſhould you repine at the other 
alternative? Baniſhment from ſuch a country, and with ſuch 
circumſtances, is like being delivered from priſon. Diogenes 
was driven out of the kingdom of Pontus for counterfeiting 
the coin, and STrRATONICus thought that forgery might be 
committed in order to get baniſhed from Scriphos. But you 
have obtained your liberty by doing your duty. | 


BANISHMENT, With all its train of evils, is ſo far from being 
the cauſe of contempt, that he who bears up with an un- 
daunted ſpirit againſt them, while ſo many are dejected by 
them, eres on his very misfortunes a trophy to his honor: 
for ſuch is the frame and temper of our minds, that nothing 
ſtrikes us with greater admiration than a man intrepid in the 
midſt of misfortunes. Of all ignominies an ignominious 
death muſt be allowed to be the greateſt ; and yet where is 
the blaſphemer who will preſume to defame the death of 


The dialogue between Cicexo and Priiiscus. Diox. Cass. L. xxxvin. 
Yo 1. . R SocharfSs 
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SocraTEs *? This faint entered the priſon with the ſame 
countenance with which he reduced thirty tyrants, and he 
took off ignominy from the place : for how could it be deemed 
a priſon when SocraTts was there? Procion was led to ex- 
ecution in the ſame city. All thoſe who met the fad pro- 
ceſſion, caſt their eyes to the ground, and with throbbing 
hearts bewailed, not the innocent man, but Juſtice herſelf, 
who was in him condemned. Yet there was a wretch found, 
for monſters are ſometimes produced in contradiction to the 
ordinary rules of nature, who ſpit in his face as he paſſed 
along. Procion wiped his cheek, ſmiled, turned to the 
magiſtrate, and ſaid, Admoniſh this man not to be fo 


© naſty for the future. 


Icnowminy then can take no hold on Virtue ; for Virtue 
is in every condition the ſame, and challenges the ſame re- 
ſpect. We applaud the world when ſhe proſpers; and when 
ſhe falls into adverſity we applaud her. Like the temples of 
the Gods, ſhe is venerable even in her ruins. After this muſt 
it not appear a degree of madneſs to defer one moment ac- 
quiring the only arms capable of defending us againſt attacks 
which at every moment we are expoſed to? Our being mi- 
ſerable, or not miſerable, when we fall into misfortunes, de- 

ends on the manner in which we have enjoyed proſperity. 
If we have applied ourſelves betimes to the ſtudy of wiſdom, 
and to the practice of virtue, theſe evils become indifferent; 
but if we have neglected to do ſo, they become neceſſary. In 
one caſe they are evils, in the other they are remedies for 
greater evils than themſelves. Zxxo f rejoiced that a ſhip- 
wreck had thrown him on the Athenian coaſt : and he owed 
to the loſs of his fortune the acquiſition which he made of 
virtue, of wiſdom, of immortality, There are good and bad 


* Sen. De con. ad Hel. + Ib. + Dios. LAERr. 
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airs for the mind, as well as for the body. Proſperity often 
irritates our chronical diſtempers, and leaves no hopes of 
finding any ſpecific but in adverſity. In ſuch cafes baniſh- 
ment 1s like change of air, and the evils we ſuffer are like 
rough medicines applied to inveterate diſeaſes. What Ax A- 
cHars1s ® faid of the vine, may aptly enough be faid of pro- 
ſperity. She bears the three grapes of drunkenneſs, of 

leaſure, and of ſorrow : and happy it is if the laſt can cure 
the miſchief which the former work. When afflictions fail 
to have their due effect, the caſe is deſperate. They are the 
laſt remedy which indulgent Providence uſes: and if they 
fail, we muſt languiſh and die in miſery and contempt. Vain 
men | how ſeldom do we know what to wiſh or to pray for? 
When we pray againſt misfortunes, and when we is them 
moſt, we want them moſt. It was for this reaſon that 
PyTHAGORAS forbid his diſciples to aſk any thing in parti- 


cular of Goo. The ſhorteſt and beſt prayer which we can 


addreſs to him, who knows our wants, and our ignorance in 
aſking, is this : Thy will be done.” 

TuLrLy fays, in ſome part of his works, that as happineſs 
is the obje of all ohilofophy, ſo the diſputes among philo- 
ſophers ariſe from their different notions of the ſovereign 

ood. Reconcile them in that point, you reconcile them 
in the reſt, The ſchool of Zexo placed this ſovereign good 
in naked virtue, and wound the principle up to an extreme be- 
yond the pitch of nature and truth. A ſpirit of oppoſition to 
another doctrine, which grew into great vogue while Zzxo 
flouriſhed, might occaſion this exceſs. EpIcuxus placed the 
ſovereign good in pleaſure. His terms were wilfully, or 
accidentally miſtaken. His ſcholars might help to pervert 
his doctrine, but rivalſhip enflamed the diſpute ; for in truth 
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there 1s not ſo much difference between ſtoiciſm reduced to 
reaſonable intelligible terms, and genuine orthodox epi- 
curiſm, as is imagined. The felicis animi immota tran- 
quillitas, and the voluptas of the latter are near enough a-kin : 
and I much doubt whether the firmeſt hero of the Portique 
would have borne a fit of the ſtone, on the principles of 
ZkNo, with greater magnanimity and patience than Ericugus 
did, on thoſe of his own philoſophy *®. However, Axs- 
TOTLE took a middle way, or explained himſelf better, and x 

laced happineſs in the joint advantages of the mind, of the 
body, and of fortune. They are reaſonably joined ; but 
certain it is, that they muſt not be placed on an equal foot. 
We can much better bear the privation of the laſt, than of 
the others; and poverty itſelf, which mankind is ſo afraid 
of, „per mare pauperiem fugiens, per ſaxa, per ignes, is 
ſurely preferable to madneſs, or the ſtone, though + Cury- 
$1PpUs thought it better to live mad, than not to live! If 
baniſhment therefore, by taking from us the advantages of 
fortune, cannot take from us the more valuable advantages of 
the mind and the body, when we have them ; and if the ſame 
accident is able to reſtore them to us, when we have loſt 
them, baniſhment is a very ſlight misfortune to thoſe who 
are already under the dominion of reaſon, and a very great 
bleſſing to thoſe who are ſtill plunged in vices which ruin 
the health both of body and mind. It is to be wiſhed for, 
in favor of ſuch as theſe, and to be feared by none. If we 
are in this caſe, let us ſecond the deſigns of Providence in 
our favor, and make ſome amends for neglecting former 
opportunities by not letting ſlip the laſt. Si nolis ſanus, 


Compare the repreſentations made ſo frequently of the doctrine of volupty 
taught by Epicukus, with the account which he himſelf gives in his letter to M- 
NOECEUSs, of the ſenſe wherein he underſtood this word. Vid. Dios, Lazs. 


+ In his third book of Nature, cited by PLuTarcn, in the treatiſe on the con- 
tradictions of the Stoics. N | 
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« curres hydropicus. We may ſhorten the evils which we 
might have prevented, and as we get the better of our diſ- 
orderly paſſions, and vicious habits, we ſhall feel our anxiety 
diminiſh: in proportion. All the approaches to virtue are 
comfortable. With how much joy will the man, who im- 
proves his misfortunes. in this manner, diſcover that thoſe 
_ evils, which he attributed to his exile, ſprung from his vanity 

and folly, and vaniſh with them | He will ſee that, in his 
former temper of mind, he reſembled. the effeminate prince 
who could drink * no water but that of the river Choaſpes ; 

or the ſimple queen, in one of the tragedies of Evuziripes, 
who complained bitterly, that ſhe had not lighted the 
nuptial torch, and that the river Iſmenus had not furniſhed 
the water at her ſon's wedding. Seeing his former ſtate in 
this ridiculous light, he will labor on with pleaſure: towards 
another as contrary as poſſible to it; and when he arrives 
there, he will be convinced by the ſtrongeſt of all proofs, his 
own experience, that he was unfortunate becauſe he was 
vicious, not becauſe: he was baniſhed. 


Ir I was not afraid of being thought to refine too much, 
I would venture to put ſome advantages of fortune, which are 
due to exile, into the ſcale againſt thoſe which we loſe by 
exile. One there is which has been neglected even by great 
and wiſe men. DzeMETRIUs PHALEREUS, after his expulſion 
from Athens, became firſt miniſter to the king of Err; 
and TyemisTOCLEs. found ſuch a reception at the court of 
Perſia, that he uſed to ſay his fortune had been loſt if he 
had not been ruined. But DemtTrIvs expoſed himſelf, by 
his favor under the firſt Prol zur, to a new diſgrace under 
the ſecond : and TrtmisToctts, who had been the captain 
of a free people, became the vaſſal of the prince he had con- 
quered. How much better is it to take hold of the proper 

5 * PLuT, On baniſhment. 
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advantage of exile, and to live for ourſelves, when we are 
under no obligation of living for others? S1m1Ls, a captain of 
great reputation under Trajan and ADRIAN, having obtained 
leave to retire, paſſed ſeven years in his retreat, and then 
dying, ordered this inſcription to be put on his tomb: that 
he had been many years on earth, but that he had lived only 
ſeven . If you are wiſe, your leiſure will be worthily em- 
ployed, and your retreat will add new luſtre to your cha- 
racer. Imitate Tyucypipts in Thracia, or XRNOHON in his 
little farm at Scillus. In ſuch a retreat you may fit down, 
like one of the inhabitants of Elis, who judged of the Olympie 
games, without taking any part in them. Far from the hurry 
of the world, and almoſt an unconcerned ſpectator of what 
paſſes in it, having paid in a public life what you owed to the 
preſent: age, pay in a private life what you owe to poſterity. 
Write as you live, without paſſion; and build your reputa- 
tion, as you build your happineſs, on the foundations of 
truth. If you want the talents, the inclination, or the ne- 
ceſſary materials for ſuch a work, fall not however into ſloth. 
Endeavour to copy after the example of Sci io at Linternum. 


Be able to fay to yourſelf, 
© Innocuas amo delicias doctamque quietem.“ 


Rural amuſements, and philoſophical meditations, will make 
your hours glide ſmoothly on; and if the indulgence of 
Heaven has given you a friend like LAELIIUs, nothing is 


wanting to make you completely happy. 


THesE are ſome of thoſe reflections which may ferve to for- 
tify the mind under baniſhment, and under the other misfor- 
tunes of life, which it is every man's intereſt to prepare for, 


Pay 
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becauſe they are common to all men“: I ſay they are com- 
mon to all men; becauſe even they who ef them. are 
equally expoſed to them. The darts of adverſe fortune are 
always levelled at our heads. Some reach us, ſome graze 
againſt us, and fly to wound our neighbours. Let us there- 
fore impoſe an equal temper on our minds, and pay without 
murmuring the tribute which we owe to humanity. The 
winter brings cold, and we muſt freeze. The ſummer re- 
turns with heat, and we muſt melt. The inclemency of the 
air diſorders our health, and we muſt be ſick. Here we are 
expoſed to wild beaſts, and there to men more ſavage than 
the beaſts : and if we eſcape the inconveniencies and dangers 
of the air and the earth, there are perils by water and perils 
by fire. This eſtabliſhed courſe of things it is not in our 
power to change; but it is in our power to afſume ſuch 
a greatneſs of mind as becomes wiſe and virtuous men; as 
may enable us to encounter the accidents of life with forti- 
tude, and to conform ourſelves to the order of nature, who 
governs her great kingdom, the world, by continual muta- 
tions. Let us ſubmit to this order, let us be perſuaded that 
whatever does happen ought to happen, and never be ſo 
fooliſh as to expoſtulate with nature. The beſt reſolution 
we can take is to ſuffer what we cannot alter, and to purſue, 
without repining, the road which Providence, who directs 
every thing, has marked out to us: for it is not enough to 
follow; and he is but a bad ſoldier who fighs, and marches 
on with reluctancy. We muſt receive the orders with ſpirit 
and chearfulneſs, and not endeavour to ſlink out of the poſt 
which is aſſigned us in this beautiful diſpoſition of things, 
whereof even our ſufferings make a neceſſary part. Let 
us addreſs ourſelves to Gop, who governs all, as CLeanTHEs 
did in thoſe admirable verſes, which are going to loſe part 
of their grace and energy in my tranſlation of them. 
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Parent of nature! Maſter of the World | 
Where er thy Providence directs, behold 

My ſteps with chearful reſignation turn. 

Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 

Why ſhould I grieve, when grieving I muſt bear? 

Or take with guilt, what guiltleſs I might ſhare ? 


Thus let us ſpeak, and thus let us act. Reſignation to the 
will of Gop is true magnanimity. But the ſure mark of a 

ſillanimous and baſe ſpirit, is to ſtruggle againſt, to cenſure 
the order of Providence, and, inſtead of mending our own 


conduct, to ſet up for correcting that of our Maker. 
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Fidenb animi atque in utrumque paratus. 
| VIRG. 
Vor. I. S. $6” THE 
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NUMBER I 


Inſcribed to the PR Rs oN, to whom alone 15 can belong. 


— 


Moſt Noble Ss; | 
au one; whoſe ambition it hath: been, ever ſince I came- 
1 into the world, to diſtinguiſh myſelf as a writer; in 
which, I fairly confeſs, I had not only the view of raiſ- 
ing my reputation, but that-of- eſtabliſhing my fortune. A 
proſpect; which ſeemed very reaſonable in a time of general 
peace and univerſal affluence; in an age fo particularly po- 
lite, that it is even the faſhion to appear knowing in all the 
elegant arts and ſciences; and that to whatever branch of 
them a genius ſhall think fit to turn himſelf, he is ſure it 
will be to one that is in vogue. obs! | | 


Tux firſt eſſays of eue, good deal of noiſe in 
the world: they filled foreign journals, and were tranſlated: 
into ſeveral languages. The Sorbonne, and both our mother 
Univerſities, returned me thanks for having reconciled ſeveral 

a „ diſputes, 
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diſputes, and ſolved ſeveral difficulties in chronology and 
hiſtory, which had perplexed the learned world, from the 
_ impartial Euszn1us, down to the circumſtantial Pripeaux ; 

my philoſophical Poems were received with the greateſt « © 
plauſe ; and it is well known, that if the gay part of the 
world read my AnTi-LucrtTius for amuſement, the graveſt 
divines have not diſdained to borrow arguments from it in 


their diſputes with the materialiſts. 


An1maTED by ſuch ſucceſs, in one part of my aim, I pro- 
ceeded with indefatigable labor, till continual e. 
ments, in the other, rendered me at length more indifferent 
to that imaginary good, applauſe, and leſs patient of that 
real evil, want. I began then to compare my condition with 
that of ſeveral great authors both antient and modern; and 
finding upon the compariſon that they had not been better 
treated than myſelf, I was ſoon led by my reflections to diſ- 
cover the true reaſon of our ill fortune in the world ; I was 
foon convinced that they and I had been on a wrong pur- 
fuit ; that miniſters of Rate pay no refpe& to the brighteſt 
talents, when they are miſapplyed, and: oſtrem all talents to 
be ſo, which are not wholly: employed about the preſent 
time, and principally dedicated to the ferviee of their ad- 
miniſtration ; neither can I fay this proceeding is unjuſt, how 
much ſoever I ſuffer by it. PETTY | 


Ir we write for poſterity,” we muſh not complain that the 
care of rewarding our merit is left to poſterity; and if we 
neglect to ſerve the ſtate, thoſe, who are appointed to pre- 
fide over it, break no rule of equity when: hey negle& us. 
SyENCER has been amply recompenced by poſterity for his Fairy 
Queen; but the wiſe treaſurer Buxl x declined the pay- 


ment of an hundred pounds, which Queen. EIZ ann we 
dere 
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dered him, and left this admirable poet to ſtarve. Had gr EN- 
erx applied himſelf to more ſerious ſtudies, had he excelled 
in 2 in metaphyſics, or even in the firſt philoſophy, or 

theology, inſtead of excelling in wit and poetry, che 
" amabiles inſaniae of Horace, his uſage would have been 
the ſame no doubt. Even the greateſt s of theſe ſtu- 
dies are but trifles in the account of a conſummate ſtateſman, 
and may properly enough be diſti d from the ben 

his ſenſe, by the titie'of + uhiamiae loverioees:” 


Our Engliſh nine, to their honor be it ſpoken, bav 
at all times proveaded: upon this admirable principle; the 
moſt excellent ſermons, the moſt elaborate treatiſes, have 
not been ſuſficient to procure: the: advancement of forme 
divines, whilſt ' a ſorry pa or a ſpiritual libel has 
raiſed others to the higheſt dignities of the church. As 
it has fared with mere divinity, ſo has it fared with mere 
eloquence: as one never cauſed the divine, ſo the other ne- 
ver canſed the lawyer to be diſtinguiſhed. · But we know 
that if either of them be in a court cauſe, he ne- 
ver fails of making his fortune. The ſame fate has attend 
ed writers of another kind; the celebrated Tatlers, and 
Spectators, had no reward except from bookſellers and fame. 
But when thoſe authors made the diſcovery I have made, and 

lied their talents better, in writing the Engliſhman and 
2 Freeholder, one was ſoon created a knight, and the 
other became ſecretary of ſtate. In ſhort, without enumer- 
ating any more inſtances, E may confidently affirm, that this 
has been the caſe from the: days of BurLEiGH to this time; 
how much ſooner it began to be ſo, rn r 
give me the leiſure to enquire. | 


Fon the moment i: refolved to We a Hane-orrivery $ 
mentally devoted myſelf to ** ſervice: and Ido it now in 
Fi this 
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this public and moſt ſolemn manner. Employ me, fir, as 
you pleaſe ; I abandon myſelf intirely to you; my pen is at 
your diſpoſition, and my conſcience in your keeping. Like 
a lawyer, I am ready to ſupport the cauſe, in which, give 
me leave to ſuppoſe that, I ſhall be ſoon retained, with ar- 
dor; and, if occaſion be, with ſubtilty and acrimony. Like 
a Swiſs, 1 will-beliave myſelf with equal boldneſs and fide- 
lity; my pen is my fortune, and I think it as honorable to 
offer it, as offer my ſword, without enquiring in a ee er 
battle, or in private ſkirmiſhes, at what relation or friend I 
ſtrike. I cancel at once all former obligations and friend- 
ſhip, and will moſt implicitly follow your inſtructions in pa- 
negyric on yourſelf and friends, in ſatyr on your adverſaries, 
in writing for or againſt any ſubject; nay, in writing for or 
againſt the ſame ſubject, juſt as your intereſt, or even 9 51 
none, u ap- Bi 43H, ef eng gi 992 09 


I ax not ignorant that when — offered t to argue: 
for virtue, and then againſt it, Caro propoſed to drive that 
great philoſopher and orator out of Rome. But Caro was a 
man of narrow principles and of too confined an underſtand- 
ing. He conſidered virtue abſtractedly, without any regard to- 
time, to place, and to that vaſt variety of conjunctures, 
which happens in the courſe of human affairs. In common 
life, morality is no doubt neceſſary, and therefore Legiſlators 
have. been. careful to enforce the practice of it; but whenever 
morality claſhes with the intereſt of the ſtate, it muſt be, and 
it always has been laid aſide. Theſe are my opinions: and it 
is a aa comfort to my conſcience to find them confirmed by 
the practice of ſome reverend perſons, whoſe examples ought 
to be of greater weight with me, than that of a wretched pa- 
gan. I ſhall. therefore ſhew myſelf neither ſqueamiſh nor 
whimſical in purſuing the enterprize to which Coffer my ſer- 
vices, but ſhall remain firmly perſuaded, that. all. the moral 
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ala I may be occaſionally, guilty of. in ſo rx a 1 
will be e into roi virtues... 


Aren this. plain, and honeſt — which have 1 
of myſelf, it may be allowed me to ſay, that you cannot find 
a perſon better qualifyed for your ſervice, or more worthy to 
be liſted, among thoſe who draw their pens in your cauſe, 
and of whom I am willing to hope that you have a greater 
and an abler body i in reſerve, than you! have hitherto * 
raren to bring into a field. 


Ir is evident, that a - miniſter, in, 1 every circumſtance. of 
life, ſtands in as much need of us public writers as we. 
of him. In his proſperity he can no more ſubſiſt without 
daily praiſe, than we without daily bread, and the far- 
ther he extends his views the more neceſſary are we to 
his ſupport. | Let him ſpeak: as contemptuouſly of us as 
he pleaſgs, for that is frequently the manner of thoſe who 
emplo us moſt, and pay us beſt; yet will it fare with | 
his ambition as with à lofty tree, which cannot ſhoot 
its branches into the clouds, unleſs it's root work into 
the dirt, from which it — on nale it ſtands, and Wer 
which it is nouriſnhed. 8 


Ir a miniſter all into adverſity , ſhall he 1 up ab pen 
in his own defence ? would not the caſe be as deplorable for 
him to be left to write, as for a prince to be left to fight in his 
own quarrel Believe me, ſir, 2 fortune abandons you, 
and who knows how ſoon that may happen, you will find 
yourſelf in a very forlorn ſtate, At the name of your ſucceſ- 
ſor, thoſe crowds, that attend your levee, will vaniſh like ſpi- 
rits at the dawn of day. None will remain about you, but 
ſuch as no other adminiſtration will condeſcend to employ: 
and we may therefore * en e en which would 

be 
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be a pitiful fight indeed, (endeavouring to) ſecure a ſafe re- 
treat with Hon one ſide of you, and 1. gn the 
other, two groteſque perſonages, exactly paired and nearly 
allyed, but ſurely as little fit eo ſupport a miniſter in 
his decline, as to adorn his triumph. In fuch a turn as 
this, you may depend on my utmoſt efforts to keep 

ſpirit for you : and I can make no deubt of being bie 
by ſeveral of my fellow-writers, finee Jam certaim you will 
not ſcruple to ſome part of 'that fortune, which your 
induſtry and parſimony have raiſed, with thoſe who unite to 
fave the whole; and fince we ſhall be reaſonable enough not 
to expect above ſixpence in the pound out of it, which cans» 
not well amount to more than fifteen or twenty thouſand 


pounds. A trifling fum for ſo great a ſervice and ſo weighty 
wo: ay REY 


2 You WO EPI after all Thave fad, be Aill ape 40 think 
that theſe are wild diſcourſes, irh de nü der foundation. 


but my deſire to render myſelf neceflary. You may refine too 
much in your reflections on my conduct, and too little in thoſe 


you make on your preſent ſituation; or if you judge rightly of 
this, it is not impoſſible but you may depend too much on your 
ov vigilance and dexterity. Should any of thoſe flatterers, who 


often betray their patrons into a fatal ſecurity, ſpeak to you 
much in the ſame manner, as leep addreſſes himſelf to Pali- 


— We Mata pem Aeneis: L 


— Palinure, ene tpfa acquora e, 
Aequatae ſpirant aurae, datur hora quieti; 
| Pone caput, feſſoſque ocuioe ſurare labori. 


You would anſwer, 1 am perfuaded, as this Pilot did: 
Mene ſalis — vultum, fluctuſque quietos 


Ignorare jubes ? mene huic confidere monſtro ? 
7 


* 
7 


But 
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But 3 ger ſlept, and — know the conſequence. | 
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"Bs —_—_ chan diſpleaſed if. a — and 3 Gn 
rouſes you, admoniſhes you not to truſt too much to appear- 
ances, and ſhews you danger when perhaps you leaſt expect 
it. You have ſailed long in a ſmooth ſea with gentle — 
favorable gales. We believe your courage and your abilities 
extremely great, but e believe it — for you have 
not had foul weather enough to give any conſiderable proofs 
of either. Theſe circumſtances, which might be abuſed to 
inſpire ſecurity, Lurge as reaſons, why you ſhould be alarmed ; 
for the element you have to deal with. is by the laws of nature 
inconſtant : and therefore the longer you have been without 
a ſtorm the more reaſon you have to — one. There is 


no ſurer preſage of an hurricane than juſt l a dead calm 
as as I hare obſerved for ſome time. 


| To ſpeak — a Genres, I 2 not 0 — you — 
— that the undiſturbed quiet you have ſo long enjoyed 


is merely owing to your own integrity and political merit, 
or to the uncommon proſecution of —— and pamph- 


leteers, which has — carried on by the direction of one of 
your principal inſtruments, and indeed a moſt vigorous 
ſtateſman. This quiet, ſir, is owing to deep and inveterate 
deſigns, which it becomes me to lay before you, without any 
regard to the' cenſure I may incur, of revea private con- 
verſation, and of breach of truſt. Know then, that from the 
time you came into a fulneſs of power, many were ſhocked 
at the manner in which you ſeized it, and at the uſe you 
made of it. They ſaid oak both were ; hurtful, indecent, 
and even ſhameleſs. They went ſtill farther, — affirmed, 

that your conduct was fooliſh with regard to your on in- 
tereſt, ſince it was fooliſh for a man to truſt to one ſingle 


expedient of e who had ſeveral in his power; and 
{Vert I 'T eſpecially 
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ef] pecially to uch an expedient as that of money, which 
would equally ſerve to ſupport him or to hang him. Theſe 
perſons However, notwithſtanding” their diſcontenit, reſolved 
to lie NT — — 2 beg ſo 
as to- their oppoſition, even in majeſty s 
he” Ve! 2 heh would not follow your example; and 
upon that oceaſfion "they remembered With ſome 
how you did your utmoſt to diſtreſs the King's affairs, upon 
the firſt Aiko you received; nay they were malicious 
enough to call to mind ſome perſonal reflections , Which 
the heat of your imagination and your fatmiliarity wich ma- 
jefty, betrayed you into, and for which they ſaucily wiſhed 
what I dare not name. "Theſe ſeditious iii erreratiching | 
ſelves that you would do yout own buſfineſs when you had 
the full fwing of your power. They were acquainted, t 
faid, with the preſumption and diſtruſt, with the/boldn 
and puſillanimity, with the indiſeretion and cunning, and 
with fifty other contradictions, whieh made up your cha- 
rafter: and upon cheſe they depended for putting a ſpeedy 
end to your adminiſtration. This — —— to be 
now at hand: for thus they reaſan:"" A miniſter; ' who is 
attacked on his managemem of the publie revenue, and has 
all the advantages of money and authority on his ſide, may 
eſcape though he is guilty; but if he is innocent, the pro- 
ceedings againſt him in fuch a eaſe muſt neceſſarily confirm 
| his power, and eſtabliſſi his reputation? nothing more de- 
ſirable than fuch an attack can happen to him. But our 
pPreſent miniſter, ſay theſe — directly ſtops all en- 
quiry: in public he evades giving ſuch accounts as the re- 
ntatives of the pope N ht to demand; in 
private he is modeſt diſereet enoug — to laugh at thoſe 
who think him ſuch a fool as to furniſh; Proofs againſt him- 


. a and OT Bu infamous Libel, . 
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ſelf. Can à miniſter! keep hi ground lang, who has no 
other defence than an implied confeſſion of His guilt ? will 
ſuch a behaviour be endured in à nation to free, and 
where there remain at leaſt ſome ſparks of honor and of _ 
of the country 1£w war n ni gegn um G #5799 
20 101:£ 11 atme 22 Am 07 barin ab 9 781 YOY 18801 n. 
20 Tunsx and many other reflectioris, which for brevity fake 
1 ont; upon your particular conduct and upon our do- 
meſtic affairs, are frequently tliroun out. But; — I confeſs 
to you, that I tremble: when I hear —— diſcourſe 
concerning the ſtatè of the nation with vegard to her foreign 
intereſts. _— affirm and they offer to demonſtrate, that 
the affairs of Europe never were. in greater eonfuſion, and 
that the part we take upon ourſelves is ſuch an one, as no 
nation ever acted which was not betræyed, or wWhoſe miniſters 
were: not inſatuated. That you ONT 
e, whether you 1 — theſe 
or have left them to thoſe men of emineit talents — 
concerned in this part of your adminiſtration: they inſiſt 
that re- e have happened to us; if you had intirely 
foreign - intereſts; worſe than what yourhave 
brought — bn, by ran ingants. the other cttreme. For 
they aſk, what is the fruit of your continua negotiations, 
ſupported by a — — as if 
the welfare of Great Britain had been at ſtake in every 
diſpu 2 pened on the continent? They anfwer 
fot you, and they deiy vou tod contradict them, that -e 
have made the quarrels of other people our owing! and that 
we find — engaged as prineipals, in ſome caſes where 
we have but a very remote concern, and in others where we 
have no concern at all. That oun tommerce i ſuſſers ahi 
runs the riſque of being loſt, not forla time; but for ever, 
in ſeveral» branches, much more beneficial to us than the 
Oſtend trade; and that our right to keep thoſ&important 
ano poſſeſſions, 
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poſſeſſions, which were yielded to us in the moſt ſolemn and 
authentic manner, is come, by dint of negotiation, from 
being indiſputable, to be called in queſtion. In a word, 
that to reſtore the public tranquility, and to ſettle our on 
intereſts, we muſt engage in a new war and conclude a new 
peace : that you have contrived to make it impoſſible for us 
to do one, without fighting [againſt the very principle for 
which we have fought ever ſince the revolution, or to attempt 
the other without lying under the particular circumſtance, 
that our principal allies will be as much in earneſt as our 
enemies to wreſt out of our hands the chief ad 
which we obtained by the treaty of Utrecht. At the time 
when theſe. treaties were made, continue they, your great 
miniſter cried aloud and ſpared not. He complained, as 
much as any man, that the exorbitant power of France was 
not ſufficiently reduced; and that the barriers of our allies, 
on the Rhine and in the Netherlands, were left too wenk r 
and is it under his adminiſtration that we are to ſee a pre- 
tence given to the French, and an opportunity thrown into 
their hands, of ſtrengthening their power, and of extending 
their barriers 7 When I tell theſe ede ectors that your brother 
anſwers for the court of France, — laugh i in my face, and 
reply, Well he may, and fo might any of thoſe, who were 
in the French intereſt, have done at the time when the triple 
alliance was broken, and Frher was encouraged by England 
to fall upon the Dutch. The miniſters, who are anſwered 
for, would be as weak as he, who anſwers for them, if they 
did nat ſee the advantage in the preſent juncture, and did not 
take a ſeeret malicious pleaſure in making us, who contri- 
buted ſo much to reduce their power, become the inſtruments 
of — it again. In the vaſe of a war then, we have, ac- 
cording to this reaſoning, which really, fir, has an air of 
ainth; nothing ſo much to fear as the afliftance of our chief 
ally ; adn the A thc W 32 
Hollan 
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Holland likewiſe, muſt be againſt us in that important 
article of Gibraltar and Port-Mahon, and in all particular 
advantages of commerce, which we have enjoyed, and may 
find it reaſonable to pretend to. The late duke of Orleans, 
as dear a friend as he was to us, inſiſted ſtrenuouſly, that 
we ſhould give up the places before- mentioned; pretended. 
a promiſe to this <ffeat, and himſelf obliged in honor to fee 
this 233 kept. Every one, Who knows any thing of the 
tranſactions of thoſe times, knows with how envious an eye 
the Dutch beheld the ſeparate privileges in trade, and the ſole 
poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, nts the iſland of Minorca, which 
we obtained at the laſt peace; and what lengths they would 
— gone to facilitate the negotiations, which at that time 

— if they might have been admitted to a ſhare 
in SID advantages, 


Tus danger of an immediate invaſion, and the engage- 
ments entered into - oo the emperor and the king of Spain to- 
inſult us with their pos » to conquer Great Britain and 

Ireland for the tendef, have W very induſtriouſly pro- 

pagated by thoſe, who are already in your pay, and by me,, 

who ſtand a. candidate for this honor, but am hitherto a vo- 
luntier in your ſervice. I am ſorry to tell you, fir, but 

Heaven forbid that I ſhould conceal ſo-material a circum-- 

ſtance from your knowledge, we do not ſucceed. We raiſe 

a ſpirit, but this ſpirit turns againſt you. There are more 

people than ever againſt the pretender; and zeal for fup- 

porting the | preſent eſtabliſhment never ran higher. But 
this zeal is not any longer without knowledge: it is directed 
to it's proper object, and there is no — of leading it 
hoodwinked to ſerve any other es. Some incredulous 
wretches there are, who: {mile When we talk to them of in- 
vaſions and the pretender, aud who content tliemſelves to 
reply, that the — is very ſeaſonably introduced, and 


according 
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according to the fules of art. The greater number take fire; 
and lay this new diſtreſs, which we threaten them with, at 
your door; for, they ſay, that we diſobliged Spain ſome 
years ago, to tie the emperor the more firmly to us, -and that 
we have ſince that time diſobliged the emperor, by affecting 
a cloſer correſpondence, and greater union. of councils with 
France than ever was known between the two nations. They 
ſend us to that excellent treatiſe, ** The barrier treaty. vin- 
dicated, to learn our true and laſting intereſt in foreign 
alliances, and there they pretend that we ſhall find the con- 
demnation of gll your meaſures: 'they lament the miſerable 
ſcene, which they apprehend may ſoon be opened, his ma- 
jeſty's foreign dominions expoſed to all the calamities of war, 
and perhaps in danger of being loſt ; we ourſelves ſtrugglin 
againſt domeſtic enemies, and defending our coaſts agai 
invaſions : theſe miſchiefs brought upon us by a conjunction 
of the emperor, our old ally, with the king of Spain his rival; 
a conjunction ſo unnatural, that nothing but the higheſt re- 
ſentment at our behavior to them both could have brought 
it about: in ſhort, to finiſh up the picture, Great Britain re- 
duced in this diſtreſs to lean ſolely upon, France, and the 
faith of that court to become our chief ſecurity. | 

Sg 

Uron the whole matter, your enemies, fir, the ſubſtance 
of whoſe private converſation I have now honeſtly reported to 
you, conclude very inſolently that you have filled up the mea- 
ſure of your iniquity and your folly, and that you muſt ſink, 
or the nation muſt fink under the weight of that calamity 
which you have brought and ſuffered to be brought upon her. 


As ſhocking as this account muſt be to your ears, I promiſe 
myſelf that the ſincerity and plainneſs with which I have 
given it, will be agreeable to you; and that you will receive 

SPERM | | 1 2719 | into 
7 
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into your boſom a man Whoſe affection for your perſon and 
zeal for your ſervice, muſt be above all ſuſpicion, after giving 
you intelligence of ſo high a nature, without any ſtipulation 
for = diſcovery. _ ox ate? 
| I xxrzer to hear from you in eight days the date 
hereof ; if I do not, you ſhall hear again from him, who is, 


N 


Moſt noble SIR, 
Your honor's 
moſt devoted ſervant, 
From my Garret, 
Jan. 1726-7. 
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NUMBER II. 


To the ſame, 


Moſt Noble 81 R, 


W Tzixs myſelf obliged in honor to let the world know, 
that you have treated all my propoſals to write in your 
ſervice with a contempt unuſual from one in your ſtation ; 

for I have ſeen the times when every little paultry proſtitute 

of his pen found countenance and encouragement. Theſe 
wretches are ſure of both, whenever there are any bad mea- 
ſures to be juſtified, or any bold ſtrokes to be given; and the 
croaking of theſe ravens has always, in my imagination, boded 
- ſome miſchief or other to the commonwealth. 
Fox this reaſon I took upon me the character of a moſt 
infamous libeller, in my firſt addreſs to you, that I might be 
able to make a ſurer judgment of our preſent condition, and 

know better what expectations to entertain; ſo that I own I 

am moſt agreeably diſappointed in not receiving any letter or 

4 meſſage 
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meſſage from you. I own, that inſtead of biting you, I am 
fairly bit myſelf. FAR 


Sous malicious refiners may pretend, perhaps, that an ad- 
_ dreſs of ſuch a nature, made in ſo public a manner, could 
meet with no other treatment, even from a miniſter who was 
willing to accept the propoſal. Malice, I fay, may refine 
thus, and endeavor to depreciate a virtuous action, which 
cannot be denied, by ſuppoſing ſuch motives to it as cannot 
be proved. The practice is too common, and eſpeciall 
where men are divided into parties, where public diſputes 
create and nouriſh private animoſities, and where perpetual 
feuds irritate the natural malignity of the heart. But far be 
it from me to judge with ſo little charity; I am willing to 
believe, fir, that you declined the offers made you, not on 
account of the. public addreſs, by which they were convey- 
ed, but becauſe you diſdained to ſupport a virtuous admi- 
niſtration by a venal pen. 


Wuzn I meet a man with loaded piſtols in his pocket, or a 
dagger under his cloak, I ſuſpect that he is going upon no very 
honorable deſigns. Houſebreakers and coiners have been de- 
tected, by having their tools found about them. Informers, 
ſpies, and hireling ſcribblers are the tools of an evil ſtateſman ; 
and when I ſee all ſuch diſcouraged, and none of them about 
a miniſter, I think myſelf obliged to ſuppoſe that his deſigns 
are honorable, and his meaſures directed to the public good. 


I Tax this opportunity therefore of begging your pardon for 
the trial I preſumed to make. The liberty indeed was great ; 
but ſince it has turned ſo vaſtly to your honor, I hope to be 
the more eaſily forgiven. Shall I own it, fir? my hopes go 
ſtill farther 3 you diſdained me under the feigned character 
which I aſſumed ; from the ſame principle of honor, from the 

Vol. I. U | ſame 
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ſame conſciouſneſs of merit, you will, nay, you muſt af- 
ford me ſome ſhare of your eſteem, when I appear, as 1 
intend to do for the future, under my own. Theſe pa- 
pers ſhall breathe nothing but zeal to promote the honor 
of his majeſty, the ſecurity of our preſent happy eſtabliſh- 
ment, and in one word, the good of our country. The 
ſame ſpirit, which animates you and me, ſhall animate 
them: and I cannot doubt of your approbation, when 1 
co-operate with you to theſe purpoſes, which were cer- 
tainly the ſole inducements you had to enter into buſi- 
neſs; as it is manifeſt that you continue at the head of 


affairs for no other reaſons. 


Tux truth is, however, (for I think it becoming a friend- 
ſhip, which is likely to grow as intimate as ours, that I ſhould 
diſguiſe nothing from you) two things have lately happened, 
which gave ſome little ſhock to my good opinion of you. The 
firſt is an unwillingneſs you manifeſted, that the true ſtate 
of the national debts ſhould be known by the nation; and 
the ſevere cenſure you paſſed on ſuch perſons, as were fr 
ous to give their countrymen a fair account of their condi- 
tion in a part fo effential, that our being a nation, or not 
a nation, depends almoſt entirely, in this criſis, on our run- 
ning or not running farther into debt. The other is the pub- 
heation of a pamphlet ſuppoſed to be written by your di- 
rection, which is evidently deſigned to 1 us no leſs in the 
dark as to all our affairs abroad. 


As to the firft, that matter has been taken up already; and 
will, I doubt not, in all places, and in all manners, be ſo 
thoroughly titted, that we ſhall no longer be at a loſs, either 
as to the revenue, and the real charges upon it, or as to the 
whaje management of. it. In which examination, fir, let me 


adviſe you, as a friend, to act an ingenuous part, that ſuſpi- 
5 cions 
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cions may not increaſe, and that I may not be obliged to 
write to you in a ſtile, to which I ſhall turn my pen with 
reluctancy. | | 


As to the latter, I hope, it will be likewiſe examined; and 
if I was able to take ſuch a taſk on myſelf, I ſhould, I am 
perſuaded, in doing fo, but make a ſecond trial of you to 

our glory, and knit the bands of our friendſhip the cloſer, 
by anſwering a pamphlet of ſo pernicious conſequence, and 
writ with ſo ill a dekgn. But I know my own unfitneſs to 
inform, to inſtruct, and to rouſe our countrymen, ſome from 
their lethargy, and ſome from their golden dreams. I ma 
toll the alarm- bell, but perſons of greater ſtrength and ſkill 
muſt be called upon to raife it, and to ring it out in the 
ears of the nation. * 


We are * more eafy, nay, more willing than ever, 
to be impoſed upon; and we do more than half the work 

of thoſe who find their account in delnding us. Almoſt 
every man confiders himſelf as # fingle perſon 3 thoſe few, 
who extend their confiderations farther, ſeldom or never 
carry them beyond the narrow ſyſtem of a family, or a 
party. And thus it happens, that private intereſt is be- 
come the criterion, by which judgments are formed upon 
public affairs. The man, whoever he be, who is at any 
time in faſhion, has nothing to do but to hold out that 
purſe, which the more he empties it, the ſurer he is to 
fill. After which let him declaim imperiouſly, and af- 
ſert boldly, without regarding proof, or condeſcending to 
argue ; let one of his tools write a pamphlet in much 
the ſame ftrain, and the work is done, the opinion of man- 
kind is ſettled, the crowd repeats what the orator has ſaid, 
and the author writ ; the clamor is echoed back on all fides, 
and theſe echoes, the reverſe of all others, ſtrengthen by re- 
U 2 petition. 
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petition. Thus the corrupt lead the blind, and the blind 
lead one another; the ſtill voice of reaſon is drowned in 
popular clamor, and truth is overwhelmed by prejudice. 


Tus is a true account of what happens frequently; it is 
ſo far from being a deſcription drawn from imagination, 
that I could give ſeveral inſtances, and perhaps ſhall have 
occaſion to quote ſome, of ſuch groſs impoſitions on the 
common ſenſe of mankind, offered in this manner, and 
offered with ſucceſs, as no one would be bold enough to 
attempt putting on the weakeſt man in Britain in private 


' converſation. - - 


 Tarrx are therefore, God knows, but too many reaſons 
for him to deſpond, who entertains a thought of prevailing on 
the generality of people, to lay afide their prejudices, to 
check their paſſions, and to conſider the ſtate of the nation 
in a due extent, and in a true light; and yet ſuch is our con- 
dition, ſuch a criſis are we in, — if we 90 not take and exe- 
cute this reſolution now, it may very probably be out of our 


power to do it hereafter to any good purpoſe. 


Ix our ſenate we hear of great dangers, which we have to 
apprehend from abroad; and if we believe what is ſaid in a 
foreign * ſtate, we are expoſed to very great ones at home. 1 
am willing to hope, that both one and the other are magnified ; 
but they may grow to be ſuch in reality as they are repreſent- 
ed to be, if we do not take more than ordinary care; firſt, 
to weigh in a juſt balance each of the many evils which 
threaten the nation ; and ſecondly, if we do not penetrate into 
every one of the cauſes, which have combined to bring 
them upon us. Should we fail in the firſt point, we may in- 
creaſe our dangers from abroad ; by over-rating thoſe at home, 


vide Letter from Stockholm. 
and 


5 
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and by applying ourſelves ſolely to prevent the latter. But I 
believe no one thinks us diſpoſed to run into this extreme; 
we are much more likely to run into the other, and to in- 
creaſe our dangers at home, by over-rating thoſe which we 
apprehend from abroad. Should we fail in the ſecond point, 
and neglect to penetrate into all the cauſes which combine to 
bring our preſent diſtreſs upon us, palliative remedies alone 
will be applied, in the uſe of which we may very probably 
expire after a tedious languor, but from which we cannot 
expect a radical cure. 1 F 


Convinced therefore, that if we neglect the preſent 
moment, if every man does not think and write, and 
ſpeak, and act for his country at this time, according to 
his beſt talents, and according to the opportunities which 
he has of exerting them, we ſhall ſoon be in every ſenſe a 


ruined nation. | 


I conress, that I am impatient, however low my hopes of 
ſucceſs run, till ſome abler pen accepts the invitation, which 
the enquirer into the reaſons of the conduct of Great Britain 
gives to every member of this community, till an enquiry is 
made, according to the right which he is pleaſed to allow, 
into our preſent ſtate, and into the meaſures which have led 
to it, But then this enquiry muſt be made upon better prin- 
ciples, and with an honeſter view than he has, who made this, 
which lies before me : the perſon, who accepts his invitation, 
ſhould be one who would bluſh to follow his example ; for 
he acts the part of an apologiſt, where he profeſſes to act that 
of an impartial enquirer: he ſeems very zealous for the ſuc- 
ceſs of the cauſe which he pleads, and very indifferent what 
means he employs to procure this ſucceſs; many things are 
diſguiſed, many are concealed, and hardly any are repreſent- 
ed in their natural and proper light. Fallacy, ſophiſm, and a 


puerile 
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puerile declamation, ſwell the elaborate treatiſe; but there 
was a defign perhaps, as well as habit, in ſuch a manner of 
writing upon this oecaſion, ſince a bad cauſe muſt be de- 
fended by ſuch means; and, therefore, by fuch pens as would 


_ diſgrace and weaken a good one; ſinee it may poſſibly ap- 


pear, upon a fair n m_ the cauſe be! is Whites 
in is none of the bes.“ | | 


als this ſhould _— I am apt to Aer chat Abe Who 

ſet him at work, will not be much concerned; they could 

not look on this pamphlet as any thing better than a mo- 

expedient to miſlead and inflame. If it has that 

effect, if it ſerves to keep up the deluſion till all the jobs, 
which are to be done, are done; the ends which they 

ſed to themſelves, are perhaps anfwered. But if this 


nation ſhould awaken to a ſenſe of their true intereſt, and 


if the Britiſh ſpirit ſhould once more revive amongſt us, it 
might very well happen that theſe perſons would have made 
a faulty reckoning ; for ſurely, after having exerciſed the 
juſtice of the nation, by cenſuring in one parliament a 
treaty of peace, which has been approved in another, it 
will not be thought ſtrange, if we puniſh, at one time or 
another, thoſe who have negotiated us out of peace and 
tranquility, into war and Arn altho' the wiſdon of the 
nation ſhould think fit to ee for the 1 the mea- 
ſures of theſe miniſters. 


| Tux enquirer ſuppoſes the whole face of affairs in Europe 
to have received the great alteration which he is ſo much fur- 
priſed at, within the ſpace of the laſt year; but I cannot agree 
with kim: that the turn has been ſo ſudden as he repreſents i it. 
The calm hardly to be paralleled by any paſt proſpect, as this 
great maſter of ſtile expreſſes himſelf by a Ware of Hiber- 


nian rhetoric, was accompanied, as calms frequently are, by 
many 
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any ſigns of an approaching ftorm; which ſigns did not 

lope the obſervation of the ſailors, and even (paſſengers in 
our veſſel, tho' they eſcaped. that of Gr able pilots; who 
were, it formms, all that while in a moſt ſerene ſecurity. The 
particular evils, which we apprehend at preſent, were known 
to our minifters above a year ago, if it be true, as the en- 
quirer athrms, that the treaty of Hanover; and negotiations 
in conſequence of it, are the ſteps, ich the court of 
« Great Britain thought fit to take as ſoon as poſſible, at-- 
ce ter the danger we were in appeared evident beyond all 
« contradiction.” But before * particular danger appear- 
ed, the general danger was evident enough. When the 
treaty of Vienna was made, our ſhip ſtruck; but we had 
been ſailing among rocks and ſhoals Lotig before; ever ſince 
we quitted our port, and launched out — on hop Ee 
errand of —— other panplat ate ro-theirs, 0 04 

Hs therefore, whois Gents 3936 2 
poſed, in ſuch a manner as may be of real uſe ta che pub- 
lic, muſt take up things much higher than this partial writ- 
er was inſtructed to do. Many things happened during the 
congreſs of Cambray, which deſerve to be explained; and 
there are treaties: both previous and ſubſequent to the qua- 
druple nn pes e to be commented n | 

Nav, there gene to be a. | natefty-af going farther back 
than this reign, or even than this century, if we deſign to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the original of our preſent 
diſtreſs. When we have taken a general ſurvey of the con- 
duct of Britain, with relation to the affairs of Eurupe, for 
about two hundred years, we ſhall come much better 
prepared to diſcover our true point of intereſt; and by ob- 


ferving how we have departed from it, we ſhall learn how to 
return to it. 


Tus 
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Tuts part I will venture to undertake; and what 1 
ſnhall ſay upon it, may ſerve at leaſt as an introduction 
to that work, which, I hope, will be performed by ſome 
abler hand. r 7155 ve; 75 


Tus foundations of the grandeur of France, and thoſe of 
the grandeur of the houſe of Auſtria, were laid very near at 
the ſame period. FxRDIN AND and TsaBELLA began the latter; 
and in CHaRLEs the fifth their grandſon, and almoſt imme 
diate ſucceſſor, it was carried up to that exorbitant height, 
which made Europe tremble under his reign, under that of 
his ſon, and upon ſome occaſions even later. The progreſs 
which France made was not ſo rapid, but was perhaps as 
ſure ; ſhe ſhared with her rival the- ſpoils of the houle of 
Burgundy, by the addreſs and vigor of Lx wis the eleventh, 
who not only extended the bounds, and ſtrengthened the 
frontier of that cloſe compact body, whoſe very figure is an 
addition to the force of it, but aſſured its inward tranqui- 
lity better, and rendered that monarchy more formidable 
than it had been in the time of his predeceſſors, when the 
authority of the- prince was leſs. e 


Tux forming of two ſuch powers, in Europe, made it the 
intereſt of all other princes and ſtates, to keep as much as 
poſſible a balance between them. And here began that prin- 
ciple of Engliſh policy to be eſtabliſhed, which, however 
true and wiſe in itſelf, has hardly ever been truly and wiſe- 
ly purſued. 2. Fit | FLO 


Ws ſhould take things rather too high, if we went up to 
the reign of king Hzenzy the ſeventh, tho' even there ſome 
obſervations are to be made, which have relation to our pre- 
ſent ſubject. 81 | 


Fae- 


*S Q 
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FxEQUENT and important occaſions of acting on this prin- 
ciple preſented themſelves in the time of Hxxxv the eighth. 
Some he took, ſome he neglected, and ſome he managed ill; 
for to ſay the truth, the whole conduct of this prince was a 
continued courſe of extrayagance, violence, and levity: his 
vices glared through the beſt actions of his life. He exerciſed 
the tyranny, and practiſed the bloody precepts of the church 
of Rome, even while he was delivering us from the papal 
yoke. His deliberations for peace or war ſeemed'often to 
have a mixture of humor in them; and his own 
as well as Worskv's, made him hold the balance 
if he did hold it, with an uneven hand. 


paſſions, 


of Europe, 


Tus reformation, which began in his time in Germany, 
and which was completed by EDwanxp the fixth, and by 
ueen ELIZABETH, in England, gave occaſion to a new divi- 
fon of intereſts; and made it of the utmoſt importance to 
the welfare of this nation, not only to preſerve a balance 
between the two great powers of Europe, but to ſupport the 
proteſtant - cauſe againſt them both. The firſt of theſe was 
to be done by throwing as much as the occafion might re- 
quire of our weight, ſometimes into one, and ſometimes into 
the other of theſe ſcales; but the latter could be effected by 
nothing leſs than a conſtant adherence to that fide which was - 
for a long time the weakeſt, and which, I doubt, is fo ſtill. 


Born theſe principles were purſued by queen ELIIZAZETR, 
with the greateſt wiſdom, and with the greateſt ſucceſs. To 
illuſtrate this fully, it would be neceſſary to run through the 
annals of her glorious reign. But a few general obſervations _ 
will ſuffice for our preſent purpoſe. When ſhe came to the 
crown, the nation was divided between two powerful parties, 
exaſperated by religious zeal ; Ireland was papiſt, Scotland 
was under the immediate influence of France, and the queen 

Vol. I. X of 


1 * 
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af that kingdom; matried to the-dauphin of France, diſputed 
vL the crown of England. In ſhort, the ſureſt 
theſe difficulties, 2 

whom ſhe difobliged by 


preſerved a of power | 
tremely to reduce Spain from being the terror of "__ 


: 
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to that low ſtate; into. which it {ll under che ſuccee of 
king Philip the ſecond. 409 n noi 0 


Tus reign of king AMES the firſt, is not to be read with- 
2 tion and « 


1012 7 4 


1 ( 
0 & 4 


1 of affi he eee 22 1 
dantry; eſtabliſhed ſuch principles of government, and raiſed 
ſuch a fpirit in the „ as could bardly fail ta produce the 
— which pred in the zeign of is on. wad 

Sen « management of domeſtic affairs would have: put it 
out of his power, if it had been his inchaation to act a wider 
part in foreign affaire: but he bad 10 ſuch inclination. 
Twelve years — er 


popiſh. 
Reon — proteſtant intereſt, bach in France 
and Germany. Inſtead of helping the diſpatitions,” which 
appeared, to take the im crown out of the houſe of 
Auſtria, he favored the cauſe of that family, and abandaned 
bis own 2 S the 
i yo and the whale inccreft, 
— — wAC KN bo 
for the en enki ftmple embaſſies, ridi- 


culous letters, and languid negotiations. / EL124a8TH 
defcated the ambitious defgns of the branch of the 
fanned thoſe of the German 


— Tank 3 ay BS 
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.- Over the ſueceeding reign, and all that followed, to the 
reſtoration of * CrarLEs the ſecond, let us draw a veil. 


| Done chi time the deca of the Spaniſh monarchy i in- 
" exenſec> apace, the liberties of Germany were aſſerted, and 
the power of the emperor bounded: b — treaties of Weſt- 
ia; but another power, that of France, began to riſe 
very faſt on the foundations laid long ago. RIcRHEIUHHU = 
Mazazxine had given that crown a great 3 

affairs of Europe, and the prince who wore it, reſolved to 
maintain and augment this ers: at the expence of all 


is OR £13 331; vos” 2d Zul 5 wo (LA A 243} 
Ae Y | | 
eie: 


Miro 2% ig 2! 19 Lett; > VEL, 
Tu attack which 3 ahh fourteenth nds upon the 
Fans Countries in 2667 ſhewed; both in the manner of it, 
and in the pretence taken for it, what Europe had to ex- 
pect from this prince. On this occaſion the triple alliance 
was made; and happy had it been, if the fame principles of 
policy had continued to prevail. But the king who ſat on 
our throne, with better ſenſe and more courage than his 
grandfather, was at leaſt as unfit . N liber- 
ties of Europe, i more che mo ro- 

nne 2 

enen v1.3 


KING e tha Gold coined his ama ad his arms 
— to thoſe of France; and when: he could not openly aſſiſt, he 
_ + privately abetted the uſurpations of that crown. He might, 
by P le, who were in his 
* their true intereſt, have had the immortal honor of pre- 
ſerving a balance of power in Euro but he choſe the 
eternal infamy of helping to deſtroy t this balance; and not 
content to be the ally 7 prince, whoſe enemy he ought to 


have been, he 1 to be his inſtrument, and even 
his penſioner, This ny. which * ſo much ſtrength 


from 
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from that fide, which was already too weak, and which 
added ſo much to that which was already too ſtong⸗ efta- 
bliſhed the abſolute ſuperiority of F rance, and: left-Spain, 
Germany, Italy, and che Sen Seventeen provinces, wy and 3 
too, in 8 — at her N 2 L 

þ Tuns terrible face of things did not — os on e 
of king James the ſecond to the throne. Whatever his po- 
litics were, religion would have got the better of them. Bi- 


maſt. hend er mend n elde im e bininind | 


the king of France, who was alone able and willing to aſſiſt 
him in the work he had undertaken at home. But the 
greatneſs of our danger, as it ſometimes happens, ſaved us; 
and in ſaving us, ſaved all Europe. The revolution in our 
vernment cauſed a total change in our conduct. A prince, 
who had been long at the head of a weak but reſolute op- 
poſition to France, mounted our throne; and the principles 
of maintaining a . between the great powers of Europe, 
and of ſup the proteſtant intereſt, came once more 
into faſhion in this kingdom, after baring be been for n near a 
century, cither negledted, or acted 1 5 


Tun body of the nation haves theſe Adana with 
warmth; and has fu pported them ever ſince with un 
ſpirit and vigor. But let it be ſaid without offence, ſince it 
may be ſaid with truth, and ſince it is neceſſary that it ſhould 
be ſaid upon this occaſion, we have not purſued them with as 
much wiſdom as zeal. If we have erred in our politics ſince 
the revolution, it is ſure we have erred on the right fide. 
But errors on the right fide are errors ſtill, and may, in time, 

prove as fatal as errors on the other; and are, in one reſſ 

at leaſt, more dangerous, as they arc leſs attended th-at 


or or guarded _ 


3 
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Berwzzx all extremes there is a certain middle point, 


158 


which men of genius perceive, and to which men of Seger 
adhere in eee and in publie life. | 


Tuus avarice and prodigality und at an diner diane: 
but there is a ſpace marked out by virtue between them, 
where frugality * neroſity reſide together. Thus again, 
to abandon thoſe, it is our intereſt to ſupport; is an 
exceſs of folly ; wit to ſupport the intereſts of other people, 
to the ruin of our own, is an exceſs of folly likewiſe. © But 
there are lines deſcribed by prudence, between theſe two 
exceſſes, within which our common er e —_— 


procerd together. 


5 Gadd en e e 8 to go 
through all the inſtances, which might be produced; wherein 
Rr 
Europe, gratifaed the paſſions of particular men, and ſerved 
the turns of private intereſt, till we have rendered that prin- 
ciple, in a reaſonable purſuit of which our ſafety and our 
glory conſiſt, the occaſion of real to the intereſt, and 
of reproach to the wiſdom of our nation. A few of theſe 
inſtances will ſaffice to deduce the progreſs of our miſtaken 
policy, to evince the truth of what has been advanced in 

, and to fax the application of the whole to the pre- 
conjunture; wherein 1 „that we are about 
hue! eg beg d tim) re rkg 3 
errors. 


Tun war, which began in 2688, . 
war. It was neceſſary to extinguifh che rebellion in 
Scotland; it was . 
to aſſert the new eſtabliſhment of our government. Th 


were our immediate intereſts; but we had remote intereſts 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe concerhed,: which were of themſelves fuficient to 
engage us to enter, ut feaft as allies and pony nm inco the wur. 
The empire was in danger by the urgh, 
and other of the French; rp: ne 

more open to their invaſions, by the of Bonne. In 
the courſe of this war, Ireland was reduced; all the efforts 


againſt the government in E and Scotland were de- 
c 
ILLIAM 


| Ad-onforrmme;atee ad here ue Wed e eG 
ders, every thing, which the French had taken in the tour(e 
of the war (wen our allies, was reſtored at Rykwis 3 and Luz- 
embourg, which France had uſurped before ther war, was 
likewiſe given up. Thus far all was well. The points, 
which Eng contended for, were eartied; and our. allies: 
n rreaty more than they had loſt by war. KNOW © 


ben nee eee eee 
as ſoon as thoſe Z 


eg —— 

| Spain, without children, was then in proſpect. 
— ens of France were — power had 
deen lately felt. Whenever the caſe ſhould 
— e nnr 
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inſolent as ſhe. really was, -we- ſhould not have engaged in 
lightly. Neither could ſhe have ſupported. it, if ſhe had, 
ſince even with Spain on her ſide, ſhe could not have ſup⸗ 
ported the laſt, if the mines of Peru bad not been unac- 
det e INE [act tian; ona "0 


Ox eden ene however, 9 ood on the | 


| ſpecious ptetence of preſerving ; a balance of power in Europe, 
5 partition treaties were made; that is, * the wn 


ithout the conſent of the and in concert with his 
adverſe we ſettled the rights conteſted between the 
houſe of Auſtr and Bourbon; err F 


b ee e eee r Bei + Noltlvr 


I po. not enter ite os 3 for nd, n akin — 
whinh may be drawn from the particular ſtipulations contained 
in it, but dne myſelf to obſerve, in general, what impolitic 
meaſures we were at this period betrayed into, by-an-over- 
weening deſire to preſerve the balance of power; and how 
much reaſon we have to be always on our guard errors 
of this kind, ſince a prince, whom genius and experience had 
rendered the greateſt man of his age, was not exempt from 
them, but dre both W and Holland _— totem... 


Wesson, this balance is in * don by the — 
of one power, or by the union yr by other gan 
and fates will:beialatmed! of courſe. All of them ought, and 
moſt of them will take meaſures for their common ſecurity. 
But the wiſe councils amongſt them will, upon every ſuch oc- 
caſion, proportion their meaſures, and the engagements they 
enter into, not according to the nature of the danger conſi- 
dered generally, but according to the immediate or remote re- 
ä lation, which it has to each of them; and according to the 
ſtrength, 
3 | 


Let the king of Spain, we diſpoſed of his inheritance; . 
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ſtrength, rr ee 
nee 0 EY 


Teds ee would be to ll ight of our omp par | 
cular intereſt in the  purfuir of 8 common intereſt 
would be nothing better than u 8 
N of the world, and engage to fight the battles 

all mankind. The ſtate, which 
cular intereſt in vicw, has an inratiable rule 
to go by; and this rule will direct and limit all it's pre- 

in foreign affairs; ſo that ſuch ſtate will fre- 

uently take © ids; and frequently a ſmall ſhare in the 
diſputes of it's neighbours, and will never exert it's whole 
but when it's whole is at ſtake; | But a fate; who 
T 

t to te; negotiate: to Again, as as it 
32 8 uſe, as long at it is a „there will be diſ- 
putes among it's neighbours, and ſome of theſe will prevail 
— and ſome e 
reflux of human affairs. l ten 548 10 
S241 HN enn e bat IN att W E Wadi ; 

— Franceaind Spain, and the n had 
madga amongſt themſelves, about the ſucotſion 
to the dominions of conſiſtent with the common. 8 
tereſt of Europe confidering the partiality which: 
court of 8 e 
there was toom to fear, that ſuch an agreement would 
have been too favorable to the houſe af Bourbon. If any 
ſuch partition had been made, 1 fay, noi abjettion. would 


have remained, either as to the right or manner of 
it, and we might have 2 war. If theſe princes 
done nothing ef chis kind; we we might have been engaged 


upon the king of Spain's death, aa I faid:before,:' in a defen- 
hve war, for preſerving the dominions of our old allies, * 
Vor. I. * | 


— 


its own parti- 
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inſolent as ſhe. really was, we ſhould not have engaged in 
 bghtly. - Neither could ſhe have ſupported it, if ſhe had, 
ſince even with Spain on her ſide, ſhe could not have fup- 
ported the «laſt, if the mines of Peru had not been unac- 
Wt ym left pe et PF, 44024] e et | 
o io 3-14; 

* o N a — and en che 
IT pretence of preſerving a balance of power in Europe, 
tion treaties were made; that is, without the know 

47 the king of Spain, we diſpoſed of his inheritance; . 
zout' the conſent of the emperor, and in concert with his 
adverſe party, we ; ſettled the rights conteſted between the 
houſe e e HAAR eee ents 03 
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1 50 not enter inte, che * for and, again this: lea), 
whink may be drawn from the particular ſtipulations contained 
in it, but content myſelf to obſerve, in general, what impolitic 
meaſures we were at this period betrayed into, by an over- 
weening deſire to preſerve the balance of power; and how 
much reaſon we have to be always on our guard againſt errors 
of this kind, ſince a prince, whom genius and experience had 
rendered the greateſt man of his age, was not exempt from 
them, but drew both Tas and Haland * intetham. 


Wuznzyss this lance. is in * don r by the — 
th of one power, or by the union ge more, other — 
and ſtates will be alatmed of courſe. All of them ought, and 
moſt of them will take meaſures for their common ſecurity. 
But the wiſe councils amongſt them will, upon every ſuch oc- 
caſion, proportion their meaſures, and che engagements they 
enter into, not according to the nature of the danger conſi- 
dered generally, but according to the immediate or remote re- 
ä lation, which it has to each of them; and according to the 
ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, r ge 
"ID 'to each of them. 6" "Bra nu , 


70 ae een | 
cular dernen in the purſuie of : common intereſt; It 
vVuould be nothing better than for the Dow 

vixorzs of the world, and e eee fight the battles 

all mankind. --'Phe ſtate, which: 
cular intereſt conſtantly in view, has an invatiable rule 
to go 35 rule will direct and limit all it s pre- 
ceedings affairs; ſo that ſuch a ſtate will fre- 

7 4 — no n frequently a ſmall. ſhare in the 

iſputes of it's neighbours, and will never exert it's whole 

„but when it's whole is at ſtake , But a ſtate, who 
neglects to do this, has no rule at all to g by, and muſt 
fight co te, and negotiate to Again, as long as it 
is a ſtate; uſe, as long a ĩt is a flute, there will be diſ- 
putes among it's neighbours, and ſome of theſe will prevail 


at one time, and ſome e SIE and 
em human affairs. 


n 
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— Spain, and cis eaten 
made aun ent amongſt themſelves, about the ſuectſſion 
erer Bucer, and eee e 
tereſt of E | e ty 
court of Spain had, at that time, for the houſe o Auſtria, 
chere war Becke rast ap ap W ce ee 
have been too favorable to the houſe af Bourbon. If any 
ſuch partition had been made, 1 fay, no objection. would 
have remained, either as to the right or manner of 
it, and we might have eſcaped a war.” If theſe princes: 
done nothing of this kind, we might hae bern engaged 
upon the king of Spain's death, aa ſaid before, in a defen- 


hve war, for preſerving the domnions of our old allies, and 
Vor. I. 4d 3 


— 
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the liberties of Euro | againſt the uſurpations w our anti- 
ent enemy. But inſtead of waiting to be auxiliaries in a 
defenſive war, we put ourſelves under a neceſſity of being 
principals in an offenſive one; and by ain. to ſecure 
the balance of power, when we had neither call nor right 
to meddle, we reduced our affairs to this abſurd alternative, 
that we muſt either make an offenſive war as principals, 
againſt "the emperor and Spain, in order to; conquer for 
France, which was equally impolitic and unjuſt, or againſt 
France and Spain, in order to conquer for the emperor, 
under the greateſt e ThE 4 ona which e | 
. e tene un 49% ft o #4 4a ts:7; 


4 - 2 


r bin: l. "or TS 

Turf ition deute | forcedithisking of Spain. te mak « 
wilt in or of the houſe of Bourbon; and the Spaniards 
threw e into the arms of France, to prevent the 
n cheir monarehy. 4 #832 46-44 nk f 
195 * WY nut cini d om 
1 Tauts 2 er balance of power loſt by our meddling 
where we had nothing to do, even before — have been 
in danger, if we had not meddled at all. We loſt it, and the 

emperor knew that we miuſt reſtore it for our on ſakes, 
vhich could be done no otherwiſe than by conquering for 
him; and this he left us to do the beſt we could. While we 
| foyghe hi battles, he lent us the Auſtrian title, the-perſon 
of his ſon, the-preſent emperor peror, and little elſe. We neg- 
lected every thing, and ſacrificed every thing in the proſecu- 
tion of this quarrel. But the 2 
neglecting any thing, or ſacrificing any thing to it, that they 
ſeemed . 7 taken up for ſome years in ſettling the affairs 
of Hungary to their ſatisfaction; and * ſacrificed to an idle 
teſinement in politics the greateſt ity which we ever 
— _—_ ever e to hre; 11 mean TO of n 
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| the naval force.of France, by che takingof Tawlon. "TR 
they deliberately and almoſt avowedly hindered... ,. 


Is ever people were called upon to) think: of theis own 
immediate intereſts, we were ſo at this time. Whether we 
could then have put an end to the expenſive. war we were 
engaged in for the houſe of Auſtria, in a manner conſiſt- 
ent with the public intereſt of Europe, L am not able to 
determine. Certain it is in fact, that far from entertaining 
any ſuch thoughts; we redoubled our ſpirit, and qur efforts 
in the proſecution of the war. As we acquired new alles, 
we enlarged our engagements; e xi COIL PET. Hier. 
tories, we extended our views. The grand alliance formed 
by king WII l rau, for reſtoring a. bam of power, in Bu. 
rope, propoſed no other objects than ſufficient Barriere {c- 
curity to trade, and reaſonable ſatisfaction to the houfe of 
Auſtria *.' Theſe were thought, e prince, all 
2 — iy ap 2 that 4 
co to 10 narrow a , | | 
balance of power could not be cel aer 1 
. T- of 


we. weeltedithe ws Syakdfho mes 

— — ; Auſtria. For this 
prize we fought, and with as, little regard to 
ech as if we eee OS. * 
our own houſes. ahn 251 Gr nene 
c 


2 2 1 =. 09> 

e es, 

ſhortneſs of human foreſigh — — N 
n, blood and treaſure G. 
nothi ng leſs could ſecure the balance of power in Europe, and 
even the trade of this kingdom, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
— — AT 
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meaſure / ould; ie ſeems, have pat all theſe into the wemoſ 


4 3} 8-440 91 
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Ir we We 3 — en of 
| Spain en dhe head of de 7 t emperor, and- his bro- 


ther the em oskrH 
1 the union — the 
8 as chat which 4s 1 


emperor, and rr a c king of ri- 
F long cou = 
n;-ſuch inyeterate enemies, that they could hardly be 
| kept, as dhe enquirer aſſures us, <4: within the 'bounds of 
emen towards one another, Ae the addreſs 
0 f tue p L mediators in 4 public treaty?” Might 
not the fame addreſs, that chrew th enemies into one ano- 


il _ ther's arms, 3 they did not run thither ſo 


them in deſigns 


the colninerce and-rights « ' | 
- equally well between the t:70 brothers, | eſpecially / 
rr 
The union would have been formed to our hand, and our 
addreſs could only have been ſhewn, in giving egg 

880 - Worn nid ods ren lefs ee to oak Ava of 
his brother's ſubjects, at any place in the Auſtrian dominions, 
than Pur ſhews to che trade of the ſubjects of 
Cnaxrrs7 Would Joan not have concurred to aſſiſt his 
brother to regain Gibraltar, and the iſland of Minorca, at 
eee eee 


to aſſiſt Pniiir, either by good offices; or, if you pleaſe, to 
between 


have it ſo, by force of arme Would not a league the 
two brothers have been as much a po as that which 
we are ſo much alarmed at, between the ſurviving brother 


and 


t 
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and the pteſeat king leg Spain? Would! nnt che firſt have 
made uſe of the dere, % Naben is ſaidl to du, and as 
every prince or whom we happen to che at wari- 
ance, may be provoked: to do ? In ſhort, I may ſaſely ahal- 
e the author of the enquiry, as — he is, 
to 3 between theutwoealraHellichd have | 
| from that ſettlement of! 4 
to — about, than nn 
the Laſers Ri which mm. > ſo ſollicitous to 


— We F * 
That ve ere haſtening 
| % powes too e 
find in him, at laſt, che enemy we then dreaded! only -in 
e anather;?! (Had: not,; in What avconditon 
ſhould: we have been at this time ; Would dhe Rave 
been more or leſe powerful, withi — ure: 
and the Indies, added to ſo many othert f lf the union 
between him and the king of Spain is ſo formidable to us; 
how much more reaſom ſhould wer have had q a 
the conſequences to our trade, ee e 5 


— if theſe divided po re had 
fame ungtateful à it is che mode 
at preſent to call the 


* 2 22 $1491053k Dabosogut Bert 
n HAU las hani ont Igor down comgaiviond3y 


_ 'Don-Cantoythould Marry the zldeft arch - Gabe if 


che emperor ſhould die without iſſue male, f dhe King of 
nnn ... | 
5 ſhould 


cCeonſider now; what con 
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ſhould die without iſſue male, and the princes of the blood 
in France and ſhould not ſupport the validit of the 
renunciatibns, all which is within the bounds of paſſibility, 
«© Don |/Cartos:may be at once emperor, king of France, 
c and king of Spain; and have the vaſt ſtrength and riches 
. of all — | united; and centered in him. This 
terrible object — tive in the face, and 
_ diſturbs his head. It diſfurbs, very probably, thoſe excel - 
lent heads, who te him a-ſribling, who can ſe lo fx int 
futurity at preſent; and who, not very long ago, were un- 
able to diſcern the neareſt and moſt probable events. Let us 
* of _ kind might: have 
happened, if, for ſecuring a balance of power in Euro 
the preſent emperor had been likewiſe king of Spain. If then 
the king of France, inſtead. of marrying}. the daughter of 
STan1sLaus; had married the eldeſt daughter of the emperor, 
which ſurely had been within the — of poſſibility, there 
would remain but one chance at this time, viz. the emperor 
having a ſon, to ſave us from the combination of ſuch a 
power, as would in reality form what we commonly, tho 
improperly, call univerſal monarchy; ſince there would be 
nathing elſe, which could W onmrrecths latanghs from 
being king of France, of Spain, and of the —— 
maſter of all the Auſtrian dominions, and, by c 
m ror. The truth I-would inculcate by. what I have ſaid 
8, that as the partition treaty: threw too much weight 
in tha ſcale, 1 the deſtruction of * 
of power in Europe; ſo the neceſſary conſequence of the 
- war we made to reſtore this balance muſt have _ if we 
had ſucceeded according to our deſires, to deſtroy it again, 
by throwing too much weight into the ſcale of Auſtria. This 
has been proved by the event, and the enquirer demonſtrates 
"he r nothing. $197 515 buon motos v7 
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As far, therefore, as we have brought this deduction, that 
i $0.the Fx the end of the laſt war; it is manifeſt. that the notion 
2 balance of power in Europe has, for: the rea- 

| — . upon above, and which every man will extend 
in his own thoughts, proved to us like an ignis fatuus; in 
urſuit of which we have been led from Wen to dif- 
feb * ee * gs, [15 2} ft 1 2 | ole 14 


I we enquire, 1 the treaties - Direhrand: Ba 

did afford us an opportunity of correcting out errors, and of 

profiting. d our experience, it will. be found that they did; 
all the points, which had been i in conteſt were TN 

pv and this ſettlement acquieſced in hy all the, 


to the war, except the An Pp "I ſill; his cl 
againſt Pulli the fifth. | = & 


* 
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Bur the keepi ng up this claim could” not have W 
gered the public tranquility. He was unable to attack Spain 
0 


r want of a maritime force, or even Sicily, which was co- 
vered beſides by the guaranty; of the neutrality of Italy; and 
this neutrality ſerved likewiſe to hinder Spain from a 
him. There might have been a war of the pen, panic : 
could have been no other between them. 


Ar the worſt, if the king dn tht canon 
of Italy, the tees 2 the neutrality might eaſily have 
revented fuch an attempt; and in ſo doing —_ would 
E obſerved the treaties, and kept the pes 1 * from 
breaking either one or the other. 


In reg reread, Nome r | 
portunity of looking after our own. The king of 
dan B CC OCESINC 
ment ſo lately eſtabliſhed with his own conſent ; and the 


Emperor 


11 LE 3 nl 
this actount. Nan 
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emperor could not have complained of his prajeſ for ob- 


ſerving treaties, which he would not have made, ut. "ai 


he found made; 222 b enter inte an 


"TOUE CHICTES [1531 4 Vos 


90151 1 Nute 


Ws ile be meren this pern 165 not, OO our 
preſent condition is, and we what ſteps we have been redu- 


| ced to it, I leave to the en uiry of ſome perſon more capa- 


ble than tmyfelf.” Let it füffice, that 1 have endeavored to 
remove ſome deluſions, which have affected even men of the 


beſt un ings, and the beſt intentions; and to prepare 


the minds "my countrymen to conſider,” at this critical 
Ren of time, What Our national intereſt really is, without 
biaſſed in their judgments by what they” may” have 


| e of it on any former occaſions. 
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us T after I had ſent theſe ſheets to the preſs, a paper, 

intitled, A letter to the Occaſional Writer, was 
brought to me. I have read this ſtiff pedantic piece, with 
more attention than it deſerves, tho I read it curforily; 
and notwithſtanding the pains which the author takes to 
paſs for you, I am ready to acquit you of the ſcandal. You 
would certainly have writ. better, and your pen at leaſt wauld 
not have, appeared fo near a-kin 16 that of the Craftſman 


Wno this author ſuppoſes the Occaſional Writer to be, I 
cannot gueſs, Such a wretch as he deſcribes is, I believe, 
to be found no where, nor even ſuch an image of guilt and 
miſery any where, except in the horrors of his own mind. 
I ſhall therefore, with à decent contempt for this ſcurgiloys 


ſcribbler, and without any concern about his imaginary or- 


4. 
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HEN 1 writ the pogle pt to my „n tes I be- 
lieved firmly that the N to the Occaſional 
| Writer was neither writ by you, nor publiſhed. by 
| your order. Many conſiderations determined me to this opi- 
nion. For inſtance : I could not think, that in order to vent 
yourſelf in a fit of railing, you would A a picture out of 
our own imagination, which cannot paſs for that of the per- 
bs who writ to you, even in the low and vile character he 
aſſumed, and which you will hardly venture to own. that you 
meant to be the reſemblance of any man in Britain. I could 
not. perſuade myſelf that you would give occaſion, as I appre- 
kend 'very much that you may have done, to the drawing 
of another picture after the life, which no one will miſtake, 
and which you will not be curious to place in your collection 
of paintings. I have, with. the reſt of mankind, a great re- 


gard: 


Ce eee RT oo. 
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for ſome of your friends; but 1 have, with the reſt of 

— likewiſe, a great regard, for your particular enemies, 
among whom it ſeemed impoſſible to me that you, who know 
them ſo well, ſhould — to find either ſlaves or cri- 
minals, or inſolvent be I dare affirm, that there is 
not one of them, who ever abr gan his eſtate for more 
© than it's value, or reduced eme 
4&6 mn * contribution.“ enn igen. 
. arne 

Tus are ſome of the motives which induced me to ac- 
quit you of the ſcandal, as I then thought it, of writing 
this paper. But,: upon better information, and farther re- 
flection, I have changed my opinion; and I ſee nothing in- 


conſiſtent with ay hone en in nen rep 
| w it. 3 | 


As great-an wad as it is in all the affairs of life for 
a man to keep his temper, it is often excuſable, and perhaps 
ſometimes even praiſe-worthy, to loſe it. When a miniſter 
is contradicted in matters relating to his adminiſtration, and 
when buſy people ſhall prefume to aſk his reaſons, inſtead of 
ſubmitting; to his authority, can we wonder if hie 
tranſports him into rhodomontades, and if he behaves: bin- 
ſelf a little wildly? But when the virtue of a miniſter like 
you, whoſe whole life has been one bright example of public 
and private virtue, ſhall be ſuſpected, ſo far as to be e 
to paſſion; who can refuſe him even applauſe, if his gene- 
rous ſoul, tranſported with a juſt indignation, breathes forth 


ſuch exprefſions, as might, . a leſs Oy 501 * 
indecent e 


Tuis was your caſe; 3 noble fey in Io. wiad which I 
preſumed lately to make, with too much boldneſs perhaps, but 


uren with a very good * A man writes to you from 
2 2 his 


& 
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f garret, deſcribes himſelf as a proſtitute ſcribbler, and 
offers you the ſeryice of his pen: this, and this alone, ap- 
pears to you; upon which a noble indignation ſeizes you, 
and you ſtrike boldly, tho' you ſtrike in the dark. There 
is really ſomewhat fine in this ſally of reſentment, and it 
confirms, in the higheſt degree, the ſentiments I bare long 
entertained of your integrity, of your ability, and of a certain 
grace which accompanies and clot luſtre to every part of 


your conduct. 


5 1 


Tus ſhade J. WO” had i in rok ba; A erde me 


mtissen Your fell on a feigned character, and 
hurts me not; A .uÞ honor of ing drawn an'anfwer 


from a firſt miniſter, and an anſwer in print, accrues to me, 
and is ſuch a one, as the greateſt of our weekly authors could 


never bn 


Gut me W W to "Op in-my turn; but 
to be tranſported with joy, and to inſert an abſtract of your 
anſwer in this paper, as BaLzac placed at the head of his 
works, a letter from the cardinal de Richirsu. I confult 
my own honor, it muſt be confeſſed, in doing this; but 1 
conſider ſtill more that juſt applauſe and admiration which 


1, with the reſt of the world, am POT on . occalion.t to 
yy gal 


To i parts Wie" hs nene writer“ 8 Jet Shack 
ſhew that you are at this juncture in want of ſuch ſervices 
as the ſcoundrel he perſonated might be fat to do, you make 
no reply. The want you ſeem to admit, but the offer of | 
Wenn you Wen let _ Pres heart in PR manner. 
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Pag. 1. 
nee 0 | | wit 
« owe elloprintipten of keneſty; who in no one thing ean be 
« relied upon, a betrayer of his friend, "a "traitor to his 
prince, an enemy to his country, a perjured, ungrateful, 
« unfaithful raſcal; muſt be you; ont who is a compOſition 
« een can be only) u. i 22490... : Den Jo de 
04 URI 2905 een een Oy Gigi 0 | 
Page 2. 4% ov are al thfaniods) fellbw; hl Mabt-d fe- 
e putation of doing miſchief ; and een and Nx xO 
« were not greater villains than yo" 10 Mx gt + 


e You are of  ſo/'ptoffigate”'z* chafacker, chüt in your 
ce « [pi no 1 De y_ > at in 4 . e no 
Anton ry. of ee age, e 


0 You were in aki mech of Frints, uu lle Pet, as 
„ hath appeared by your writings, and you ene dut rs the 
* we mrs ng: from the OR” Aa nee 


* > 


: 
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Pag $16 You are a fellow who hexe 4 3 at FY . 
or a damnable complying one: and if you would Iu it 
« to me, it would' be of no uſe to e. ehe agi 09 

« You! hayeinp Ait; eee in 8 Ao; 
a proſcribed criminal, and an inſolvent debtor : and I am 
« not in ſuch 2 deſperate forlorn Aeg to 9 0 a 

0 N who Hach no n 7 11907" 9.3% 
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99 | 4, the; other, 


Pag. 4. You have been a traitor, and ſhould: be uſed 


cc like one, And I love my, maſter ſo well, that I will 
«i nevet adviſe him to uſe en re * ol) 


46 WP employment! / Ito! 


oſtle me out 


<<, Tus majority are of my opinion: One fide. rails at you, 

diſlikes. you; and-that.Pazinukus would de- 
< ſerve tu be dr indeedy Gs RUN _ 
<c — it. Ad 10 8 ACUOU 8 5115 
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22 ſay of me; neither am I to be frighted With a par- 


<< liamentary ſcrutiny. Vou rail at me, becauſe you en 


e. me 3 and I deſpiſe all that a man in the impotence of diſ- 
grace can do WWW 
<< the zenith of his p- er. 8 201 


Then Bike theſe rg eee 
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| pag. 6, 7, 8. ec I. You — tall what you ill of Brance 


- <c * Spain, and the emperor, power is fluctuating, and per- 


haps I know who is Britain's, enemy as well as an 


5 II. Though we did lend the emperor a helping 9:07 e 


are not to let him do what he pleaſes; and when we fet 


« him up, it was good politics, and now it is equally good 
to take him down, III. I do not queſtion but we ſhall 


5 humble him. IV. I muſt tell you plainly, you and , as 


< to foreign affairs, differ widely in opinion. V. When our 
*« neighbours grow ſaucy and encroaching, it is high time to 


lock about us, and not to be taken napping. VI. I know 


: 


you are like the emperor, becauſe: he is like yourſelf in 


ingratitude; and you hate our __ F n en * 


« yere well received there. oll 
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Ir any body fays any thing uf me, ray tell them 
« ALL THESE "THINGS. Emer e IYE 
« Aan N 5! Or TJTOHT * 

„1 Know you to be ſo Ry e ro hive: 
« read this, you will vent all your malice againſt me. But 


« T do not value it; for I would rather Have ITS my ener 
ann 0948 od 1 
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A e ne a GR oo 
«< ag. you" plat 1a find you out. I am ARTS TAN you 
« are Porxus. You may change to à flame, à lion, a bull, 
or à bear, 1 call know you, baffle you, conquer you, 
« and contemn you. All your op 8 
« my honor and glory. And fo, fr, I ſcorn your NOD 


« ſervices. Sir, 
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"ug af ws free I, 1 bold! f bos genetons | [ Well 
may thoſe N have the honor of à near ap 1 to you, 
extol the noble openneſs of your nature, which dilp ys itſelf 
in this uncommon. manner ; and. think 2 TY in 4 
ſtateſman truly admirable, which loſes itſelf fo gloriouſly. 
Did ever miniſter ſpeak ſo plainly, or lay himfelf ſo open to 
any man, and l to fu ch a man as you ſuppoſed your- 
ſelf writing to at 788 time? Fat from difcovering hatred: 
and contem 0 5 ſuch. wretches, perſons. in. your tion. 
have ge ed, arid even feared: them. Nay, 
they have 7 79 pired to be themſelves of that claſs; 
and SENECA'Ss Apocolocynthoſis upon Ci Aubtus, is not che 
fole inſtance of ont Nite, 1 fat dipped their pens 1 
latyr, to rail at the ae of a ad Ts | 


N Bun 
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Bur now, after this honorable declaration which»yout have 
made, after this great example which you have given, let 
every mercenary ſeribbler, every tool of ſecret ſervioe, trem- 
ble and deſpair. Long may you live, moſt noble ſir, the 
juſt model of a miniſter, who ſcorns the aſſiſtance of flattery, 
falſhood, artifice, or corruption. Ht er 
Jer van e e ee blo Foot eule 2608 f. 
I nave devoted myſelf to your ſervice, and ſhalli certainly 
attend you through every ſtage of your fortune: as long as 
we both draw vital air, you ſhall feel the effects of my zeal 
in your cauſe, and I promiſe you very ſolemnly, that from 
henceforward Iwill live for no other putpoſe; ſo that I am 
perſuaded you will hear with pleaſurt the three engage - 
ments which I think it proper to take with the publio and 
5 Aan 


er e 
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Tus firſt is, that my pen ſhall conſtantly preſerve decen 
and good manners, and ſhall never be ſtained with any abuf: 
of particular perſons. I will chaſtiſe vice, I will expoſe folly, 
and I will combat error, wherever I find them, But I will 
neyer touch upon any unalterable defects in figure, in family, 
in birth, in any kind whatſoever; much leſs will I allow 
myſelf to hint at any particular ſcandal, or eyen to mention 
any real misfortune, which may equally befal the belt and the 
worlt of men; unleſs I am forced by my ſubjedt to it, and un- 
leſs I can ſoften the evil by the very manner of recalling it to 
memory. To attack a vice, a folly ot an error, is correction. 
To attack the perſon is defamation. |: He who writes an in- 
vective, does a ſilly thing, becauſe he loſes his end; and the 
wiſeſt of men has ſaid, “ he that uttereth flander is a fool.” 
Even truth loſes it's force in an invective, as it does in a pa- 
negyrie; in one, it is thrown into the lump with malice, in 
the other, with flattery; and he Who is guilty of the firſt, 
that is, he who writes againſt the man, not againſt his 2 * | 
K | 6 his 
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his follies, or his errors, ſeldom proves any thing more than 
his own envy, and the other's ſuperiority. To conelude 
head, he, who writes an invectire, does a baſe and wick 
thing; becauſe his deſign is to diſturb the quiet, and deſtroy 
the peace of another man, but not to reform him, or to 
ſerve the public. The pen of ſuch a Writer, like one of 
thoſe ſcourges, of which the profound Mainoutus has writ 
Wy ws eee APRN _— = 2 


ibs a FSB Lag which 1 2 myſelf 4 and 
which equally becomes a man who writes in the Wen a 
dannn is thay. of OR. „e 113 ral 


— che F — 
places and p MA 
performances in verſe and ; and that R. Riftate-writ- 
er, of whom we are to aſk bleſſing, is moſt certainly 
not at the head of our profeſſion.” Theſe examples, and a 
due conſideration of the i of my ſervices, 'teach 
me ſufficiently what I might entertain, without 
any riſque of a diſa nt. But I have neither ambi- 
tion of this kind, nor avarice. 
ing the neceſſaries, and my ohiloſaphyn? above wanting the 
ſuperfluities. of life. I therefore diſcharge you from all obli- 
Dn ke ; and I with, for the fake of 
7 5 

likely o be N 


443 14.4434 eee 
Ware we ; behold: * gent man arkods 8 of a 
reſted friends, we know that they follow- his virtues, and 
his merit; when we hear an orator bring over the majority 
of an unprejudiced audience to his opinion, we muſt im- 
may it to the force of his W But ſurely it is as 
Vor. I. rare 


My fortune is above want - . 
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: rare for a miniſter to have. difintereſted friends, as an un- 


prejudiced audience; ſo that a number of followers can be 
no 3 of ere en or e pe 
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Tus ankicnta; 8 — in. e inemptae 
ares; I would mew vou place yours in the in- 
amici. But alas |: far, as amiable as you are, this 
me will hardly fall to your lot, in our degenerate age; 
and I know not whether to maintain your power, you may 
not be forced to tarniſh the luſtre of your glorious admini- 
ſtration. The king has "Wa 4th þ ee Aide people; this 
ſervice. will always be ſupported by a national concurrence, 
becauſe his views are always directed to the national good. 
This part is eaſy and e eus. but when once men come to 
diſtinguiſſi Snares e eee ee yours, there will 
ariſe another part not ſo ſecure. Vou have blended 
them pretty artfully together hitherto, but I doubt the diſ- 
crimination is at hand. When that comes, you will be re- 
duced to a melancholy alternative ; which 1 beg you to think 
of, and to. prepare "ſe To quit your power an 5's preten- 
fions, and to quit them before you have eſtabliſh ed in your 
room that dear brother of yours, who does you ſo much 
ſervice at home, by tiring the“, and the on ſo much 
honor abroad by diverting the C*** of Fs, would in- 
deed be hard. But on 3 other hand, be pleaſed to con- 
ſider that this nation has gone very far. into corruption. al- 
ready; ; that there is a point of corruption, to which no na- 
tion can arrive and recover their liberties, if they are loſt; or 
even preſerve them, if they are not loſt, according to Ma- | 
calayzL's'obſeryation ;| and that whoeyer.is the inſtrument 
of plunging his 3 irretrievably into this abyſa, IL uſe a 
word you ſeem fond of, will fall into a terrible abyſs him 


ſelf, and have no ſuperiority any W but where — 
| e bri 
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briber lands before the bribed," a s the devil ſtands before tbe 
ſinner. £473 $445 | | 18 ite Beit 2 294 00 
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' You ſee, 655 ane 1 me, and carries me 
upon the leaſt hint, which may be improved to your honor 
or ſervice, even out of my ſubject. I return to it, and the 
third en ent which T take, "is 80 obſerve ſteick im- 
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To do otherwiſe; e et to 40 a ee o my e 
al to the dictates of my reaſon, ' I have a natural abhor- 
rence of injuſtice ; and I confidered; hen I firſt drew my 
pen, in how particular a manner it behoves us political 
writers to be on our guard, againſt falling into any partia- 
lity. The judge is circumſeribed by — to the obſerv- 
ande G which he'is bound; he has the law open before 
him; the parties, on whom he ſits in judgment erall 
indifferent to him, and far from having! any of his alten. 8 
— the whole . is * mg eh prone to"fleep. 
When there is room to judge of partiality in a 
ticular caſe, it is — ande the practice of ſome tie 
that he ſhould decline prefiding at the trial, or be 
to withdraw at the requiſition of the party. With all theſe, 
and many other precautions which wiſe © conſtitutions have 
eſtabliſhed, it is neither eaſy nor ſafe for the venerable ages 
of the law to exereiſe partiality. But we political writers 
are not under the ſame reſtraints, and are expoſed to ſtrong 
— No forms are preſcribed to regulate our pro- 

ngs ; no particular laws adapted to the particular caſes 
which may occur, lie open before us. The general law of 


reaſon is the only rule we have to follow ; the appliention of 


this rule requires the moſt nice exactneſs, and we are obliged. 
to make this application often, in pronouncing judgment on 


men and things, when we are the moſt n engaged in 
A a 2 thoſe 
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thoſe civil conteſts, whivh the: duty of bur, expoſes 
us to, and even when our tempers are ruffled by oppoſition. 
From which conſideration, the difficulty of preſerving a 


ſtrict unpartiality may . appear: give me leave, how- 
| he prey en een farther. / N IRPY > 


: ph the ies: . 8 5 no 
fide was deemed. indifferent to the public good, and was 
branded for his infamous neutrality. Now, if ſuch an obli- 
gation as this lay upon every private citizen in that demo- 

cratical government, it is certain, that we public perſons, at 
leaſt, ought to think ourſelves under the Gam 1 
even in this limited monarchy of ours. Indifference muſt be 
a crime in us, to be ranked but one degree below treachery; 
for deſerting the commonwealth is next to betraying it. Our 
duty muſt oblige us in all public diſputes to take the: beſt 
A and to eſpouſe it with warmth; this warmth will beget 
; for you know, ſir, that the worſt ſide is nut al- 
ways — 5 worſt defended. Provocations will multiply daily, 
and we may be attacked in the moſt ſenſible parts. N 
pourſelf, may for aught I know be inſulted, and your ſpot- 
leſs character may be defiled by ſome ſaucy ſeribbler: in this 
licentious age, nothing is held ſacred; under the ſpecious 
pꝓretence of — the providence, and the very * 
ing of Gon, have been — called in queſtion, and re 
we en nenn may be Wande the wor 


n ber 0 been. chat any ehing & cy iſe as 
this. ſhould happen, that you ſhould be directly inveighed 
againſt, or which perhaps is more poignant, ironically com- 
mended; and then conſider how difficult it would be ſor a 
profeſſed admirer of you, heated in the conteſt, to keep his 
temper, and to preſerve. his i you muſt agree 


ity : 
yay me, the taſk would be 8 difficult. 


Bor 
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Bur I. am ſure you will agree likewiſe, hat as difficult.as 
it would hr. A{@pBſciontipus man. ought to impoſe it upon 
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Tus ill effects ps partly „ us political writers, when 


it carries us to give unjuſt and falſe, repreſentations of men 


and things, will not be thought of little moment by you, 


ho labor for fame, e a great Wannen. 
from poſterity, as; is to receive a great part of the 
advantages which your ur wiſe and virtuqus adminiſtration pro- 
cures, in ( reviving, ſupporting, and extending credit, in 
opening fo comfortable a. proſpect of the payment of our 
debts, in ſtrengthening us abroad by ſo many beneficial 
6. alliances, and above all 1 


« tion.” 
at gin yd vino ei 939 
Tus civil magiſtrate may gire ay a a man's te, or 
take away. his life; but -we can do, and often have done 
mort; we let the 
of men in what light we pleaſe, and deliver them don, 


41 


hateful colors to f ages: for the raſh. ſentence we ro- 
nounce 36 eagerly. racaived, and: as  caperly. by 
ebe e, e att” 


I this manner are 32 eren tollk. „ 
eſtabliſhed· They become the general opinion of mankind,” 
and then, altho' our works ſhould: grow. out of date as faſt as 
a Gazerte, which it muſt be confeſſed happens very frequent- 

yet ſtill the miſchief is done, the hiſtorian. perpetuates 
the flander which the politician broached, and triumphs in: 
the cotemporary authority, upon which he. writes tp ſerve: 
the. preſent turn, or to- ſatisfy reſentment of party z: ſuch 
3 N perſons. 


in amending. our morals, by the. 
« total diſcouragement of cvery Ra of pies hor: emp- 


general characters and particular actions 
ſometimes very unjuſtly, under the maſt amiable; or the moſt 
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$ as have no other crime but that of differing in opi- 
nion from us, and ſuch events as have no other demerit but 
our diſlike of the perſons who bring them about, are load- 
ed with infamy. Poſterity is im Rd upon as well as the 
/preſent age, and the children continue the fathers' ven- 
E without baving"ch the fathers Lanta thin: Kenn e 

FD. {) ze gnod 1 Meinen, 
Tais faint ſketch of ſome conſeg that follow che par- 

way of political writers, and of the danger wherein we all 
ſtand of ks tranſported” by our own paſſions, or hurried 
by thoſe of other people, ſo far to be anſwerable for fuch 
"conſequences, ma) ſuffice to ſhew how much reaſon there is 
for a man who'undertakes the carter I am entering upon, to 
be watchful over himſelf, and to lay himſelf under as firong 
a x reſtraint as'T do by this ſolemn eigen. ens 
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InDzzD, as the world goes, it is on 1 running into ex- 
tremes that a ſtate⸗ writer can effectual e his party, or 
ſerve himſelf; the eye of party ſees — but quite White, 


br quite black; "obſerves no degrees between them,” and can 


diflinguiſh no middle color that partakes of both. The 
teſt genius in Writing may be expoſed to ſhare the fate 
of ths greateſt genie in painting. ANNA Carcue, who 
followed nature and truth with the utmoſt exactneſs, found 
his nobleſt works diſcountenanced and neglected. He there- 
upon adviſed Guipo and Caravacno, his two favorite ſcholars, 
to take quite another manner, to trace nothing faithfully, 
but to outrage all they repreſented, the one by paintin 
the darkeſt, and the other in the lighteſt manner. By = 
means both of chem were e vn Ny; an both DE: n 


| of rich. 
Jo imitate theſe Pallet, 1h eur r party writers aim at; 
whether their manner be black' or white, ſatyr or * 
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no matter. Their prin 5 their colors on thick, 
Dre But J hope, for my own 
part, to. prove that I am not of this number. On the contrary, 

I will endeavor to excel in a much « difficult way, in ſof- 
tenings and middle teigts ; and yet by theft to farm Aman! 
ner ſo ſtrong, as ſhall be ſuficient for my own. reputation, 


_ for your ſervice, To you, who have ſo fine a taſte in 


ning this attempt will, I flatter myſelf, be agreeable, 


ſecure the continuance of your favor to, 
A oY 1. Wo alle 844. A 5 25 


ente 60 gur hon * 
eee moſt devoted ſerrant, 
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AVING as yet given the render Litele i 
diſcourſes on public matters, and foreſeeing that, 
during the ſeſſion of parliament, I ſhall be obliged 


earn AV 10, the ſame track, I am willing to take this 
one opportunity o arte him with — which 
al 


has no relation at 


My friend ALvaREZ (a man not unknown 5 many here, 
by his frequent journies to England) did ſome time ſince 


make me a preſent of a Perſian manuſcript, which he met 
with while b 


e followed the fortunes of MxRIWEIS. An exact 


tranſlation of the firſt chapter has been made, at my requeſt, 
by fr learned Mr. SoLooN N EGRI, and is as follows: 


Camilick's 
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CAMILICK's VISION. 


N the name of God, ever merciful, and of HaLy his pro- 

phet. I ſlept in the plains of Bagdad, and I dreamed a 
dream. I lifted my eyes, and I ſaw a vaſt field, pitched wi 
the tents of the mighty, and the ſtrong ones of the earth 
array of battle. I obſerved the arms and enſigns of either 
hoſt. In the banners of the one were pictured a crown and 
ſcepter; and upon the ſhields of the ſoldiers were engraven 
ſcourges, chains, iron maces, axes, and all kinds of inſtru- 
ments of violence. The ſtandards of the other bore the 
crown and ſcepter alſo ; but che devices on the ſhields were 
the balance, the olive weeath, the plough-ſhare, and TY 
emblematical figures of juſtice, peace, law, and liberty. 
tween theſe two armies I ſaw a come forth, — — 
large roll of nt; at which loud ſhouts of acclamation 
were heard every quarter. The roll itſelf flew up into 
the air, and over their heads, encompaſſed with 
rays of glory. 1 obſerved that where ever the ſecond army 
moved, this glorious apparition attended them; or rather 
the army ſeemed only to move, as that guided' or directed. 
Soon after, I ſaw both theſe hoſts engaged, and the whole 
face of the land overſpread with blood. I ſaw the king who 
had ſigned and broken that ſaered charter, drink out of a 
golden cup, fall into convulſions, gaſp and die. 


I THEN fox ascher king rake his eee; who, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, engaged to make the words contained i in the 
roll the guide of his actions; but notwi this, I ſaw 
both armies again encounter. I faw the king a I 
— his ſon relieve him, and 1 ſaw the chiefs of the other 

* Yet that victorious ſon himſelf bowed 


cad to the parchment ; which now appeared with fuller 
w I. Bb 5 luſtre 


_ thoſe. heroes, who fought beneath it, though ever ſo un- 
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luſtre than before. Several other battles enſued, with vaſt 
ſlaughter on both ſides; during which the celeſtial volume 
was ſometimes clouded over; but till again exerted its rays, 


and after every cloud appeared the brighter. I obſerved 


fortunate, not once to abate their courage, while they had 
the leaſt glimpſe of that heavenly apparition in their view; 
and even thoſe, whom I {aw overthrown, pierced with ghaſtly 
wounds, and panting in death, reſigned their lives in ſmiles, 
and with eyes caſt up to that glorious object. At laſt the 
long . contention : ceaſed. I beheld-both' armies unite: and 
move together under the ſame influence. I ſaw one king 
twelve times bow down before the bright phænomenon, 
which from thence forward ſpread a light over the whole 
land; and, deſcending nearer to the earth, the beams of it 
grew ſo. warm as it approached, that the hearts of the inha- 
bitants leaped for joy. The face of war was no more. The 
ſame fields, which: had ſo long been the ſcene of death and 
deſolation, were now covered with golden harveſts. The 
hills were cloathed with ſheep. The woods ſung with glad- 
neſs... Plenty laughed in the valleys. - Induſtry, commerce, 
and liberty e hand in hand through the cities. 


„Wx I was delighting myſelf with this amiable proſpect, 
the ſcene entirely changed. The fields and armies Aaniſhed 3 
and I ſaw a large and magnificent hall, reſembling the great 
divan or council of the nation. At the upper end of it, 
under a canopy, I beheld the ſacred covenant, ſhining as the 
ſun. The nobles of the land were there aſſembled. They 
proftrated themſelves before it, and they ſung an hymn. 
« Let the heart of the king be glad; for his people are 
happy! May the light of the covenant be a lanthorn to 
<« the feet of the judges; for by this ſhall they ſeparate 
truth from falſhood. O innocence, | rejoice ! 2 . 
3 4 8 0 Ht 
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<« light ſhalt thou walk in ſafety; nor ſhall TR 

take hold on thee. O juſtice, be exceeding glad | fi 

e this light all thy judgments ſhall be deereed with rler ; 

«© nor ſhall any man ſay thou haſt erred. Let the hearts of 

Hall the people be glad | for this have their grandfathers 

died; in this have their fathers en and: in I 
« their poſterity rejoice evermore 17 3117 K 5 


Tuns all the rulets took a | Cdn 8 to „ it invio- 
late and unchanged, and to ſacrifice their lives and their 
fortunes, rather than ſuffer themſelves or their May to be 
mn imme di 02481 ene 
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Ar ren this, 1 9 —— and larger affembly come 1 
ward into the hall, and join the firſt. Theſe # the ſame 
adorations to the covenant; took the ſame . they ſung 
the ſame hymn; and added a ſolemn form of imprecation to 
this effect. Let the words of the roll be for ever in our 
eyes, and graven on our hearts; and accurſed be he'who 
% layeth hands on the ſame. Accurſed be he, Who ſhall 
remove this writing from the people: ; or who ſhall hide 
the law thereof from the Let that man be cut off 
« from the earth. Let his riches be ſcattered as the duſt. 
Let his wife be the wife of the people. Let not his firſt- 
© born be ranked among the nobles. Let his palaces be 
«© deſtroyed. Let his gardens be as a deſart, Rs no 
« water. Let his horſes and his horſemen be overthrown ; 
and let his dogs devour their carcaſes. In the midft of 
theſe execrations entered a man, dreſſed in à plain habit, 

with a purſe of gold in his hand. He threw himſelf forward 
into the room, in a bluff, ruffianly manner. A ſmile, or 
rather a ſneer, ſat on his countenance. His face was bronzed 
over with a glare of confidence. An arch malignity leered 
in his eye. Nothing was ſo extraordinary as the effect Lin 
Bb 2 is 


. 
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diſperſing his gold 
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this perſon's appearance. They no ſooner ſaw him, but 
all turned their faces from the canopy, and fell Ann 
fore him. He trod over their backs, without any ceremony, 


and marched directly up to the throne. He opened his 


purſe of gold, which he took out in handfuls, and ſcattered 
amongſt the aſſembly. While the greater part were engaged 
in ſcrambling for theſe pieces, he ſeized, to my inexpreſſible 
ſurprize, without the leaſt fear, upon the ſacred parchment 
itſelf, He rumpled it rudely up, and crammed it into his 
pocket. Some of the people began to murmur. He threw 
more gold, and they were pacificd. No ſooner was the 
parchment taken away, but in an inftant I faw half the 
auguſt aſſembly in chains. Nothing was heard through the 


whole divan, but the noiſe of fetters, and clank of irons. 


I ſaw pontiffs in their eccleſiaſtical habits, and ſenators clad 


in ermine, linked together like the moſt ignominious ſlaves. 
Terror and amazement were impreſſed on every countenance, 
t on that of ſome few to whom the man continued 


This he did till his purſe became empty. 
Then he dropt it: but then too, in che very ſame moment, 


he himſelf dropt with it to the ground. That, and the date 
of his power, at once expired. He funk, and ſunk for ever. 


The radiant volume again aroſe; again ſhone out, and re- 
aſſumed its place above the throne: ; the throne, which had 
been darkened all this time, was now filled with the efful- 
gence of the glory which darted from it. Every chain 
dropped off in an inſtant. Every face regained its former 
chearfulneſs. Heaven and earth reſounded with liberty | 
liberty ! and the HEART OF: THE KING WAS GLAD 


WITHIN HIM. 


AN 
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LonnoN hover. of Sack, December 31 
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\HE thy os eee ine. 
rous. I d to no acquaintance with them, and 
I deſire none. Far be it me therefore to 

to any one of the fraternity his particular lucubration. 

not preſume to ſay, — — — 
by Bun, or ſuch a one by Ronin ;” but I can plainly dif- 
tinguiſh, in their — — fſletin cha- 
racter. In ſome, I feel myſelf lulled by a regular, mild, and 
frequently languid ; ſuch as often deſeends upon 
us from the pulpit. In others, I obſerve # erude, incohe- 
rent, rough, inaccurate, but ſometimes ſprightly declama- 
tion; well hr. fitred N bikes, where the 
— is r e | 


The Posxiool a of the ſeventh. of Idoabes quite 

me. [I handled the numb fiſh till I fancied a torpo E. 
my imagination; and perhaps you may think, 65 that I am 
hardly yet recovered from the conſequences of that accident. 
However, I ſhall venture to play a little with the PUT 


| [* This payer was Guppoſed to be then under the dead of Brvanax lord 
biſhop of $459, - 
| LN of 
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of this day; for I think 1 can go through an anſwer to his 
paper. He returns the ball at leaſt, and keeps up *l game. 
1 * 6 4 
Baron 1 — to this, give me ie leave to 3 a word 
or two more. 


As different as the eee are in a other things, in one 
they are all alike. They are ſcurrilous and impatient. They 
call names, and grow angry at a ſneer. RaLzicn laid down his 
pen, rather than continue ſuch a bear-garden conteſt. I took 
it up and anſwered them for once in their own ftyle ; but 
they muſt not expe& ſo much complaiſance from me any 
more. The matters we enter upon are ſerious, and by me 
they ſhall be treated ſeriouſly and calmly.” I ſhall confider 
— dignity of the cauſe I 3 for 3 tha cauſe of truth; 
the cauſe of my country; and I ſhall look down with con- 
tempt on the invectives and menaces, which they may throw 
out; and by which they will ſuit their ſtyle with grand pro- 
Frist 0 their meren let us come to the point. 


en Tu uses 2 5 this x ay ſet outs * Rating, in an 

- half light, a queſtion which. hath. been much debated in the 
world. No man that I know of, no reaſonable, man I am 
ſure, did ever find fault that we avoided a war. Our na- 
tional circumſtances are ſo well known, they are ſo ſeverely 
felt, that miniſters who maintained peace, and procured to 
their country. the bleſſings of peace, quiet, improvement of 
trade, diminution of taxes, decreaſe of debts, would be al- 
moſt the objects of public adoration. But the exception 
taken to our conduct hath been this; that we provoked a 
war firſt, and ſhewed a fear of it afterwards. People recal 
the paſſages of three years paſt. They wiſh we had practiſed 
ter caution at that time; but then the ſame people very 


grea 
conſiſtently wiſh that we had exerted uy vigor ſince. 45 
5 
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the honor and intereſt of his late majeſty, and of the Britiſh 
nation, ſay they, were ſo ſeverely wounded by the public 
or private treaties of Vienna, that it was ſit to keep no en 
any meaſures, even ſuch as have been thought of decency, 
with the emperor and the king of Spain; Why this fear of 
diſobliging them? Why this long forbearande under all the 
inſults offered to us by the Spaniards ? If ye were in a con- 
dition, by our own. ſtrength, and by our alliance with France, 
to enter with a proſpect of ſucceſs into an immediate war; 
why again have we choſen to defer it, under ſo many provo- 
cations to begin it? Why have we endured ſome of the 
worſt conſequences of a war, without taki 


ng thoſe advanta- 
ges which acting offenſively would undeniably have procured 
to us? But if all this was quite otherwiſe continue the 


ſame political reaſoners; if the honor and intereſt! of his 
late majeſty, and of the Britiſh nation, were not ſo ſeverely 
wounded; if we were neither, by our o ſtrength, nor by 
the alliance of France, in a condition to riſque's war; nay 
more, if things were ſo unfortunately jumbled, that perhaps 
« this war would have been more to our oun detriment chan 
« to that of our enemies, as the PusLIicoLaz have more than 


once inſinuated in their papers, what could we mean three 


years ago, when matters were cartied th greater und harſher 
extremities than it is poſſible to find any example of among 
civilized nations, ſince the quarrels of 'Cnantzs! the'fifth, 
and Francis: the firſt? If our principal ally would have 
been dangetous to our intereſts ini the operations of a war; 
and is indifferent to them in the negotiations of peave, 
for this hath been inſinuated too from the ſame quarter, 
what a treaty was that which procured us this ally? What 
aſſurances were thoſe which made us depend upon him ? 
The difficulty of theſe dilemmas cannot, I thinkg be ſolved; 
and thoſe, who attempt it deceive themſelves: whilſt they 
mean to deceive the people. Bai ing ort id * 14481 


- 


Bur 
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Bör we are told that we went into a war, as far as the 
reaſon of things would give us leave. It ſeems then that the 
reaſon of things would neither give us leave to protect our 
trade, nor to make reprizals, when our merchants were plun- 
dered. If theſe words are to paſs for any thing more than 
empty found, it will follow either that'PusLIicora is capable 
of affirming the groſſeſt untruth in a paper, addreſſed to the 
ar pres of Bugland or that our ſituation is worſe than the 

ſanguine of our friends ever thought it, or the moſt 
e —— our enemies ever repreſented it. Very bad indeed 

muſt it be, if the reaſon of things obliged us to bear from 
the Spaniards, at this low ebb of their maritime power, 
vrhat would not have been borne when their proud armada 
covered the ſeas; what would hardly have been arne even 
ene prey berge Tee 5 


2 Gans ifs this is — „L 
Gina Pusticora muſt be content to lie under the i tion 
. 
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+: 46.36 13 
Hl is roquentlygu _ chis fault. nad 8 which 
emp guy of thi quoted, afford a ſtrong in- 


Rance of it. —_—_— not, ſays — take the galleons and 
ee bring them home; but we blocked them up; which as 
e completely/anſwered the true end and defign of ſending 
that fleet, as the actual taking of them. — 
te to keep the money out of their hands (the Spaniards) and fo 
4 diſable them to n the project of the treatyof Vienna. 
Very well. This matter is to a ſhort iſſue. The 
blockade of the galleons is over. Our fleet is come back from 
the Weſt-Indies. I he galleons are either come or coming. 
The Spaniards there fore are, according to PUsLIicolA, no 
* diſabled from carrying on the proje® of the Vienna 
"V6.8 treaty. 
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treaty. I aſſe then, have they abandoned, have they res 


nounced theſe projects ? If our fleet blocked up 
till this was done, he is in the right. This anſwered the 


deſign of ſending it.. If they ſhould, after this, break their 
faith, and renounce the m en e 
they are to be complainediof. f. 
13 2 140 YET Hi cd by: 1000 4 nnr eme. 2 c 2 Ns Us 


PunuicolA would: have us believe; indeed;ithat they, have 
renounced theſe that they have granted us the 
main things in diſpute; and that the congreſs is only to ſet- 
tle other affairs of leſs importance. But this 1 deny; and 
he ſhall be obliged: to conſeſs either that he advances, here 
again; a bold untruth gz or that he reckons gur keeping 
Gibraltar not amongſt the main things in diſpute, but 
amongſt thoſe of leſs rere Let him ſhew me, if he 
can, in the preliminaries, a particular and expreſe conſirma- 
tion of our right to this place, made by the Spaniards-. I 
will undertake. to ſhew: him the general worde, by which 
the 8 d in the congreſe, ad it is notorious 
they do every where and on all occaſions, that they have ſtill 

a right to demand the reſtitution of Givealigts * * hn 
ight is tobe diſcuſſed in the congreſs. 
en? Dr 

IN it Aae eee once, in a very public 
place and in a Dee | 

even mentioned at the congreſs; but it would. beamperti- 
nent to lay any ſtreſs on the aſſurances of a n, who hath 
preſumed: to give ſo many -groundleſs ones and who 
either 2 —— or ese 
made no ſeruple of Ne- his country. pon 


Hans them ig Ohe main point of our intereſts, to-mention 
no more; ſtill unſettled ; not becauſe the have flown 


off from any agreement they had come to with us about it; 
Vol. I. Cc but 


9 JANANSIWEROT T7 


but becauſe it was never ſettledt; and yet the galleons 
_— left e ene oe eee 1 . f99f074q tori: Soto: 
Weine 045 At n 01 ai gil tobe li: 

10 An an adght to Gibraltar, and ſom other things, 
which — ſo. high by an acquaintance of yours, 
Mr. PusLicoLa (the author of the had no: ſhate 
in the ends which were 1 by ſending our fleet to 
the Weſt-Indics, ſuch ſtrange incompfehenſible ende may, 

for aught 1 know, have been completely anſwered : but 
if * ſo eſſential to Great Britain, were any of 
the main things in diſpute ; if they 3 of the ends 
propofed by 'what is tatied di 4j then 
is it falſe to aſſert that rele —— kom 


eee 1b n egit: un _ gor. JO Mtaptigttt;) 


wad umn 9 nme aol ie 5tods fonor: 


Warn we 3 what ago of able and uſeful — 


| ved his majeſty athi loſt in the expedition! to the Weſt - In 
dies; 2 — — leaſt, as far off from a ſettlement 
of intereſts with Spain now, as we were before that expedi- 
tion was underraken, it is impoſſible not to fool great and 
unaffected concern” 30 eli ahn base 05 Avi! 


eon oni boittroll 92 donn git 
Ir it be — what was to be done? I ſhall anſwer — 
8, It Hetle Vece 14 private man g determine ſuch 

Pert queſtionis; but 1 — 'to ſhew that all which 

PuBLICOLA advanees againſt taking the galleons, is triſling. 

13.0% H NOMIRgFS M eee tg 0081513 N Vs Mio 71151 
Fisser then, ff blocking up the gallrons in the Spaniſh 
ports was of ſuch confequente, taking chem would have 
been a more effectual meaſure to all the ſame purpoſes. 


Step v, if we had talen uhern; as: iche certain that Mr. 
Hos fRR eduld have done with eaſe, and with all cheir treaſure 


on I 0 have had 
4 — 
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a chance the more for taking the: flota too, which Role 
away to menen ley. rotting before | 


PR HCV 11399 v AWB OG G Kult eme! 


— who have bern ee by 
dations of the Spaniards, whilſt the French and Dutch have 
failed ſecurely; and to one body of Hb, I mean the South- 
Sea — king of Spain owes, for former ſcizutes un- 
juſtly made, as much perhaps ³· Ä inAtbetroaury 
of the galleons amounts:to. Janett ad on Dan un e: 
ni A 10-031 oamagi):4 la 4 £03 ial 15 1 M1 T2541 TY 
Fobnrutvx, to have takenehe galleoneprould.n not them been 
liable tothe ſame inconveniencies, as we have ſexerely felt by 
purſuing another meaſure. The expedition — any ed 
ſoon-over: Theexpence-of lives and treaſure mould have been 
infinitely: leſs. | It d have coſt dittle ar nathing to have 
kept the: out of their money thy a ſciaure, as long as 
the true reaſon of — — whereas it 
hath coſt us more than ull that money üs worth, to de them 
out of it by a blockade only for a time; and ſat a time, which 
hath not been ſufficient to ſecure us againſtitheir daſigns, or to 
make them lay aſide their pretenſions. But if we had taken 
them, ſays Pol icO, wedhould have taken the money of 
«other ple, as well as of the Spaniards. Me ſhould harr 
« been pyrates. Let us ſee how this hang together. If we 
had reſtored immediately to the tors their 
ſhares, as he ſuppoſes we muſt have done, the brand of 
2 would not have ſtuck upon us. But ſuppoſe we 
thought fit not to reſtore their ſhares to the gpaniardds, till our 
differences with the court of Madrid had been ſettled ; ſnould 
we have been pyrates in that caſe ? He will be laughed at who 


affirms it. Would the king of Spain's ſhare in this treaſure 
IG Cc 2 have 
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have been no loſs to him would he not have miſſed the ex- 
travagant indulto, which he is now going to receive on this 
immenſe treaſure ? Should we have been pyrates for puniſhing, 
in this manner, a prince, who actually beſieged one of our 
fortreſſes, who actually detained the ſhips and ſeized the eſtates 
of our merchants, and whoſe ſubjects every day e 8 
1 freenet the: ſubjects of Great Brin? rk 
nan aun: een 
ü N 1 go a te p farther; for if we. van wi eee 
it will be always ee of the mark, and we ſhall never ex- 
hauft the ſubject, as I deſire to do, becauſe L:defire to find 
the truth, and to be ſure that I find ĩt. What hath been 
ſaid hitherto, hath been ſaid on the ſuppoſition of a ſeizure 
only; and I hope the fcruples of Ponal icol As timorous con- 
ſcience are appeaſed. I hope he hath found out, by this 
time, that ſuch a ſeizure might have been carried on with- 
out pyracey. But ſuppoſe it had been a capture, not a ſei- 
ure; ſuch a capture as can never be made but in time of 
open war; ſuch .a capture as intitles the captors, by our 
laws, to the whole —— of the ne ey Why then we had 
commenced a war Spain by action, as Spain had 
done long before againſt us by a thouſand hoſtilities. Why 
then , vice-admiral Hos, and the officers and ſeamen of 
his ſquadron, had been in the fame: caſe as Sir-Cnartes Wa- 
62; and the officers. and ſeamen of his ſquadron were in the 
laſt war; and I do not remember that theſe gallant men 
were ever proſecuted as pyrates at home; or reputed ſuch 
abroad, or obliged to n my ous _ the treaſure ny 
15 4 


Aon the whole matter, PunLIcoua's * proves' no- 
thing in the preſent caſe; or it proves that even when we are 
at war with Spain, we muſt not preſume to attack theſe ſacred 
ram Other nations are 8 intereſted in them, as 


well 


: 
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well as the II will therefore be always unlawful, 
according to this excellent caſuiſt, to make prize of ee 45 
and he is dehied to diſtinguiſh himſelf out ofthis ablurdiry. . 


vine now through what Mr. nech calls; I 
know not Why, the in e. we will examine the 
ſecond part of his epiſtle. I paſs over all the Billingſgate 
with which he uſhers in this part; tho I could make m 
ſelf and you too very merry, if I would apply his criticiſms 
on what RaLzicn ſays, concerning one promiſe, to the in- 
terpretation which was given to another promiſe; by which 
we might haye learned, amongſt many other curious diſtine- 
tions, the difference between a direct promiſe and a 
miniſterially worded: but 1 ſhall leave him to his phrenzy, 
and wenne ſoberly to ſhew you that he ſays nothing, or 
that which is than nothing, in reh line-ofaatia per- 
be e enn 
due ah He | | . n 3 i 

an * F yy linen 

Tus point be laben bn de en by 
the lord SraNHO E to reſtore Gibraltar, which hath not been 
complied with, and the deſtruction of the Spaniſh fleet on the 
coaſt of Sicily, threw the court of Madrid into the arms of 
<« the emperor, and were the true root and real cauſe of all that 
< thorough hatred and deep malice ſhewn in the treaty of 
Vienna; and by conſequence that all our preſent ditheul-- 
ties with Spain proceed from hence; from cauſes laid many 

and when the preſent miniſters were not in 
My iy buen {hall not be to blame or to excuſe any miniſters; 
but to make a true deduction of facts, and to reaſon clearl and | 
juſtly upon them; and I charitably hope, that I may 
PosLIcoLa to do ſo in time; if for no other reaſon, at leaſt by 
obliging him to take ſhame to himſelf ſo oſten : for tho I am 
not fo bloody- minded as PunLIicoLa, who talks as if he had 
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heads in his power, yet J affurs him, that 1 will not let him 
alone whilſt, amongſt other enormities, he makes it his buſi- 
neſs to bury e r 


8 ob rubbilh. ” 


_ L 
4242 2 * 1 1 


 T'$HALL the 1 Wen in warnings — 
ner we ſuppoſe lord 8SrANHOrE to have made a promiſe of re- 
ſtoring Gibraltar to the Spaniards, it will be of no avail to 
PosHcolA's purpoſe. But D he hath told us what he hath 
heard, and Rattich hath told us what he hath heard, for nei- 
cher of them can pretend to ſpeak on their own knowledge 
concerning this affair, I will likewiſe take leave to ſtate what 1 
Have been informed of, wpon better authority than what "my 
I hath often writ "upon f in his wer gta oc pon 


1 HAVE been ene Rn bios lord eee had 50 
induced; or ſeduced, call it which you pleaſe, by the late re- 
nt of France, to make an overture of this kind ut the 
court of Madrid. Lord SrANHO E, ſays our author, might 
think that Gibraltar was mote „ honeſtly given up for 
<< valuable donſiderations. ht 10; and he was ſo 
e e bored his country, that if 
he had in another manner, no conſideration of 
private intereſt, no regard to the ſervice of a müniſtry, 
could have provitied on him to 'make, nor even to enter- 
tuin the motion. But have a care of your inſinuations, 
Ne. Fuel Nona z und learn to make with a little 
more delicacy. The caſe is vaſtly different now. The 
ſenſe of dur auguſt monarch is known. The ſenſe of the 
whole nation hath been loudly proclaimed; and I believe 
no miniſter, how preſuming ſoever, will venture, at this 
rime, to ſay that Gibraltar may be honorably or advan- 
tageouſly given up; and therefore no virtuous miniſter will 


1 he 9 give it up, n 
whic 
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which may create the appearance of 4 mi ſo t do. 
mean $5 r ie %% nN 11150 
*: JF ce 3arls 2% roi 0 70 On 
F 3 duch e made by lord Sranners; it 
was made to prevail on the court of Spain te deßſt rem 
the enterprize they had then in hand; an enterprize, e 
we ſhould have been obliged; to prevent, if 22 
quadruple alliance had  neyer been made, enen 
guaranty to the neutrality of Italy. That this averture 
1 — nee the went on 
with their expedition, which ended in the deſtructiom of 
er Now call this an overture, as I de or call 


ee as PutaLcopLa weill, affect to do; it was vacated 

oſes hy the ds, whe refuſtid to 
— with the oo en on w * __ only could 
. 1m * ib nens 
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Ir Ban b . . — 
afterwards, to pacify x iards for the loſs of their ſhips, 


and for-theiridefeat in: ty :; but this deſerves explanation; 
Eę6⁸⁴a ens rg ay tos 7 > pi 
enten Heron as 19 


I=1 ia, 1 — — 8 ieee 
to make this overture, would, on the pretences juſt nom men- 
tioned, and on the pretenceof the — ——— 
continued to give the Spaniards, have obliged us to ack ne · 
ledge this vacated promiſe as à ſubſiſting obligation; but Lhave 
been informed, that this was refuſed flatly tothe miniſterJens 
over hither upon that occaſion, and to * regent himſelf by 
our miniſter abroad. The then continued vacated ; 
and we were as much diſentangled foium bhe Gaines whickour 
good allies laid for us, as i no no o ſuch 6 or overture had 
been ever made. 0 


3 2 | Bur 
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Bor ee If a promiſe of this kind had been made on 


our part, even after the expedition to Sicily, which there id 
no color to affirm, yet that promiſe muſt likewiſe have been 
void, fiance it was made To; to all intents and purpoſes, = — 
king of Spain's acceſſion to che bs Rep ve re ce. 


Tag all pollefionvare anitinlly boafinics by thith weary, 
except ſuch as'are- ſpecified in it, cannot be denied. The 
_ poſſeſſion of Gibraltar was therefore again confirmed to 

us by the king of Spain, when he acceded to that treaty ; 
_ unleſs he can that our poſſeſſion of it was excepted, 
or can produce any private article or declaration, which 
made a reſervation of his right to this place, notwithſtand- 
ing the ceſſion of it made at Utrecht. But nothing of this 
can be ſhewn ; and it hath been ſaid, I believe truly, that 
a contrary declaration was made ſolemnly and publicly by 
the Britiſh miniſter in Holladd, an __ Jorg time 128 the 


Wer r neT: 
125 pt Ion wo my 3 


Tnus far den he 3 is eh babes us. When we came 
4 arp to the congreſs of Cambray (for ſuch we were at that 
place, tho' we have the misfortune to find ourſelves principally 
and almoſt ſolely concerned in the diſputes to be * ſettled at 
Soiſſons) the king of Spain had no right, nor retence of right 
to demand of Great Britain the reſtitution of Gibraltar. In- 
deed, if he had then ſuch a pretence; if a promiſe, on our 


| part; to reſtore this place to him, which promiſe we refuſed 


to execute, had then an wow could mn OY aocepted 
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kr, but (ſays 4 poor hunted author, 2 doubles and 
ifs ww works and tries, at any W to een himſelf) lord 
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g une, S Nee c Willi) i was felt 
in this affair, and laid the foundation of ohis ex eben in | 
the Spaniards:--—ftis plain the Spaniards hall fuck aflurances. 
It is allowed you; at leaſt fot ar ett ſake, that lord S AN 
a chle affair. 8p paniard had fuch afſut- 


HOPE was 

ances. | Make your moſt oy mY —— 948 moe, were . li 
charged. Tücke prongfe relea fed; atever lo or 
STANHOPE can be —.— An Have dont of 1 about Gibral- | 


rar; hath no more teldfign'to the preſent difpiite, than 1 55 
was done or faic about Gibraltar ift abe ti of f 
vnieut und the court Jorrex: ſo that our author is king By: = 
x tight for the Spaniards upon fortrditio 1 9 
dern as {ooh a8 kia, He is buitding 75 25 
or be 15 built nothing; 0 is lle does, of ex- 
pectutions, in 45 of this e Withclit abfinden 15 
or plaufible, i to frivolous 10 deferve an nls, wes... 


bp + fir He for this 


Ty 


r es A base ts 
cannot he made too plaii to Him. x will fp fe hich 4 


G1 10 


clergyman. I will ſuppoſe that'by merit, f ſothe Kind or 
other, he gets a promiſe of a biſhoprick. - After this, * | 
does ſomething inconſiſtent with Rick a pfothotion. He 

forfeit all title. He renoutices all pretenſions ro it. Shan 
his advocate be admitted to inſiſt that, notwithſtanding all 
this, he expects to be a biſkiop ſtilł; And, inſtead of sda. 
ing his expectations on his right; ground his right on his 
expectations; No certainly; ſuch an adyocate would be 
hiſſed out of court, __ would desen at leaft to have his 
eee We | a ab 00 Tate 


Bur the Spaniards: wy 100 0 enge They FO 
their expectations, and what they call their right, on a new 
engagement taken by us, as they fay, firice all che tranf- 
actions, mentioned above,. were over ;6n'4 private article, 

Vol. I. | Dia: - in 
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in a treaty made with them in 1741, ſtipulating the con- 


tents of a letter to be Written by: the late king; and on the 


letter, written in purſuance of this article, the original of 


Which they offer to produce; and which. they an to be 


a poſitive e ky reſtore Gibraltar to them. 
I 7481 Y7 946M 29208 
W what 7 7 now PEPYS PupzicoLA * that What 
. fays about the letter is nothing to his purpoſe; 
unleſs this myſterious letter had been wrote before this fame 
oy of a yerbal. promiſe FM made ?---If this myſterious. or 
niſterial letter had been. i before lord STANHOPE $, pro- 
mile was made, it would — n no to RALEIGH's: 
purpoſe; becauſe his purpoſe Was | o ſhew,,.. t the demand 
which the Spaniards nqw make of 0 Gibraltar, cannot be made 


on any thing which paſſed i in lord STangors's time; but it 


Was extremely to His purp ale.” to. ſhew., that, this, etter Was 

writ after lord STannors's death. Had Punlicol taken 
upon him to ridieule the plaineſt and eaſieſt demonſtration: 
in Eucitd, he could not = rendered himſelf more ridicu- 


Tous Weg eg ae ib Liber edc tg 
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1 13 Au at a ok wha os ds to uſe. 11 I have 33 wr 
from. uſing hard ones; and none but the hardeſt are equal 
to what LY writer deſerves. Let him: paſs. then. without 


any animadverſion from we. 1 F6k ct reader Fe, — | 
i tence upon him. br 


olg 405 312 GL, 10 21101 
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To fum up L — 4 on 155 1 PuzLicoia.\ was to 
we that my 5 1010 SrANHoOorE's promiſe to reſtore Gibraltar, 
is one of the reaſons of the preſent obſtinacy of the Spaniards, 
and by conſequence of our preſent difficulties: No it is 
notorious that in fact the Spaniards ground their demand on 
ſomething which paſſed whilſt he was alive. PuBLicoLa. 


fays, it never appeared. that the preſent miniſtry came CA. 
a g 


£35 0 


ruf LonD6N Jeb AL, 33 
ſuch aſſurances. If he means the affeitabicel given by my lord 


Sraxnorz, and long ago made null, he ig moſt certainly in 
the right; for a very obvious" reaſon.” But if he means "the £ 


aſſurances {till inſiſted upon, I have nothin 155 fay but this. 


Theſe affurances, or by the Spaniards at t name, 
r 21. 15 5 ny 4 
I „ist Doe 10 
Tur Roti reaſe aſſigned, by this 8 politician, 
few the obſtinacy of the Sed is the reſentment Which 
hath lain at their hearts, ever ſince we deftroyed their fleet. 
Here are no proofs offered; nor can there very which are 
direct; becauſe the aflerti6n relates to what paſſes, and hath 
paſſed ckeſe many years, in the hearts of the oh queen and 
- miniſters of Spain. It is a fact, which we are to take on 
the bare word of this author, or to reed. 1 make no ſeru- 
ple of rejecting it, becauſe the probable reaſons againſt it 
ſeem to me of much greater weight than his fingle authority 
in any caſe, and eſpecially in 4 caſe of this nature. The 
Spaniards were certainly not very well pleaſed” with us for 
deſtroying their fleet. But doth it follow from hence, that 
the reſentment which they conceived upon this occafion, 
operates thus ly fill? How often were the French 
beard by us in the ft war? Were not whole ſquadrons of 
their ſhips deſtroyed? How many of their armies. were de- 
feated ? How many of their towns were taken? Notwith- 
ſtanding which, we ſee with pleaſure, the moſt perfect 
harmony, the moſt intimate friendſhip, ſubſiſt between their 
court and ours; even from the time, when their diſgraces 
were recent, and when their reſentments againſt us muſt 
have run the higheſt, if it was true that reſentment, and not 
the Ragione di Stato, as the Italians call it, governed the 
conduct of princes. But the Spaniards are more vindictive 
than the French. This may be faid perhaps by people, who 
are apt to ſupport one affirmation by another, and to call 
Dg 2 that 
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that proof, Byt then how came, it ta paſh that the Spaniards 


g the French, and entered into ſuch = 

them bee afteß the campaign of 
17587 He he Ph aps the Spaniſh fret, the French 
arms took the Spaniſh. towns at che fame time. The near 
between the two courts 


of France and Spain, it may be ſaid again, rendered their 


were ſo. ſoon reconeiled t 


reconciliation e . But 80 would be to ſuppoſe what is 


quite contrary. to the natural courſe-of human pan. Ae 
cording to, that, the court, f Spain rault. have: been infinitely 
more Nau againſt. their own; family, for joining in oppo- 
fition to them with, the emperor: who had been, ſo long thein 
1 88 the court of Britain, who: had 
W495 Gus ties 29; thems yng. whe «Ge: for ed 

"his is natural po obahle. Nay, when: we confider how 


P. xeſentzaent were, thewn, atcthar 


by the. OA the French. court; hom man in- 
the. for carried on to 3 8 the ag g 


And yet — — was, 


two, Fouts bro 2 955 e in Poo aalen. | 


. be aud queen o Spin might neee 


je French, in this affair, as a political 2 


1 a ee but they benen on. an affair, whi 
— — 


Font, I mean the ſending back. che infants in: ſo abrupt, 
9 ynprepared. a. manner, without any ſoftening, and with 


io 2 0 aggravating circumſtances. Never reſentment run 


higher, nor was expteſſed in terms of greater paſſion, than that 
205 Fay of Madrid upon this occaſion ; and yet one or two 


fices, a little, —_ and. a little management "oY 
3 
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all; united the two courts again; and reſtored to the French, 
in a ſhort time, fach an inffuence in Spain, that it is mar- 
xellous we, who depend ſo much upon it, ſhould not yet: | 

baue found the deaf ce from it in our favor. * 


14 elude ente © e du se 0h 
what poor expedients thoſe writers are reduced, who at- 
winden Sbftigacy: oF the. Guibitts to the beating. 
their fleet above nine 'y - Surely ir is flranye that 
the cardinal DA Przusr ſhould have been able, in ſeven or 

ht months time, to re-eſtabliſh; a correſpondence 
= friendſhip.between the two courts . and Spain, 
after — ee 17, a9 as PIT and hiv. 

t was his eceſſor in the. 
OI — — ricky I able, in the 
courſe of as many years, to atone for what their predeceſſors 
did ; non to the reſentment of the Spaniards, for their 
loſs: af the fleet im an action, which they might have avoided; 
and: which. they rendered, im ſome ſort, unavoidable” to us. 
It is le to believe, that ſuch an incident ſhould pro- 
duce theſe effects; which ſeem to ſtrengthen, rather than 
to grow. weaker, the farther they are removed from this: 
| {uppoſed cauſe: af them. There muſt be ſomething mort 
recent than this anger, at a loſs long ſince ſuſtained and 
repaired: too, as I believe. F we may begim to make 
ſome diſcovery of this kind, when we examine the next 
article; ta which L ſhall proceed as ſoon” as I have made 
2 few reflections more on this head, which Pusr1cora moſt 
mma! agg} to me, and. which munen 
to his cauſe. 


Non 5 the: quidkanly Annees aps hey Gin 
muſt mean the: king of Spainls acceſſion to this alliance) 
5 * cc. being 
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«© being after the promiſe” (that is, lord STaxnors's' pro- 
miſe or overture, concerning Gibraltar) prove the Spaniards 
<c had given up their expectations founded on that promiſe ; 
et but only that they were not, at that time, in proper cir- 
„ cumſtances to infiſt upon it.” I have ſhewn how filly i it 
to talk of expectations, without any right to — 1 By 
mY the right of the Spaniards to Gibraltar, ace 
lord SrAx HO E's promiſe, or overture, either real * AT | 
was extinguiſhed before the year 1721. But I agree, ile if 
they had then had even a real right, they muſt have ſub- 
mitted to give it up, as they did at b time, becauſe of 
the . into which they were fallen. Let me aſk 
Mr. PuzLicoLa what reduced them to theſe circumſtances ? 
He muſt anſwer, it was beating their fleet. They had been 
as obſtinate before that time as it is poſſible for So to be 
now.  ALBERONI talked. at leaſt as high as the = DE LA 
Paz. But they grew complying as — as this h 
committed. Might not the taking their galleons — bad 
the ſame effect lately? Would not our incomparable mi- 
niſters, who run up and down the world negotiating and 


making treaties, with ſo much credit to themſelves, and ſo 


much honor and advantage to the nation, have done better 
(I ſpeak it with due ſubmiſſion to their approved wiſdom) 
to imitate than to blame the conduct of their predeceflors ? 
From 1721 to 1725, we heard of nothing but t happy and 
floriſhing ſtate of our affairs. This muſt have been owing, 
according to PII cor A, to the circumſtances. the Spaniar 
were in; and therefore this muſt have been owing to the 
defeat which they received in the Mediterranean. How came 
we to hear from the very ſame perſons, that all our diffi- 
culties and the diſtreſſes we are in at preſent, ought to be dated 
before the year 1721? Surely, to be in a floriſhing ſtate, 
a nation muſt be i in a ſecure ſtate ; ; and how could that be 
true, 
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true, if, during the four years I have mentioned, a powerful 
neighbour meditated revenge, and only waited an oppor- 
tunity of ſtriking home? How could it be declared, even 
from the throne, that * nothing more than the forms of a 
congreſs were wanting to eſtabliſh the public tranquility, if 
the grand quarrel between us and Spain did, in effect, ſubſiſt 


at that time? | | 
THERE are le fo very regardleſs of truth, and ſo very 
indifferent to . D e of falſhood; th 
they never conſider, when they affirm a fact, any thing 
more than the preſent ' expediency. Strange, almoſt in- 
credible inſtances of this might be quoted. I paſs them 
over in filence for many reaſons; and, amongſt others, 
for this reaſon, that ſome of them are too recent to be 
forgot. L ſtick to the point before me; and ſhall con- 
clude it by obſerving that when PusLicoLa aſſigns all the 
diffculties which we have labored under ſince the year 
1725, to what paſſed before the year 1721, he is confuted 
not only by the reaſons I have „which ſeem to me 
unanſwerable, but likewiſe by an authority which every man 
will allow to be deciſive. AY: ages 


SY | 


Tux next article to be conſidered is this. Rarzcs;. 
who was not ſatisfied with PusLicoLa's way of. accounting 
for our preſent difficulties, and for the eloſt alliance be- 
tween the emperor” and Spain, had aſcribed botfr to our 
zefuſal of the ſole mediation at Cambray. He is accuſed 
of maliciouſly concealing the truth, and of imputing that 
do ill management, extraordinary refinement * t ten- 


derneſs,, which: was the reſult of true reaſon; Now I 
think I can demonſtrate” that PUBII cor is ign 
*. Vide king's ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, 17217. 


orant of 


N the: 
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the truth; or that hs: ans i, I will unn corrupt, 
but unfairly. | | 


Tuar OE Fa ot; 5 was W and 10 Sos 
ſigned, before it could be fo much as known at Vienna 
has we had refuſed the fole mediation, I might grant in 
one ſenſe, and for the ſake of argument, tho“ I do not 
believe that the fact is juſt as he ſtates it; and yet I 
might ſafely deny the fame thing in the only * in which 
this fact can be of the leaſt uſe to our author. I can grant 
that this treaty might be in form at Vienna, before it 
could be known there, in that we had refuſed the fole 
mediation; before the couriers from to London, 
from London to Paris, from Paris to Madrid, from Madrid 
to Vienna could perform their journies, and the ſeveral 
courts could. hold theix councils and make their diſpatches. 
But the certain knowledge of our re this mediation 
might very well arrive at Vienna before the treaty was 

ſigned; nay, the treaty might be ſigned upon this know- 
ledge, by virtue of inſtructions given with this contingency 
in them. I ſay this be the caſe; and 

erefore to affirm this fact, in the terms 2 
it, is nothing to the u en n. Nane advanced 


1 ny On.” 


Tua full powers were 8 ne enfant 
of Vienna four months give by Spain car mediation, is 
molt certainly true: and therefore there is as much reaſon to 
be aſtoniſhed that early meaſures were not taken to prevent 
it, as there is that other meaſures than what we have ſeen 
rſued, were not taken to prevent the effects of ſuch a treaty. 
ould it be an abſolute ſecret to our miniſters; who ought to 


be well informed ; fince. * have had ſuch immenſe 3 — 
Fr or 
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chat 8 NE OG mg ur 
ch pin un it be a ſecet to them that, ſfromrthe death 
of the duke of Oni ans, and about a year, at fleaft, before 
this treaty was concluded, tlie Spaniſii mini ſtera were full af 
fears and jealouſies about the com — infante:s,mar- 
_ with, the king of France ?; Kehoe things, which were 
not quite unknown to, moſk prwate:perſons,{)whoobſemet! 
the cuutſt public events, and hb ſought 
about them. did not eſcape the intelligence 
— how, could — — the circumſtances, which 
the court of Spain was! in at that periodp eſcape their a» 
D voti cnodue, 0) C Hin Dagan a220. 
r n b Nn rte bevintbastSirooad: ot! noot 


ur; mini 


lug Ban ee of the acceſſion . to the 
quadruple: alliance, the whole zof: the court uf 
Madra had been len to the duke of. and his cardi- 


nal Dv Borsig; and if we: — treaty made at 
Madrid in 7a, by . 46 verily 
W. it 4s eaſy, to ſee ho MA thanked; for: this 
. errno and how watchful. France hath comſtantly 
ize and occaſion of rendering oui title 
to on diſputable,arid — wreſting this i t place 
out of our —. We came then into the con 0 C ambray 
joint mediators with the . 3 _ 
the king of Spain, but not with equal advantage not wit an 
equal FS AER ta ares anger parties; and with 
our ſhare in the canfidence f — > perhaps, a little 
diminiſhed: for it is not unlikely that the: priu ate treaty, made 
at Madrid with the king of Spain, whilſt we: were mediators - 
at Cambray between him and; the emperor, might give um- 
brage at leaſt to the latter. iknow:notwhethers this Rep did 
not even occaſion ſome 2 not * aps; 
— RRen $0161: 3:7 2418 19 $410; Nile 
Vol. I E e "> 


oemation _ 
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Is rhib ſtace of things, and in this R 
= what could it be imagined: that the Spaniards| ſhould 
turn themſelves to, on the forefight-of a rupture of ni in- 
timacy, and even correſpondence with France ꝰ Could 
reſolve to leave themſelves without any ally with rs many 
enemies, and with their intereſts. 
they reſalve to run the riſque, in SI SON | 
back into a ſtate of war, when'they were about to pure chat 
peace at a price hich they thought ſo dear? Could they re- 
folve to abandon themſelves intirely-to Great Britain, 'who 
had hitherto ſhewn ſo. much partiality to the emperor, ſtill 
their enemy, and whoſt principal intercourſeę vath them had 
been managed hitherto by France, to whom they 
_ to become enemies? Certainly they could not reſolve 
upon this, ene ee eee much leſe could 
Now do ſo, if they had: ſuch an inveterate rancor at heart, 
as PuBLICOLx repreſente. What then could our miniſters 
imagine the Spaniards: ſhould do a foreſight of the in- 
fanta's being ſent back; and by vence of breaking with 
France ? I will venture to ſay, for it is plain and evident, 
that if they thought any thing on this affair, they muſt 
think the very thing which the Spaniards did. The Spa- 
niards began to treat at Vienna, that they 2 for 
the worſt; and they delayed concluding their treaty, till 
what they feared happened. Give me leave to add, that it 
was caſy to fee that, whenever the miniſters of Pull and 
the Imperialiſts ſhould come to examine their maſter's in- 
tereſt together, they would ſoon ſind theſe: intereſts not ſo 
hard to reconcile, not their want of mediators ſo great, as 
they had imagined, whilſt rivalſhip and pique kept them at 
a diſtance; and that there were men of great weight in the 
emperor's court, whoſe private intereſt muſt render them par- 
ticularly zealous to promote this union. All this happened; 
and it affords a pregnant ra of what I Wig-ubove, that 


reaſon 
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ſtale reſentmentss IHE N Notte g to 991 
r boar brr irig 9 un arforrgh oat tie 
Fron what hath been thus ſtated I deſire to make ſome 
inferences, and do recommend chem to Pu,οI§ỹH gude 
anne Ne ee eee an nem 457 
| Ba Ie (rin b i e ur 80 yur 175 ond al 

Fiss v then, It appears more ridiculous than ever to talk 
of the promiſe af Gibraltar, and the loſs of their fleet as lying 
at the hearts of the Spaniards,. and breaking out upon this 
— — n ſaid pr ard that our ar 
arme of the emperor. In what this ep, might con 
tribute to it, will be ſaid preſently. But ho principal and 
determining — gm s uniti elan wilkithe em- 
peror, mene vf 17 nf h n 


it n ffn a I nir od! 

—̃ — the immediate 84 for 
the of this from France might be; yet this 
deſign had been long in agitation ; ſo long, that the fuſpi- 
cibn_of-ie\ ded-teewengcrentined:byicks Spnniani 6a. was 
even publicly ee their miniſters very many, months 
9 Powers or dee 


nun 47x04 eo N Na- 


— 


ano ”” „stone ie or Bao no bond; 

— Theo) ſurely, ra Yor Var progreſs of this 
anheim notice enough to alarm any teaſonuble men, and time 
enough to prepare for the con s of a breach between 
France and Spain. During the life of the duke of Ozurans, 
he had, and it could not well be otherwiſe, the chief credit 
at Madrid. But it was obvious enough that, by ſending back 
the infanta, his ſucceſſor would furniſſi us with a fair op- 
portunity of attempting at leaſt to get between France and 
N n-Penlils hngegdy between Spain and us, and of 


Le 2 main 
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maintaining ourſelves in [11 Dhis indeed was an ob- 
ject of the utmoſt importance, which deſerved more than all 
our negotiations have coſt us, and which it is not impoſſible 
might have been accomplithed for leſs. Whenever it ſhall ap- 
pear that we took all the meaſures in our power, in a pro- 
| Fen manner and at a proper time, for this great end, i 
onor will acerue to our miniſters without diſpute. 
Gs tral evolroibftivnrtiecrre tt torr want 
ge Won pn If we had been as much prepared as one would 
think we might in ſo many months have been, we ſhould have 
had ſome/great/a which, if we were unprepared for 
theſc events, and even furprifed at them, it was impoſſible 
2 29 HSD al nn 4d win; 
bus lequaitq hl of. lasrqbic ed , % n wot; 
Tus ſele mediation conld not indeed eb ſooner of- 
fered than it was; becauſe it could not be offered till Spain 
had broke with France, and then it was offered to us. Nay, 
if it had been offered ſooner, T agree that we could not have 
accepted it ſooner; for reaſons of and even of decency. 
But if we had been prepared fox" cheſe events, we might 
| have ſtruckla great ſtroke, as the of the world 
thought, and continue to think, Vaccepting the anedia- 
tion in form, as' ſoon as it was In the caſe ſup- 
poſed of preparatory meaſures taken by us, on a foreſight of 
ſuch a conjuncture, it is Yrobable that Spain would not have 


been extrauagant ene to precipitate ſo bad a bargain as 


' ſhe made for herſelf in the Vienna treaty. Having no me- 


diator nor even ally, ſhe was under a of granting 
almoſt any terms to the emperor, provided ſhe ſecured the 
main points which ſhe had in view. But, ſure of our ſup- 
port, and ſne might have had aſſurances ſufficient for her to 
depend upon, it is impoſſible to think ſhe would have car- 
ried her conceſſions ſarther than ſhe needed to have done. 


In en caſe none of r were 2 
* 
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of, bos which have ulver yet appeared ſe injurious to Bri- 
tain, could have been taken; and we might have had per- 
haps the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the pea . Europe confum- 
1 the reconciliation of — the adjuſtment 
jy whoſe intereſts: had been ſo long our care, and whoſe 
union is, without doubt, in generah and ' unkeſs ſome par- 
ticular cireumſtances of à very extraordinary nature hinder 


it, the common advantage of all thoſe who deſire to ſee = 


balance of power ed in the weſtern world. But I 
farther. I will ſuppoſe that we had not been able to ſoſten 
Spain; or that we had not attempted it, which perhaps 
was the caſe; that looked on us with a jealous, and 
even a revengeful eye; and in ſhort that the mediation was- 
offered to us, — any deſign that we ſhould: concern. 
ourſelves in it, and purely for form ſake; yet ſurely, even 
in this caſe,” ſome advantage might have been taken by our 
immediate acceptance of it. Our conduct, at leaſt, would 
have been free from any objection, and Spain and the em 
peror would have been left without any color of excuſe. 
Might not ſuch a ſtep have W the conelufion of this 
famous? treaty ? not time have been gained; and 
would not the leaſt time, in this caſe, have been af the 
n mn u berni e eee 
eam N 1 e een 265) 13 355 = 
ie When the 3 was Ae an; we could: 
not know: how: ſoon the treaty would be ſigned. It cannot 
be pretended that we did. Our refuſal of it therefore muſt 
have been grounded purely on theſe two conſiderations, ſo. 
often urged in defence of this meaſure, that the Spaniards 
were our inveterate enemies, and that we were in alliance 
with the French. What is meant by being in alliance with 
the French, and making this a diſtinction · between our re- 
lation to them and our relation to the Spaniards, I am at a 
nn. We were ſurely in alliance with-one nation, ” 
z well. 
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well as the other, from the moment the king of Spain ac- 
ceded to the quadruple alliance, and the matters ſtill unſettled 
at Cambray were ſolely relative to him and to the emperor. 


| E r 5 


knew that the Spaniards waited only for a ed occa- 
ſion to break out into enmity with us, I t ink this reaſon 
will prove the very contrary of what it is advanced to prove. 
Did we ſuſpect _ ſomething contrary to our. intereſt, ſome- 
ching dangerous to us, was working up in the-negotiation of 
Vienna; and did we for this very reaſon, decline an oppor- 
tunity of coming at — of what was in agita- 
tion there? did we, for this very — refuſe the: beſt 
means we could have hoped . — of keeping our antient 
friendſhip with the imperial court, and of being in a tondi- 
tion e NA the court of Spain? Such arguments as theſe 
vill not paſs; and whoever produces them hath too mean an 
<—_— the reft of mankind, and too preſumptubus an 
ion of his o] futhciency, . On the part of France, no 
objection could have been made to us, if we had accepted this 
mediation : for either the points to be mediated upon were 
pure trifles; ſuch as the titles, „ 
weight, e! to the congreſs. of Cambray; in which caſe 
our accepting the ſole * 41 muſt have been quite indiſ- 
ferent to the French: or theſe points were of moment to the 
general intereſt; and in this caſe, the French ought to have 
deſired that we ſhould continue in the mediation, for the ſame 
reaſons which ought to have determined us to do ſo. If the 
friendſhip and — wes between us and the French was 
not ſo ſtrict as it hath been repreſented, they did nat deſerve 
the compliment we made them. If this and con- 
fidence were ſo ſtrict, they might and they would have truſted 
us with pleaſure. Every one knows ho concerned and 
alarmed the French were at the reſentment which the king 


666 Their firſt care was to 
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try all poſſible means of pacifying him. If we could have 
deen one of theſe means, their obligations to, and their con- 
fidence in us muſt have increaſed. We might have treated 
for them, when they could not treat for themſelves. Inſtead 
of this, by dint of management, we ſo diſpoſed affairs, that 
the French in a ſhort time treated for us with the emperor 
and the king of Spain, with whom” we could” not treat for 
ourſelves.” F 1 ö IT; * C7 2£W me . b 
27 BANE. OLI OZ 34% EULER UT ACN DT OWINGS CTR. 
Tas hiſt inference I ſhall make, from all that Bath been 
faid, 'is this. As ſending back the infanta was the certain 
and immediate cauſe of throwing Spain into the arms of the 
emperor ; ſo our refuſal of the ſole mediation' may juſtly be 
deemed an acceffory cauſe of it. This refuſal might give oc- 
caſion to carry the engagements of theſe two princes farther 
than it was for our intereſt that they ſhould go. At leaſt, our 
acceptance of it was the ſole, probable meafure, in that in- 
ſtant, of preventing ſuch engagements; for this union of the 
emperor and the king of Spain is not, in itſelf, ſo terrible.” 
Spain might be as well, nay better for us and for all Rurope, 
in the arms of the emperor than of France; and if this union 
is become formidable to us, we me —_ for it our own ma- 
ment, through a long ſeries of bufineFs, and through di- 
ina ee much neglect Some dur 
too much ence on France; our being, upon all occa- 
ſions, indefatigably buſy about the intereſts of On 
and leaving to other people the conduct of our own; of which: 
furely a more ſtrange example cannot be imagined than that 
which is before our eyes. We would not attempt, nay we 
would not conſent to be mediators, when we ſtood in that 
character, and could ſtand in no other, notwithſtanding all 
the reaſons for it in that nice conjuncture. Such was our de- 
= But we have admitted and (may I be allowed to: 
fay ſo ?)'we have courted France to act as mediater, where ſhe 
7 | is 


18: 
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is a 


; ; for France is a party to the treaty. of Hanover; 

and the treaty of Hanover, with the treaty; of Vienna, give 
| occaſion jointly yy ron allen and. all 'the pre- 
ſent! e ene rc te Torn fed Ker ratz db Add v0 

th m4 . 

. es is a eee in our 1 7 we. ee been often 
told ; and that ſhe would act as ſuch, we have been oſten 
affured. She was to make beſieging Gibraltar a Caſus Fae- 
deris. She was to march an army into Rouſillon. What was 
ſhe not to do r But we have ſeen her act hitherto: no part 
but that of a mediator; a common ces but — nd 
ed in the quarrel. No good effect hath even 
from her offices as mediator. It, by 7 . e heth 
kept us from acting for ourſelves, and made us — a pre- 
carious dependence to a vigorous war, I am ſure. the effec 
of | her e in hg e * been a. 


E k 


n pe Kg 1501 Act Apt alot en $i Yo nd 


can oy more plain bw: _ * as, ns ol 
effects, which hath dragg 9 — our preſent difficulties; and 
as theſe difficulties . the * uk of Spain muſt of 
INE increaſe likewiſe; If that court had never thought of 
getting Gibraltar out of our hands, the ſtate we brought our- 
_ ſelves into was ſufficient to ſuggeſt the deſign to them, When 
once Spain had purchaſed the emperor's alliance, (L may uſe 
this expreſſion, the treaty of Vienna will juſtify it) ſhe might 
flatter herſelf that he would adhere to her, even in unreaſon- 
able expectations, ſince he had no more to expect from. us, 
and bad ſo much to receive from her. As ſoon as we had 
ſagely declined having to do with her, or for her, unleſs in 
concert with France, with whom ſhe would have no- 
thing to do at that time, France employed all poſſible means 
to be reconciled to her. Intrigues of every ſort, ecelefiaſtical 
and ſecular, were ſet on foot. T hey n and Wan 
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faw. ſhe, had agg E ſhe had to hope, 


I determine, this party to the Hanover treaty. 
The other. princes and ſtates, who: agceded to this treaty, ac- 
ceded in ſuch a manner, as it is eaſy to prove, if Popucors | 
ſhould. think fit to deny it, that We could have little to 
hope and Spain little to apprehend from their engage- 
ments, in her diſputes with us about olr-Jinnodtiiate: in- 
wen 4 C1 0 10 ho n 10 N U ana 01:04:25: 1 
A ide d ait looting 1 e n 


* other p power ſoftened. towards each other by Sc. ; 
and by. hr om got deeper into the quarrel. Spain, from 
having no ally, came to have many; ſome more, ſome les 
to be depended. on; none to be feared. Hrom having a 
multitude of diſputes, the came to have none, except with 
us. We, on, the other hand, from having none of our in- 
tereſts in diſpute, are come to ſee hardly 275 others in con- 
troyerſy. From — ourſelves backed by ſeveral allies, 
we Are... comey,/At 4 in the dare ol direct neben tous, 
to 11. 


he my it 
indifference \« 


the danger 
Who wou — 3 . it, Mr. 8 Here is the 
London Nee vac the Enquiry; and, I am able 
to point gut to you many groſs. inſtances of his doing the 
fame thing. Here is PurlacDl accounting for our preſent 
difficulties, now they are come upon us, by the very argu- 
ments which were urged againſt the Hanover treaty, andyyhich 
proved that the natural. conſequence of; that-treaty, was juſt 
what the event bath ſhewn. it, to he. Thoſe ho wrqte againſt 
the Enquiry foretold what would. ci hah PuptzcoLa juſtifies. 
the miniſtry, by complaining * it hath happened! 
Vol. I. E wits. 
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1 wilt mention but one inſtance” more of this kind As 
that ſhall be with relation to the Oſtend company:. 5 
<< grand quarrel, ſays PoslLicol A, was between us and Spain. 
„The Oſtend trade, about which ſuch à noiſe hath 
*© made, was more the concern of our neighbors, 
te treaty and intereſt, than our own.”---Now I will leave 
the world to decide by whom all this noiſe about the Oftend 
trade hath been made. Did not you, Mr. D'Anvzss, and 
ſeveral other writers, maintain that this company was but of 
little concern to us, in oppoſition'to the whole party on the 
_ contrary fide, who took all poſſible pains, both within doors 
and without, to prove that the Oſtend trade was a point of 
the utmoſt concern to Britain, and even e ual to Gibraltar 
itſelf? Nay, the author of the Enquiry, who hath 155 the 
mortification to fee | himſelf given up, in every material 

article; by both parties; ; eyen by t dfe he ft him to 
work, goes ſo far; p. 37. of that memorable performance, 
as to aſſert that Gibraltar would be of no importance to us 
if the Oftend company ſhould” be ſuffered to ſubfiſt; and 
having labored that point, with all his ſtrength, for no leſs 
than twenty pages together, concludes it thus 7 . That not 
0 only our o Eaſt and Weſt India trade, and that of the 
% Dutch, will be ruined by the Oſtend company, Which will 
<6-be the immediate effect of it, or rather is ſo already in 
„ ſome degree, but alſo that che contagion will ſpread to 
*© many other branches of the Britiſh and Dutch trade; and 
«© convey along with it the riches, the ade and the naval 
power to the ſame: Spaniſh Netherlands." N 


Bur were it to that Holland alone wid be che ſufferer 
by the Oſtend trade, which is far from being the caſe, yet 
e the ruin of Holland muſt carry along with it, in the end, 
« the ruin of Britain. T e 281 WD) OT AUNTS 


Such 
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09 1 an theſe would provoke merriment in a 
ale Where the onor and int e 
** ” veepy concerned. 


2 1 this Nate ———— affairs brought, — — his 
preſent majeſty came to the crown. I mention this the 
father, ; becauſe they, who no think it for their intereſt to 
date the riſe of all this miſchief ſo much backwarder than it 
can conliſtently-with-truth: be dated, may poſſibly ſind it for 
their intereſt hereaſtet, if n unavoidable diffi- 
culties ſhould come upon us, in conſequence of what they 
have done in à farmer reign, to datt che riſe of them u 
much too forward. Let it then be remembered that all 
which hath happened in this reign, is no mote than a pro- 
longation of the ſame ſcene. The great ſcenes of the world 
are not to, be ſhifted at our pleaſure. They muſt be conti- 
nued ſometimies, when we are convinced the moſt that they 
are weakly framed. Opportunities muſt be waited for, and 
we truſt they will happen. We are ſure they will be im- 
172 abs. the 7 the vigor, the experience and valor 

monarch. A ſeaſonable and powerful effort 
ban een often DEN ke chrbu gh the moſt complicated evils. A 
word hath often effected N the moſt tedious negotiations, 


ſuch as we have been aan to, could never have 
brought . 


I nav now done with Mr. PustrcotA for this time; and 
I hope for good and all. If my letter is grown into a greater 
length than I deſigned, this hath been owing principally to 
an carneſt deſire of ſetting theſe matters (ſo often and fo groſly 
miſrepreſented) in a ruſt and clear light, I have advanced 
no facts but ſuch as are of public notoriety, ſuch as I know to 
be true, and ſuch as I do verily believe to be fo, upon ſuch 


F f 2 grounds 
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grounds as reaſonable men have always thought ſufficient to 
conſtitute, -in caſes of this nature, the higheſt probability: 
I have endeavored to puſh' no conſequence,” rior to ſtrain any 
argument farther than I judged it would evidetitly bear; 
for whatever PusLico.a may think, which concerns me little, 
I affure you, Mr. D'Anvers; that 1-would- not have eien 
myſelf this trouble, ſmall as it is, of anſwering him for any 
other reaſon but this; that, in order to get well out of but 
preſent difficulties and dangers, it is neceſſary to know 
truly how we came into them; and that he therefore, who 
—— to diſpel from before: the eyes: of tnankind thoſe 
miſts of error which are ſo induſtriouſſy raiſed at this time 
lors n en to —_— and Hiveountry. I. NPR O 
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OY diſcharged immediately, if Nhad not been diverted from it by 


avocations of a different nature; and if I had not ob- 
ſerved, on a review of the . diſpoſi poſitions, that there was 
no n in for Nee ma We 7e hat 
1 ing a y now l at I 
have ſaid already, in the _—_ of 8 and at leaſt in 
the ſecret thoughts even of the author and defender of the 
Enquiry : and as this effe& of the little additional trouble I 
am about to give myſelf is the principal, nay, the ſole good 
one which 1 dare expect, we. are in time for that; . b 
dee FAIT my\labar'by m ws e 
| 58 Jug) 1810 o Hub 
Tuts author hath thrown. ſeveral matters in my way, to 
which it is proper I ſhould: ſay ſomething before I enter into 


that which 1 Is n the muten of our n diſpute. 4 


He declares upon fin pin, 0 with all poſſible ſerioul-. 
nes that d heath not Irie br tiftated,* or advance 
© direalyof-indirealy, " kat/rhe Heaft part in the writ] 
55 e ee Which hach 2 tm grvnta che! 
eie th de ern ch 
© ks dime befbre chat, cc the e atitiary 
34 4946, nde makes his ERA? 0 4%, for that 
105 3 of time, particularly with a view to papers printed 
An che London Joutbal;' in. all which he had been. We 
* unconcerned either directly ar ecly.!” DIKTITGOD 10} bbs. i; 


©? d Anf rien 1 ny Hs 29 51 org vd mods 16 "gh $9. fl qoig * 


Ea be it from me e Hah te felkmn a de- 
be Igive entire credit toit; and Ffteely own that he 
hach reaſon td complain of me for infinyating,;at leaft, that 
he had a hand in the London Journals: The little ſhare I have 


Rad in the paper war Hatir not · given me many opportunities of 
ing e combatants ; x and un e on one ſide, 


if m1 | gave. 


5 
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nnn THE ENQUIRY, Sc. as 


cave me little Eurieft ), 0 Eule aft the authors of then. 

But 1 found it univerſall an odd! "Uk no where. contra” 
dicted, that — 97 —— had a hand inn the weekly papers 
juſt aden =: perfons who recommended theſe pa 


countenanced the Lag and were glad; pethaps, that. 9 
conſiderable à name ſhould" 5 them an . w Wi 
might ſupply whatever elle * F Wrunteck. Nay, I foun 
amongſt Ao ho a Lou - 3 hi tho, | and 
2 cular or him, e Who were 
TIES Wok ſome who wete ſorry for 
bin . | but none Who döubted the truth of the fac.” What 
may have given occafion to ſo general A can cutretice, he can 
beſt tell. 1 urge theſe" circufnſtagees Only e bw 1 
was led into an error. Ir was indeed: Gef nor" dee: | 
But ſtill 1 think myſelf obliged. to take this occaſion. of 
aſking his pardon; and 1 ds it witk all pölſible ſerloul- - 
neſs, "a5 "he fade Hip" declaration, and from the 14705 
of my heart; becauſe 1 ant” e much vinced, that h 
neither abetted, "encouraged, nor paid the D of the * 
ben. as 1 am that he was not dimſelf the author 


«rd, e OA} eh BI2IEEG 14 


m4 


TAI 10 1. "+13! 7x89 403 ugs 7 Nah e ia 274 
Ir eue bt imputed to me; that 1 i 
ſwer for, on account" of the _ which this 


author, in a very pathetic manner, lains'6f,” We mu 
acknowledge, and we to lament; that our public pe 
have abounded in ſcurnility” One would be tempted to ima- 
gine, that che Saturnalis were held all the year round in 
Britain; for thoſe who can do nothing but rail, have had 
their eneouragements to write; and 1 am perfuaded that 
this gentleman's _—_ oblige him him to confeſs;” rhat no- 


thing but a thorou "hinders complaints from 


being made againſt t — of his own fide; much _ 
rem and ſupported by —_ ſtronger inftances, than 
Vox. I. Sol. 5 he 


— 1 —— — — p 
* * 1 
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he, am produce, agginſt the writers of the oppolite de, in 
Bis on, OF in gn other N parti I. thqu}d be 
_  extremely;lorry. to have it dai fai of with. truth, that I had 
railed at any author, i OL AB | 
fwering his book. ; and leſs than 


bp e ſuch, it is. tg 


ak himſelf, | 1 6 
8 
which. he deleryes, NO 
| 2 — 
ard. 1 owe. 


gs ig 


Sh Ae 6415 nt ann of 40770 F 211 25 
"Ic Hs. 8 27650 jor aide r Ii Iii 2 f 
| He e F hopy, ih | ih ge with chis xe- 
| = ts 7 5 5 2 cy ſome of 


Y bring, myſelf up.to have-the,{ 
: for 10 95 5 into the rraſons the conduct of Great 
To Brien. - l or. hie 5 Defence, of, . He 


appears to have a. paternal fondneſs firſt of theſe 


treatiſes which amounts even to a partiality ; the more fur- 
priſing, beeaule. it is found} in one who gan boaſt ſenume. 
8 = 2 
aw him put of an exror, to indulge wi 
5 8 en, if he had — for 


intl untl Hit ud nid en e hap cr 5 90 72170 
11 Tus eirgumſtange upon which he ems mexiumphializrle, 
(that, the TIED he will permit me to ſay 
is, often a er e qu 2 7 pic merit af a books} The 
e mchths, 5 ech the Bnqui 
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<< once; expreſſed in their eameſt deſte ther ae 
ce able hand would Hit, From hat moet ke he itook 
this, I know motzi But ſurely the weſtimony f choſe whs 

deſired ſuome able hand Would anſwer what they judged'ts 


be mean» and idefpicable; is an odd täſtimomy For Em ts 


quote 3 Wer progoed from nothing but u. def gi t6 
rideaphenhimAo) 2572 EAA. I mud H ned, Fovan 
4 edel 1 „Gare ider worm nlfrnto it 


Tus! the. Enquiry was not anſwere ditt forth, yer I Velicye 
that 3 ali, the points on Whieh His Tyſteta 
OE onally examined, and ſuffieichtly refuted 

vou, Mr. D' ANνν n ,jç by:dthers Af nombre W 

— have beewþ plainly, this: 3 

Lair) of authority and informatjony>aflimied — = | 
made. even thoſe, on whom this air did not 1 22 
that it was prudent to it till time and event 
the ſcene A. little more q and 40 — — nid 
ceived that the (Enquiry was dajlyunſweted; ile melt eff 
tectual' manner, to their hands; ſonthat ehe author glitt 
bare waited-all his- life; reep for tomething 8 
ſort if he had not thought fit to ſeize an NN. tn 0d 
fending ity eee worthy hy his notice, — „Sthkers 
before mʒ and re For: him and my defire 
to — — —— me do make 
him a reply. IJ 12 »ibal-t> v9 $32 2 OT A 'BEY 10 enn 15 


b ia 210 Lybalwond: dn tw han rw Von Aue, 
. Asto:the effect of the Enquiryg which he thinks fo eff 
Fee that it 0% awakened? multitudes our ef a duft and 
languid ſtate into life anf vigor j and that it ws not found 
to procute ſlumbers either to thoſe who Hked it. or to thoſe 
—— 14 vo ab moſt certzitly one of thoſe 
who either liked or diſliked it) on affirfr with the greateſt 
truth, that it it did not procure me ſlumbors p it did Hor 
me awake. Some of the ſacts advanced in it were ſtrünnge 


mopuk 1 9 8 | and 


and 8 1 1 were deſtitute of an 
except the ſtrong affirmations of the author, and 
5 ſo extremely triuial, that they became bur- 
leſque as ſoon as they were ſriouly applied. A bare ex- 
poſition of any real danger from the er would have 
waked aches into life and vigor „cho the Enquiry had 
never been written. But 1 5 that ſo many 
ſpent on Wnaxrox's rambles, Rierzxpa's chit-chat, _ 
lays of what, one great man writ concerning what another 
great man ſaid, three Muſcovite ſhips coming to Spain, em- 
barkations which were never made, and atmies which were 
never aſſembled, could have no other effect than to compoſe 
multitudes into perfect tranquility,” and to confirm the opi- 
nion of their 3 on this head. An ſurmiſes of an en- 
gagement, on the emperor's part, to ait in the re- 
covery of Gibraltar by force, could provoke no indignation, 
whatever elſe it might provoke, nor cauſe any alarm. We 
knew Gibraltar to be impregnable to the Spaniards, before 
RiIr PER DA declared it to be ſo; and what aſſiſtanee tlie em- 
or could give them towards reducing this place, unleſs 
e had. in his ſervice ſome of Mr. Wallzx's winged troops 
ad Pegaſean horſe, we were not able to diſcover. As to 
the emperor's real engagement in this article towards Spain, 


and as to. the engagements of Spain towards the emperor, on 
the article of trading to the Weſt-Indies, we ſoon knew 


what they were.; and with this knowledge our alarm ceaſed. 
What was ſaid in the long diſſertations, about the Oſtend 
company, cauſed likewiſe little or no emotion im us. Our 
intereſt was plainly not that of principals, till the Dutch 
had the addreſs to make us fo, by their acceſſion to the 
treaty of Hanover; and the conduct of our awn court, who 
beheld, with ſo, much indifference, the riſe and progreſs of 
this company, had taught us to be indifferent about ite Theſe 
conſiderations, and many others which. Lomit, hindered the 
| Enquiry 


_— 
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E from having the effect, which this gentleman's pa- 
Eq makes him believe it had. The 1 1 
may have leave to ſay ſo, was over-acted. But ſtill 1 ſee ne. 
reaſon that he has to be concerned, e other 
the end of writing it was anſwered. The Euquiry was the 
book of a day, like ſome little animals on the s of the 
river Hypanis, which came to life in the morning, fulfilled 

an ene and died before e W 8 


Tusgs is 3 point, on which the * . ard 3 1 
the Enquiry values himſelf and his book very much; I mean 
the ſtrict regard to truth Which he aſſures us he obſerved:in 
writing;' Now, tho I am ready to agree that this author has 

always a Os to truth, yet I affirm that I could write 
a book as bi Enquiry, billed with nothing but-demon- 

ſtrations of i oa MR OR. Too much confi-- 
dence in the informations he received, too much haſte in com- 
pofing, and above all, that fire which/i is apt to over- heat the 
imagination of polemical writers, muſt have cauſed' theſe er- 
rors; Krisimpoſlible to account any other way, how a gentle 
man of nice honor, remarkable ſineerity, and even exemplary 
piety, inſtead of making his propoſitions conſtantly the refult 

of the evidence he found, upon a thorough examination, true, 

mould, through a whole book, have conſtantly ſuited 118 
evidence to a certain ſet of propoſitions ; and how facts and 
dates, as ſtubborn things as they are in the hands of > ren 
men, _ my loft as Wer tou ck. 


Bur it is * e. 20: aner into a dif - wifition of this 


fort.. It would ſhew ill-nature, which I liogs 1 have not; 
and it would i be now of no uſe whatever. Imuſt however de- 
fend myſelf, as unwilling as. I am to offend him; and there—-— 
tore ſince he contradifm what Laid, viz.. that he had been 
given up in every W of the Enquiry ;” 1: 1 | 
myſe 
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myſelf obliged to prove it. Ho caſy are ſuch words:as 
te theſe,” ſays our author, but how hat to ſupport them? 
Now I dg aſſure him that theſe, words, as far as they may be 
thought harſh or impolitic, will at no time fall eaſily from my 
tongue or pen; but he will find that it is eafy for me, upon 
this occaſion, to 52 them. I will conſine my ſelf to the 
four great points of danger, ariſing from the Vienna treaties, 
and mentioned already. Let us ſee. whether he has been 


given up in them or not. | | 


-.- Acgornins,.to..the Enquiry, we were in danger of loſing 
not only our Eaſt, and Weff-India trade, but many other 
branches of the Britiſh, trade, by the privileges ſuppoſed to 
be granted to the emperor's ſubjects, and from = enjoy- 
ment of which privileges we are debarred. Nay, it was very 
ſtrongly. infinuated That even the ruin of Britain was in- 
volved. in this point. If this had been the cafe, and if the 
treaty of Vienna had thus ſettled the matter, there would 
have been occaſion for all the outcries which we meet 
with in the Enquiry, and for, ſtill more. But our moſt 
knowing merchants gave up this point, as ſoon as they read 
and conſidered the ſeveral clauſes; and it is notorious, that 
the contracting powers declared, as ſoon. as they heard of 
the objection, that their meaning was not to give theſe pri- 
vileges to the imperial ſubjects above other nations; and 
that they would explain the text accordingly, if any ambi- 
guity made it neceſſary. But in truth there Was little-or 
no ambiguity in the matter, except what the repreſentations 
of it occaſioned; for without entering any deeper into it, 
let us obſerve that the anſwers which this author gives to 
the objection, which he was forced, from the notoriety of 
the thing, to make to himſelf, are evafive and fallacious; 
for ſince the ſame liberty of entering the Spaniſh ports in 
the Weſt-Indics, in caſe of diſtreſs by bad weather, or for 


7 | refreſhment, 
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refreſhment, is granted to us by the treaty of 1670, as is 


to the imperial ſubjects by the treaty of Vienna, does 
it follow that e is granted to them than to us, becauſe 


the liberty granted to us hath ceaſed for many years ? If we 
have not made uſe of the liberty, the fact affirmed is no- 
thing to the oſe. If we have been denied it, ſuch 
denial is an of the treaty of 1670, and proves — 
we have had injuſtice done us by the practice of the 
niards; but doth not help to prove that we have had an) 

done us by their conceſſions to the emperor, with whom they 
may keep this article, perhaps, as little as they have done 
with us, and who is not likely to have the ſame means 


of obliging them to it as we R. in our . whenever 
we PRES to r them. | 


How the eighth article 7 6 treaty of Unt came to 
be quoted, on this occaſion, is to me marvellous. That 
article is made general to all nations; but was particularly 
directed againſt: the French, Who; even at that time, con- 
tinued to — licences to ſend ſhips to trade in the South-- 
Sea, as they had done all the war. Bur the treaty of Utrecht 
confirms the treaty of 1670; and the ſtipula lation, that *nd- 
« licehee, or any permiſſion at all, ſhall 105 time be given: 
to the French, or any other nation whatfocver to fail, 
« traſhe, &c. to the dominions ſubject to the crown of 8 

« in. America, cannot ſurely be conſtrued to deprive us . 
the right of going into thoſe parts, in the caſes allowed by 
the treaty of 1670. This ſcems ſo clear; that I may pro- 
nounce the gentleman” giver up, on this head, by the moſt 


knowing merchants, and by every man who can x read and 
an © 1 


: „ 75 "wy 1 16:4 OY 
vo Honey PORT Sf TRAY ATA 
Bur men g frtbey fl! ir appears e dd a 
artiche ff the provifional-treaty irſelf,. which is ſaid to ſecure: 


us. 
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us from the dangerous engagements contained in the treaties 
of Vienna, with relation to trade, that the king of Spain 
never underſtood: to grant, by the ſaid treaty, any privi- 
< leges: contrary to the treaties confirmed above; nor to give 
<c to his, imperial majeſty any greater advantages than thoſe 
enjoyed by other nations in their commerce; his imperi 
“ majeſty. adopting. for his ſubjeQs the above-mentioned de- 
« claration, made in the name of his catholic /\miajeſty.” 
And it is very obſervable that this article ſcems to be in- 
ſerted in the treaty, merely upon the ſurmiſes of the miniſters 
of France, Great- Britain and He olland, who have pretended, 
as it is ſaid in the introduction to it, that in the treaty of 
ce commerce, concluded at Vienna on the firſt of May, 172 5 
« ___ there were divers clauſes, which claſhed with articles 
© of ſeveral treaties of commerce, anterior to "the year 
W 1725, — t 15 
Ie W the nam ſenſe of the Vienna voy „atdelf, 
as well as the declaration of their 3 im ial and catholie ma- 
jeſties, as ſoon as the objection was firſt ſtarted, and their offer 
to remove any ſuppoſed ambiguity in chis article of the Vienna 
treaty, were not ſufficient to ſatisfy us: what farther ſatisfac- 
tion ſhall we receive by the eee treaty, in caſe it ſhould 
be accepted, which contains only the very ſame declaration? 
— But this hath been ent explained 1 by * 
correſpondent RALEIGH. 


As to the Oſtend trade, he thinks that 1 n cannot tbe 
againſt him, unleſs in the degree of the importance ef it. Now 
this is the very point upon which he mult be given up, in 
this caſe, if he is given upat all. I never heard that any man 
was wild enough to affirm, that the trade carried on from 
Oftend, was of no conſequence whatever to us. But the 
queſtion is, whether that th trade be of that degree of i m_— 


7 
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tance to us, which he repreſents. He aſks, ** binds | 
*« oppoſe hath declared him in this?” 1 anſwer, The 
very, perſon I quoted. in the paſſage he had before bis eyes, 
when he aſked ** queſtion. Nag 4m in the Enquiry, ** that 
our Eaſt and Weſt- India trade will be ruined by the 
6e „ eee that they are ſo already, in e de- 
© Brees, that the/ contagion. il ſpread to other branches; 

in ſhort; that this trade will riches, ſtren wo] 725 
<« nayal power from us to the Spaniſh Netherlands. 

ſays PuaLicoLa,? The Oſtend trade, about which W 2 
cc bach been made, (he muſt mean by the enquirer, 
ſince the enquirer made more noiſe about it than all the 
other writers put together) was more the concern of our 
« neighbors, both by treaty and intereſt, than our own,” 1 
Met, eee and I appeal to the enquirer him- 
fell. ie not eng of theſe repreſentations * contrary to 
the other? Does not PupLzcora diminiſh the conſequences 
of the Oſtend trade to us, and treat it even lightly? Does 
not he magnify it, in the ſtrongeſt terms, and make our all 
depend upon the obſtruction of it? cw not en * 
— — ir him uf ß; hin): 


Wan now come to the danger, much inſiſted nh in 
the Enquiry *, « of having Gibraltar wreſted out of our hands 
<« by force, abit be roſkible, unleſs we will baſely yield it up; 
and this danger is grounded on a ſuppoſed + mutual e 
ment between the emperor and king of Spain, contained in 
a ſecret offenſive treaty. The writer of the Enquiry con- 
feſſes, “that the imperial reſident read to ſome of our mi- 
« niſters the words, which he ſaid were the contents of the 
« article. which his maſter had entered into, relating to 
6 Gibraltar; the which implied, that his maſter had en- 
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© 'paged to uſe his good offices for the reſtitution of Gibral- 

c tar.” Now from hence, becauſe this reſident read all that 
related to this point, and did not ſhew the whole treaty to 
us, any more than we thought ourſelves obliged to ſhew to 
the imperial miniſters the treaties of 1721, which we made 
at Madrid with one of the parties between whom we were at 
that time mediators, in the congreſs at Cambray; from hence, 
J ſay, the writer T am anſwering concludes that the truth of 
what he imputes to the emperor ſtands confirmed: but this 
offenſive alliance hath appeared hitherto no where, except in 
his writings; and the article relating to Gibraltar, in the 


defenſive alliance between the emperor and king of Spain, is 


ſurely as contrary as poſſible to all that he hath advanced. 
By that article it appears, that the Spaniards affirmed a pro- 
miſe on our part to reſtore Gibraltar, In conſideration of this 
promiſe, the emperor declares he will not oppoſe this reſtitu- 
tion, if it be made amicably; that if it be neceſſary, he will em- 
ploy his good offices, and even his mediation, if the parties 
deſire it. Till therefore the enquirer can ſhew another arti- 
cle between the contracting powers in the Vienna treaties, 
about Gibraltar, this muſt be reputed the ſole article of that 
kind, and by conſequence a flat contradiction to all that he 
hath ſaid on this occaſion ; ſo that if his own fide do not 
give him up in this caſe, both they and he will be given up, 1 
tear, in the opinion of every other man in Europe; to which 
T ſhall add, fince the obſervation lies fairly in my way, that 
every man, who knows any thing of the intereſt of Europe, 
knows it as much the intereſt of the emperor, that Britain 
ſhould keep Gibraltar, as it is the intereſt of one of our allics 
that we ſhould loſe the poſſeſſion of this place; and yet we 
have been taught, by ſome profound ſtateſmen, to appre- 
hend the emperor's efforts to take it from us, and to rely on 
the aſſiſtance of France to preſerve it to us. 
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Ina reſerved to the laſt the greateſt of all thoſe dangers, 
which are repreſented in the Enquiry ; and that is the dan- 
ger of the pretender... | . 


Ir is there affirmed, * that one expreſs article of the al- 
<« liance between the emperor and Spain, contained an ob- 
« ligation;in-favor of the pretender, and a. ſtipulation to 
make the attempt for him in England, before opening | 
« the war in any other parts. Nay, this author was ſo 
well informed of all BA OL that he gives us the 
particular engagements which the pretender, in return, took 
towards the emperor and Spain, . All theſe things are aſſerted 
in the ſtrongeſt. manner, as founded on ( poſitive intelligence; 
on intelligence from more than one perſon ; on undoubted 
intelligence; and ſuch as could be entirely depended on. 
Now I ſuſpe& that the enquirer would think me very im- 
pertinent, if I ſhould ſeem to queſtion the authority of his 
intelligence ; and yet I verily believe, that I have better rea- 
ſons to do ſo than he had to depend upon it, when he writ 
the words I have quoted. But we will wave ſaying any 

ing more on a point on which it is proper for neither 
of us to ſpeak plain. His good opinion of the intelligence 
communicated to him will not give it the ſtamp of infalli- 
bility; nor will my bad opinion deſtroy its credit. The 
world will therefore judge, or rather has judged, of the va- 
lidity of what he does not explain, by the force or weakneſs 
of the other circumſtances which he enlarges upon; and by 
obſerving whether the courſe of events hath juſtified this 
boaſted intelligence or not. I have juſt mentioned above 
the chief of theſe circumſtances; and notwithſtanding the 
great reſpect J have for this author, nothing ſhall oblige me 
to treat them more ſeriouſly. -I will ſhew him, however, that 


Page 52. 
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the courſe of events hath deſtroyed all the uſe he pretended 
to make of theſe circumſtances, and that it has contradicted, 
inſtead of confirming his intelligence. He fays, * that 
«© the yigorous reſolutions taken, and the preparations and 
© difpofitions made by Great Britain, fuſpended the exe- 
s cution of this defign. The Spaniards found themſelves 
% obliged to ſend of their ſhips from Cadiz and St. 
<« Andero to the Weſt-Indies, and the Muſcovite ſhips re- 
% turned home. Very well I The event does not yet 
juſtify the intelligence; but that is accounted for. The exe- 
cution of the deſign was ſuſpended for the preſent, The 
deſign went on then; and the preparations for an invaſion 
by conſequence. It muſt have been ſo; for we find in the 
Enquiry, + that the deſign thus fuſpended was afterwards 
prevented by the appearance of a Britiſh fleet on the Spaniſh 
coaſt. Now let me defire you, Mr. DAxvxxS, to take the 
trouble of turning to Sir Foun TEN letter, dated Au- 
guſt 10, 1726, and made public here; in which you will 
ind the Spaniards fo little prepared to invade us, 189 when 
he came on their coaſt, they ſeemed to be in the 
conſternation, that all the troops they could aſſemble did 
not exceed three thouſand men, and that theſe were in 
Ixsx now, is the intelligence of the enquirer, upon this 
head, fupported by any thing but his own affirmation ? Is it 
not contradicted by the whole courſe of events? Does there 
appear the leaſt reaſon to believe that he bad a fure founda- 
tion to build upon, when he made ſuch bold aſſertions, and 
of ſuch a nature ? The ſecret offenſive treaty, which he talks 
fo much of, has never appeared, nor any footſteps of it; and 
many people are apt to believe that it never exiſted any whete 
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but in ens people's luxuriant fancy. The ſeyeral treaties 

made at Vienna in 1725, 1 the, emperor and Spain, 

have been long public; and when it was obſerved, ſome 
where or other, that — was contained in them like what 
the enquirer had aſſerted, the enquirer was. given up, He was 
ſaid to be miſtaken. The article, in favor of the 


was ſaid to be in ſome. other treaty; and afterwards in no 


formal treaty. It was not a treaty. It was an ement. 
This may be called, by ſome ill-bred people, ſhuffling: but 
ſure I am that it muſt paſs for a direct giving up of this au- 
thor; who will find, perhapa, if he pleaſes to enquire into 
the particulars of hat paſſed on this occaſion, that the per- 
eee eee err ee 1 


woch 11 14 1991 * + tÞþ-o | 11 


A e it ie hand eee hat che author 61 
the “ Obſervations on the Conduct of Great - Britain has 
given him likewiſe 3 ſor the utmoſt which, this writer 
W when: he comes to {peak of this engage 
ment, aſſerted by the enquirer to be, contained. in an ar- 
ticle of a treaty, is this; Q of ons were that 
there might be engagements in of the pretender.” 
Let the enquirer conſider again, whether 1 was, in the 
wrong to advance, that ee we up. exen by 
his ownblege. leit vns on in tg | 7 

* 1 

Rane juſtified. what. 1 2 to. 9 concerning 

the Enquiry I come. now to the Defence, of it. = 
| - BTR IG Ihe "a, 

Tum otatleman begins zhis Defence by Rating heh, lo 
| be calle en ied na and then he proceeds 
to take notice of what hath followed ance the date of that 
book ; that is to ſay, he repreſents ys cop el . juſt 


0 it ſuit his purpoſe z leaving out many. t. * 
| c 
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ſet the whole in a true light; aſſerting ſome things, which 
have been never proved; and others, which I think never 
can be proved; making what inſinuations, drawing what 
concluſions he thinks fit; and in a word, begging the queſ- 
tion in almoſt every line. It is hard to conceive for what 
purpoſe this i is done. The reaſon given, I am fure;/i is not a 
good one; ſinee the principal facts and reaſonings upon 
which the Arength of all that can be ſaid muſt be nded, 
are ſo far from ſeeming'to be forgot, that they ſeem to be 
the only things remembered, or thought of at this time, and 
are the ebthfion topleles of almoſt every converſation. There 
muſt therefore be ſome other reaſon for this method of pro- 
ceeding; and I can gueſs but one. This method may per- 
haps be thought pro = to catch unwary readers, and to 
give a particular biaſs to their minds, with which they are 
to read and to judge of all that follows. I could make uſe 
of the ſame art; and, without being at much pains, draw 
up a ſtate of the caſe very contrary to that which he hath 
drawn, and at leaſt as plauſible. But I think the proceed- 
ing too unfair to copy after it. I have indeed no reaſon to 
do ſo; ſince, very indifferent to all other conſiderations, I 
ſeek notking in this diſpute but the diſcovery of the truth: 
and therefore, as Iwill receive nothing but what is ſupported 
by the evidence of fact, and the force of argument, ſo I will 
not preſume to attempt impoſing any thing, void of both, 
upon others. Beſides, this gentleman undertakes to con- 
„ ſider what J have advanced, either againſt any thing, in 
«© which he can be ſuppoſed to be concerned; or upon any 
fubject of debate, (of this debate he means) which appears 
e to kim to be of importance: ſo that if I am able to refute 
all that he objects to me, in the Defence of this Enquiry, I re- 
fute all objections, of any importance, to what" I have ſaid in 
my former letter to you; and then I imagine that his ſtate of 


the caſe will do him no great honor, and his cauſe little good. 
5 Tu 
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Tas firſt point on which I am attacked by the defender 


of the Enquiry is, on the turn, ſo he calls it, which I have 
given to the very 3 m ___ er ſcene. nne 


the Vienna alliance. 4 2417 WMalcineg has 


LzT us ſee therefore whether it is he or I, for one of us 
may, perhaps, have done ſo, who hath endeavored;-i in treat- 
ing this ſubject, to turn ache to wo nn ah . 
other ane — men vr eulen 

In he Eidquiryy) hs KN thi — — hn pa as lies 
the manner, and as to the matter of it; to be one of the 
moſt aſtoniſhing' phaenomena which ever appeared in the po- 
litical world. What furprize to ſee ro princes, rivals al- 
moſt from their infancy, two that could hardly be 
« kept within the bounds of common decency towards one 
another, privately running into one another's arms, as 
he expreſſes himſelf? What a ſurprize to ſee the emperor 
abandon the mediation of Great Britain and France; to the 
firſt of whom he and his family owed ſo many obligations; 
and to the laſt of whom; in conjunction with the firſt; he 
owed the acquiſition of Sicily, and the other advantages of 
the quadruple alliance? What a ſurprize to fee Spain aban- 
don this mediation; juſt in the moment, as my adverſary 
has extremely well obſerved, when the intereſts of the duke 
of Parma were in agitation; intereſts which Spain had ex- 
tremely at heart; and in the ſup which, ſhe had rea- 
ſon to think herſelf ſure of ſucceſs againſt the emperor; be- 

cauſe the mediators had taken ſecret engagements with her 
to favor theſe intereſts, by one of the treaties made at Ma- 
drid in 17217 Vane a fur to ſee Spain do this, and in 
doing it, not on — ns.- which the media- 
tors had procured, a were to procure for her, in m_ 


reſpects; particularly, in that favorite point, the ſuc 


fion 
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ſion of Don CAR; but make ſo bad a bargain for herſelf 
at Vienna, that the emperor, according to this author, and 
indeed I think according to the truth, gained every thing, 
<« and particularly the guaranty of his own ſucceſſion?” 


2 All this, it muſt he confeſſed, appeared wonderful, and 
excited a ſtrong [curioſity to know what were the ſprings 
of ſo great, and, according to theſe repreſentations, ſo ſudden 
a revolution of counſels and intereſts. But here we were 
dropped. The enquirer ſpent much time, and took much 
pains, to ſhew. what did not occaſion it; but I have not 
obſerved, that he pretended: to ſhew what did; unleſs he 
meant, that we ſhould take, for cauſes of it, thoſe terrible 
deſigns which he imputes to the emperor and the king of 
Spain. Our miniſters, Who ſeem to have foreſeen fo little 
that France and Spain might break, and that the nego- 
tiations then on foot might be thrawn into confuſion, or 
take ſome new courſe, by this rupture, grew it ſcems prodi- 
giouſly alert and ſagacious afterwards, They did not foreſec 
what happened ; but they diſcovered ſtrange myſterics of 
iniquity concealed under this tranſaction, when it had hap- 
pened.; and theſe myſteries we find pompouſly unfolded 
in the Enquiry, with all the improvements and embelliſh- 
ments which the author's luxuriant fancy could beſtow upon 
them. Now. ſuppoſing theſe diſcoveries to have been real, 
the things ſo diſcovered can be looked upon no otherwije 
than as circumſtances of the general meaſure; the meaſure, 
which the emperor and Spain took, of treating by them- 
ſelves and for themſelves; and therefore they wanted to be 
accounted for as much as the meaſure itſelf: but upon this 
head, I fay, the enquirer gave us no ſatisfaction. Far from 
explaining to us what might induce Spain to take ſuch a reſo- 
lution, at that particular point of time, rather than at any 
other, he did not afford us the leaſt hint to gueſs, why on 
L 5 a i ou 
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ſhould take it at all; and yet f6 Hänge 43 ie wüßt Hive 
had ſome very conſiderable cauſe; too cotifiderable, Sein 

to be abſohitely A ſecret, Ae even beter the re; 
jecture. W a9 - 03 88 ves BETS © .zhn2 int 


Tuts rem + deen wil 1 belere, felt by every perfoh. 
who read the Enquiry; and cherefote in the progreſs of 
diſpute, the writers of the ſume fide thou 5 it Incumbent 

upon them to ſome cauſe, Wich pear pro- 
portionable to ſuch extraordinaty effects; "and neh at the 
lame time, might not be inconſiſtent with what their great 
maſter, the enquirer, had advanced: The taſk was not ealy > 
and indeed they habe ſucceeded: accordingly.” Some Lad 
the cauſe of all in that inveterate rancor, Which Ne ſuppoſed 
the court of Spain to have conceived againſt us, on two ac- 
counts; the promiſe made by lord STannoes about Gibraltar, 
and the defeat of the 8 > ou fleet in the Mediterranean. 
When this was exploded; and I it was ſo as fooh'as 
examined, they had recourſe to another ſyſtem; a very 92 5 
one indeed: for it declares that the emperor, 3 
Great Britain, ' the three contracting | Spain 
the quadru le alliance, acted the moſt perfidious part 1221 
ginable in that whole proceeding; ſuch a part as Pane 
the catholic; or Lewis the 2 would have ſtartlecl at. 
The ſucceſſion of Dow Carros,” was; it — — 22 point, 
which all the Powers of Europe ſtren poſed; which 
the em , who had already obtain Wi deſires in the 
affair o Sicily; could” Bot e Gegen the French were 
averſe ; which Great Britain had reaſon to oppoſe and pre- 
vent; and which it was plain that the Spaniafds could never 


carry in a congreſs, making & eee Welty d . 
"7m ee wy 4 e _ 5 
if VR | Py [* Brin Journal, J Jan, 4. Hod zu val Llucy 
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ſolent as this was ever yet agyanced:! If ou, Mr, D'Anyzzs, 
r 


you would have been proſecuted with all the ſcyerity pafſible; 
and I am ſure you would have been given up by all your 


friends. Neither can I conceive how the enquirer, who is 


Ae an, ken. of guy honor in the. obſervation. of 
9 8 1 . by tuck zn imputatian as this, [without 
Wb < pin Head, who deviſed. the 

2 inks it za irremillible fin to account 
for any © ing i neat 1 himb; and a venial fault 
i accule Great, Brigain and Feeney 4. ell as the emperor, 
99 Weise chan treaties; even; of 
(pam yea & them 305.96 gblig: 

a e by long a e a War, to 48 
=D 0e ln. which they err mended ould be mad 

at ct rc bas yd 
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a tr | * 
Which relate to the ſending 2. the infanta, and che — 


the ſole mediatio — and th 
of. NG _ - 


without Fee mentioning; 

Ay ME Sod — hg — — that the whole 
1s ypothetical ; — . full and ſufficient 
reply 1 By 66 Le on the other ſide, and to 
S oppoſe. fuppo ja gp eee arbitrary inter- 
«« pretation Pretation 3 another. ener which he 
proceeds to ame ſuch a ſcheme, 3 on facts, which 


he would have us believe cw and 2 N as he * bingen 
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from his Stiel- and this he thinks 
my in a ludicrous manner, ' _ the aceSunt'F 
9501 ISI eiu AT 27191 TE 29111529 bl. 0 Df * 
Now if it ſhall a pear on examination; Tay 1 . 
— . n undeniable facts, and have reaſoned juſtly, i 
building on ſuppolitions, and giving eber in 
—— to appearances, this this author s ſmartneſs will turn 
upon himſelf, and, inſtead of 1 thit I deſerved no 
anſwer, n only her how Une «girth, 


oe pet moges __ 
MET £647 ei T1201 V7 RY 1 31 1 56211 17: 
| Lew ws ester inte — 7 
el v0; antbasl lo nonpntoler 2 p 


1 affirmed, and 1 do fulb affen, char hom the deach of the 
duke of OrLzans, the Spaniſh miniſters were full of fears and 
te king of France. Neither the infantaꝰs with 

— of France. Neither do I find any thing urged in 
of the Enquiry, to deſtroy the credibility of this 
Indeed, —— proper to deſcend into particulars of 
— gr it would not be at all difficult to de- 
monſtrate, from a conſideration 6f the change Which was 
made in the French miniſtry, and of the difference of p 
ſonal ſituations, intereſts and views, that altho' there never 
could have been room for ſuch fears and jeulouſies as theſe; 
while the duke of Oxtzans' had lived; yet there was great 
room for entertaining them, under the adminiſtration of his 
ſucceſſor. - But this is not all. "Theſe fears and jealouſies 
increaſed and ſtrengthened daily, in the minds of the Spaniſh 
miniſters; and if this author pleaſes to enquire, I believe he 
will. find, or elſe his prom pd deal very unfairly by him, 
that the delay and and the court of Þ France, about per- 
the ceremony of the Fianeialles, which Spain ex- 
pected ſhould have been performed ſoon” after the time at 
which the duke of Oxtzans died, confirmed, in the higheſt 


1i 2 degree, 
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degree, the ſuſpicions already ene The ceremony! of the 
Fiancialles would have ſecured the marriage. What other 
effect then could excuſes and delays in this affair produce, 
but that which. hane mentioned-F: ders Viet : I Won 
| 11 RY Sidgioat | 
"Tas Enquiry * * Gays, - * kbar the een the aer 
ce of Re relating. to the infanta, did not come; no not in 
« ſuſpicion to Madrid, till March 8. N. S297 24-3 H he 
means the particular reſobation. of ſending her back at ſuch a 
determinate time, that is nothing to the purpoſe, hom much 
foever the affirmation might impoſe, when it was made uſe. 
of at firſt, and before this, matter had been fuſficiently:can-. 
vaſſed. But if the reſolution of ſending the infanta. back, 
at ſome. time or other; in plain terms, tlie reſolution of hot 
completing her marriage with the king of France be meant: 
then, I fay,, 1 IL might very july hart ſet this: aſſertion 
down in the lift, of thoſe wich are made in the book with- 
out a ſtrict regard to truth; for. it is nndemiably true; that 
the Spaniſh miniſters in foreign courts, entertained thiꝭ ſuſpi- 
cion above à year. before that time. 3838 — 2 
ſeveral months before that time they ſpoke af this — 
as a thing they expected; and I add, — private 
perſons, at leaſt, writ from Madrid in the ſame ſtile, to their 
correſpondents in other countries. Of all this I am as ſure, 
as I am ſure I now hold a pen in my hand; er that a. 
pamphlet, called. © A Deſenee of the Enquiry, is now lying 
* — me; and therefore neither the authority of the En- 
nor any better authority can perſuade me, that the 
1 5 of a deſign to ſend the infanta back from France, 
did not come to Madrid till March: 1724-5 ;: becauſe it would 
be. abſurd. to believe, that the miniſters. of that court were 
leſs informed or leſs jealous about an affair of this impor- 
ce than private perſons; or * the n advices, 


Page 155 
= which 
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which muſt have come fancy: theDpnits utaitcrwabengs, 
Te ens ug at home, 14 2 1 | 
Tus. fact ia, 1 think, well eſtabliſhed; a 
others I am. to mention will occaſion no diſpute. - "They: are 
theſe. The Spaniards * firſt took the reſolution of throwing 
off the mediation, and of treating at Vienna in November 
17243 and Rirrzxna's full were ſigned, according to 
— _ on the 22d of that month; that is, about a 
Rs death of the duke of Orleans. Soon after this, 
— —ů— begins, but the treaties, inwhich/it ten. 
minated, were not menen een 
of May 1725. * 


tions. [Coe 
it now be conſidered how. L argue upon them, and whether 
my reaſoning be nothing more than an arbitrary interpre- 
tation of appearances, as the author of the Defence hath - 
y pronounced, but not ventured to attempt to prove 
The ſum of my argument is this. Since the Spaniards ex- 
pected that the infanta would be, a little ſooner or à little 
later, ſent. back from France, they expected to find them 
Fs a little ſooner, or a little later, obliged in honor to 
ſhew a due reſentment of this affront, to ſend baek the pri 
ceſſes of the houſe of Bourbon from Spain, and to break-off | 
that correſpondence which had ſubſiſted between the two 
courts, from Spain's acceſſion to the quadruple alliance, and 
which. had been ſo intimate, during the life uf the duke of 
Orleans. They could not foreſee how. long this rupture: 
might laſt, A they could not foreſee. how ſoon's c 
wool be. made. in the French miniſtry, and ſatisfaction be: 
given them for this affront; but they. Aer not fail to fore 
ſee, dani this, event ſhould happen: during the nn 


. e e, : 


Tussz, I preſume, are facts, and not ſuppoliti 


Cambray;, 
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Cambray, ſomething worſe than the affront would follow, 
and they muſt remain in the moſt abandoned condition ima- 
ginable; broke with one mediator ; not ſure of the other; 
the emperor in poſſeſſion of Sicily ; and the reciprocal con- 
dition, in favor of Don Cantos, not effectually ſecured to 
them. Theſe things ate ſo intimately and neceflarily tied 
together, that I can as little diſcover how it is poſlible to 
allow the firſt fact which regards the ſuſpicions and expeRa- 
tions of the Spaniards, and deny the conſequences which 
follow, as I can ſee how it is poſſible to contradict, with the 


leaft appearance of reaſon, a fa& fo icly known, {i 

ant ſo circumſtances, = jtd by ſo — 
conſequences as the firſt is. The probable arguments em- 
ployed in the Defence, and which, it may be pretended, 
will ſerve to prove that tho” the fact were true, and the 
ſuſpicion I have infiſted on was entertained by the court of 
Madrid, yet that it did not produce the effects of throwing 
Spain into the engagement ſhe took at Vienna, will be eon- 


Tuvs far then, as we have a deduction of facts, not of 
ſuppoſitions; fo: we have a thread of conſequential argu- 
ments, not a rhapſody of arbitrary interpretations of 7 
ances. The caſe is fairly ſtated, and no imaginary ſcheme 
is offered to be impoſed for truth. The probability, which 
reſults from this ſtate, is confirmed, and I think turned into 
certainty: by the event. By the ſtate above-mentioned, it 
was probable that Spain would take meaſures, in time, againſt 
the diſtreſs to which the muſt foreſee that ſhe ſtood expoſed. 
Accordingly, the Spaniards began to treat at Vienna before 
the infanta was ſent. from France, which is a fact allowed on 
all hands, that they might prepare for the worſt; and when 
J add, that they delayed concluding their treaty, or that the 
concluſion of their treaty was delayed till what they feared 
V 5 | happened, 
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9 I affirm more than what my adverf: 
He had ſaid, at firſt, that the wk 
4 way = at Vienna, before what Spain feared from 
« France was known there. He has corrected that aſſertion, 
and has faid, « that as the treaty of peace was agreed to at 
« Vienna before what Spain feared from France was known 
« at Vienna to have happened; ſo it was figned before the 
« refuſal of Britain e 1 W that is, the fe 
fuſal of the ſole mediatiun. The firſt point then is yielded 
to me. The Spaniards did not actually fign at Vienna, till 
the news came thither, of the infanta s being actvally ſent 
from France; tho they had ſettled and their terms 
with the imperialiſts, on the knowledge that the would be 
ſent away. oo ON HOY all that I urged, as fact 


or argument, ſfands in the force it did — A for E 


deſire this author may not be indulged in a liberty I fhall 


never take with him nor any one elſe, the liberty of ing” 
my affirmations, by ftramed conſtructions, ahbe than the 
plain and natural . of the terms E employ. 5 


IN o to PuzLrcoLa, I ſhewed that the manner im 
which he affirmed the treaty of Vienna to have been ſigned 
before the refuſal of the mediation was known there, did not 
refute Ratzron, on account of ſore poſſible circumſtances: 

there mentioned. Now this author has been forced to leave 
the proof, drawn from thoſe poſſible circumſtances, juſt as: 
he found it. There is no ,” ſays he, but the bare 
« poſhibility here inſiſted on. I fay no more. The aigu- 
ment is as ftrong againſt vor as — PuslLieolA; for * 
after the advantages taken over PuslIcoLA, for not exp 
himſelf clearly, this author has, for reaſons eaſy to be E. 
expreſſed himſelf in a manner liable to the fame objection. 

« The peace was ſigned, he fays, “before the refuſal of 
Britain could be known. What | before it could be knowm 


3 by 
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by certain and direct intelligence, or before it could be known 
in form, after the tedious round which this reſolution was to 
take ? That is not explained; and yet that was the ſingle point 
on which any thing could be ſaid to the purpoſe: In ſhort, we 
purſued with great ſteadineſs, our wiſe maxims of neglecting 
Spain, and of adhering cloſely to France; inſomuch that thefe 
who wiſhed us no good, were perhaps heard, when they in- 
ſinuated that, far from contributing to ward eff a blow ſo 
much apprehended by Spain, we privately abetted France, 
in her deſign of breaking the match, and imagined by 
that meaſure, to eſtabliſh an irreconcilable quarrel between 
the two courts. | The Spaniards, as well as the 'imperi- 
aliſts, had reaſon to believe, from our whole conduct, that 
we ſhould not accept the ſole mediation, which had been 
offered to us; and was it then ſtrange that the former, 
neglected by us, provoked by France, ſhould preſs the 
ſigning this treaty, without waiting long for our anſwer ; 
or that the | emperor, who got ſo much by the bargain, 
ſhould conſent to it? + v4ly * n DAP king 


Hav been thus led to the affair of the ſole mediation, 
which I had hitherto omitted to ſpeak of, in order to avoid 
confufion, I ſhall conſider it here, as far as this author has 
made it neceſſary for me. In my letter you; Mr.'D'An- 
VERs, I dwelt a good deal upon it. I placed it in every light, 
and debated all the merits of the cauſe, as well as I was able. 
Now, if what I urged was abſurd and nothing to the purpoſe, 
this author ſhould have ſhewn, in general, that it did not de- 
ſerve a more particular anſwer. If what I urged was clear and 
ſtrong, as ſome people imagine it was, this author, who de- 
clares himſelf, in every point, of a contrary opinion, ſhould 
have had the goodneſs to examine and refute my arguments. 
Howit happens I knownot; but this great maſter of polemical 
writing bath, in every inſtance, upon this occaſion, avoid 


to 


% 


eh 
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to enter into the argument. He hath dwelt on the outſide 
<_ and hath n cavilled at circumſtances. 


I navx juſt now given a ſtrong inſtance of this; and 1 
lay hold of the „ „ to tell this gentleman, that I 
am no apologiſt for Spain, tho' he endeavors to fix that cha- 
rater upon me by an innuendo, ſo very fine, that I was for 
ſome time at a loſs to find out his meaning. I neither 
ſounded to arms againſt the Spaniards, two 
am, at preſent, an advocate for bearing — d ya. re 
their inſults.” I neither aggravated, two years the de- 
predations and hoſtilities committed in the Weſt-Indies by 
the Spaniards ; * and thoſe violences, by which the whole 
commerce of Jamaica hath. been well nigh deſtroyed, and 
« the trade of that iſland reduced to a miſerable condition; 
nor do I now ſoften in their favor, and call theſe outrages 
and loſſes by the gentle name of bs 6 inconyeniencies attend 


. 


© ing hen et: AIR 5 


Bur to return. Having given an LS of this author's 
cavilling at circumſtances not material in the diſpute, I ſhall 
now give ſome inſtances of his affirming over again, by way 
of anſwer, what had been refuted before; and when I have 
done this, I ſhall have taken notice of all that he * upon 
the tubje& of the ſole mediation. | 


Fuser then he ſays, that the knowledge of the negotiations 
going on at Vienna was a juſt reaſon to — — Un alfe, which 
he ſuppoſes to have been a mere piece of mockery. But he 
does not ſo — as pretend to ſay a word, in anſwer to what 
1 infiſted upon, as an advantage 1n accepting this mediation, 


even ſuppo N% offered to edu) any thatwe ſhould 


; Ck ol T Defence, page 13. 
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eoncern- ourſelves in it. He does not pretend ſo much as to 

controvert what I urged, to prove that the wotſe opinion we 
had of the deſigns carried on at Vienna, the more . 
there was to cateh at this offer 0 the MINE: 


Ahnen, he inſiſts, that we _ not accept 6 . 
Ales, wick 4 due regard to our alliance with France 3 and 
he fp ſes, that this reaſon will be thought juſt by all 
=. thoſe who do fot think the breach of faith, and the vio- 
c lation of treaties, matters of no concern.” Here again 
is another charitable innuendo. Hut let it paſs, It would 


de eaſy do firehgthen all that was ſaid on this ſubject, in 
Letter to you; by the 8 


pulation+ 2 dhe. of a joint mediation, and the covenants. 

which princes and ſtates enter into with one another, about 
eir Mutual intereſts. But there is no need of it, ſince 
his author, who thinks fit to infiſt on this point, hach not 
thought fit to anſwer any one of the arguments urged by 
me, to prove that France could not have E of 
us, if we had ed this 'mediation 5 and yet chere 
were ſome Giflemma's e which ſeemed. da daft. 
2 folution.. © * 2 n | | Aaron 


Lasrir, he ae . 1 eee d 
7 facts, and the plaineſt + „what I ſaid to 
ew that our acceptance of the mediation muſt have been 
to France: and yet what I faid was founded on 
Public facts, and the plaineſt appearances; which he has 
not touched, becauſe he durſt not deny them. It is really 
very „that fo confiderable an author ſhould eontinue 
to write, Wien he can neither find out new e 


auſwer che e old ones. 


4 ; „4 " 
. * 1 a4 — 


n. 


Having 
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. Having now diſpatched the point of the ſole mediation; it 
remains that I fay ſomething to thoſe prabable arguments, if 
they deſerve that name, which J have civilly given _— by 
which this gentleman pretends to deſtroy what is, I 
eſtabliſhed on the ſolid foundation of fact and reaſon, con- 

cerning the meaſure taken in France after the death of the 
late duke of OxlHANSs, to break the match with the infanta, 
and the conſequence of that kate; the —— _ 
into the hands of the emperor." 


Nou the firſt of theſe armen: is,. that the court of | 
Spain did not mention this affront from France, as any in- 
ducement to the tranſaction at Vienna; and that any ſuch 
mention would have been inconſiſtent with other declara- 
tions made to Mr. Sraxnors at Madrid. Very well. It is 
then an eſtabliſhed rule, that we are not to believe * court 
has motives for their conduct, which motives they do not 
own, altho we have the ſtrongeſt reaſons imaginable. to be- 
lieve ſueh motives true. Another rule, which this author 
would do well to eſtabliſh at the ſame time, and which is 
founded on as much reaſon as the former, is this 3 that we 
are to believe all the motives which a court thinks fit to 
give out, to account for their conduct, altho we have the 
plaineſt proofs imaginable that theſe motives are falſe. Such 

ic as this was never introduced into politics, I. believe, 
before; and I am perſuaded that you, Mr. D'Anvgss, will 
excuſe me, if I ſpend no time in anſwering it. Let me de- 
ſire you however, before I leave this argument, to turn to 
the Sed and fourteenth of the Enquiry, . where 
you will find that the enquizer ſays, the imperial miniſters 
at Cambray, at London and at Paris, talked the very lan- 
guage, which the defender of the Enquiry ſays the Spa- 
rr to make uſe of *. Nay, the en- 
| bag Page 19. | Nr WITT >) 

4 K k 2 gquirer 
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Tux ſecond of theſe arguments is this. 
ſending back the infanta from France, and of Great Bri- 
tain's refuſing the ſole mediation, had both come to Madrid 
before RirrRRDA was ſent from thence; even this could 
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. * . adds, that upon the firſt public news of the Vienna 
« treaty at Madrid, the diſcourſes of many were taught to run 
that way; and to dwell upon that ſame popular topic.. 


If bor n „ of 


&© not have really been, and would not have been pretend- 


„ ed to have been the motive of what was afterwards done 
„ at Vienna.” And why, pray? Becauſe when the news 


of our refuſing the ſole mediation did come, the court of 
Spain acknowledged it to be a reaſonable proceeding.” This, 


you ſee, is built on the principles laid down in the laſt ar- 
ticle, and deſerves no farther notice. But on the news com- 


ing to Madrid, that the infanta was ſent home, he confeſſes 
that (the court of Spain might, by ſuch circumſtances, be 
“induced to try what honorable terms the emperor would 
«© come to. This conceflion goes farther than he is aware 
of; for I defire to know if it is reaſonable to believe that 
Spain would have treated with the emperor, when the caſe 
had happened, why it is unreaſonable to believe that Spai 

did begin to treat with him on almoſt a certain — 
that the caſe would happen; which is the great Point we 
have been contending about? Ay, but Spain would not have 


treated with the emperor to hurt Holland and Britain, be- 


cauſe Spain had been hurt by France; nor would the empe- 
ror have entered into a treaty to hurt them, who had no 
part in the affront to Spain and never injured the emperor. 
Again; much leſs would the king of Spain ſend a miniſter to 
Vienna to enter into and finiſh treaties, which ſhould hurt 


bother nations, upon a ſuſpicion that France would hereafter 
affront him. I could make ſeveral reflections on ſome of the 


expreſſions in this place; and on the turn, which the _ 
2830 {i | es, 
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takes, of putting ſome very odd arguments into my mouth; 
and, what is ſtill more, into the mouths, of the eniperor-and- 
the king of Spain + But I forbearz and content myſelf wich 
ſaying two things, which will effectually blunt the point of 
all the wit employed in this paragraph, and fully anſwer the 
whole of what is ſaid farther upon chis ſubject, viva mo 
ni the Enquiry, 18667 Anm RAS binrelmnogdtde 
ils ot aß Amid ob aroactt; ned vic on it) 
 Fingtidhemg.cau: arias: Sib fin bile ke 
wi a maſter in politics, which degree this writer ſeems.to- 
have taken long ago, I never-imagined that the affront, con- 
| jo” merely, as an affront, precipitated into all oh: 
wow ag ip. to o', by the way, 
L miſtakes very much, if he thinks, as he fays, that he 
may deny new: freſh reſentments to determine the condu@; | 
of princes,.exatly upon the ſame grounds, a I have denied 
that old ſtale reſentments have this effect. What Ii 
ed, what I ſaid, and hat 1 proved was, that this affront, 
conſidered as a neceſſary breach with France, at leaſt ſor a 
time, would throw Spain into ſuch circumſtances of diſtreſs, 
as ſhe was to 2 by all poſſible means 3 and that thete- 
fore reaſon of ſtate determined in this caſe; the no doubt 
the affront, at the ſame time, provoked the Spaniards... Thus 
f am conſiſtent with myſelf; and the author might have 
himſelf the trouble af writing this elahorate para- 
raph if be had dented tomy ſenſe, e of playing; 


my antes pr. tt 15 bavas 


* 


See ; a» to the en —_ of beg 

ging the queſtion z for the emperor will! inſiſt, as he has in- 

ed, that his en ts were not nts to injure 
any body's that he entered EE e alliance; and 
that, when he exacted from 8 ty of the Oſtend 
trade, and of his ſueceſſion, — — no- 


7 
is 
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thing but of that,” which he judges he has an independent 
right to eſtabliſſi and ſecure. As to Spain, it will be like- 
wiſe ſaid, that when his catholic majeſty treated with the 
emperor, he never meant to hurt other nations, but to ſe- 
cure his own intereſts; that if his ty of the Oſtend 
trade hurts the Dutch or us, he is ſorry for it; but could 
no more avoid that engagement than he could ſeveral others 
extremely diſadvantageous to himſelf, and into which he 
was however obliged to enter, -becauſe- he was obliged to 
_ Purchaſe the emperor's/alliance/at any rate: that therefore 
we muſt not blame him, Who oppoſed the eſtabliſnment of 
the Oſtend company,” whilſt he could do it, without any 
ſupport from us; who never gave his guaranty to it, till he 
was forced te de ſo, by the Scelliep ef his affairs; into 
which neeeſſity he was falling for above a year together, 
without ſeeing the hand of Britain once ſtretched forth to 
hinder it. Such anſwers as theſe would certainly be given; 
and, in the mouths of Fay Ay ee . on W 
r N be juſt. | 
to 200 Hm Ui dot nini 6 OTE bine | 
0 afeey der has bets faid, this 3 is unable, 
my notions, do aceount for the king of Spain's reſolute 
ing from the mediatorſhip of France, I am ſure it is not my 
Rant, A few ſacrifices did indeed help to pacify Spain, and 
to reconeile her to France; and a few ſacrifices might, for 
aught I knowy have feconciled our quarrels; or, which is 
better, have prevented them. But as no one can foreſee now 
when ſuch ſacrifices will be made here; ſo neither could 
Spain, at the time When ſhe ſent to Vienna, mij when 
err facrifices would be made in France 
{17 03 Har 981 19 JON 18, 2711 Ignis e! | N 
benden whole matter, and to conelude this dined arti- 
cle; if the way in Which I have endeavored to account for 
ch relolution taken by Spain to abandon' the mediation of 
Cambray, 


3 
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Cambray, and to treat at Vienna, be net right, I ſhould be 
glad to know what the right way ia No other, which this 

ntleman, or any'reaformble:mancuwallcenure:to; ſupport, 

as been yet pointed outli But J apprehend the account I 
have given to be a juſt one; becauſe: it is hailt oni fact and 
reaſon; becauſe the event hath, in every reſpect, confirmed 
it; and becauſe it ewe nor onlyr uh Spain broke with 
France, and applied to the emperor; but Why Spain en- 
tered into che new meaſures, after the death of the duke 
of Oxtnaxs, which it cannot be pretended ſhe ever thought 
of doing, while that prince was alive. H no this account 
e 1: Bins 3 but uſeful truth refult 


from icon ut on 100--::baxd. aban's; qe Sd ot Lertnnad 
+ 2078077 d RAR D Aid i 40 onahh : 2 
Bor 1 r not point outitheſe ting. The world will 


diſcover them, without any help of mine, and will; 
bow well Der re eee eee * author: 
A ps ius of Kofler ler 
(3 Nngtu sel MA Noqh 1673 07 ,7 _—__ $204 VF; - 
Tax next — wponIakidhs inge and ümpatn- 
tions are to be tried at his tribunal, is that of Gibraltar; and 
here he ſets out, by acoufingrme;; not in terms indeed, but 
in a manner almoſt as plain, of lying, of direct, premedi- 
tated lying. I wall keep my tempet; tho à field large 
enough is opened to me, and tho' the provocation is hot 
a little aggravated by e e ann which'this accu- 
lation is brought, by the patience and meck 
neſs and candor, and by all the appeals er with whick with which 
my accuſer hath; rey ry parts 
to captivate the good opi inion of mankind, i — 
bis own. reputation, — he might make ſure of ruining. 
that of others. r | 
ws in Tass0'sAminta, 10 1s 915 2079 vw 706 ns 


their preſent claim to the reſtitution of Gi 
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jealouſies which this author ſeems. to complain aroſe, at 


one time, leſt Gibraltar would be given up or artfully 
betrayed into the Spaniards hands; nor about the yigor- 
ous defence of it, which was made Ann Thus much 


however I will ſay, that when Sir Joux Jinxixes was called 


home, with all the troops embarked on board his 1 


juſt before the ſiege, and even from the neighborhood of Gib- 
raltar; when the 8 8 were ſuffered, under Sir CARLIS 


Waczn's eyes, to tranſport by ſea many things neceſſary for 
the attack of the place; and when it was known that the town 


wanted almoſt every thing neceſſary for the defence of it, 


people ſtood a- 
the nation = at laſt the ſupplies, and the ** of 


and not without reaſon; The cries of 


nn « glapions la of act. 81 
1 Con nome bo the ecculation beokgkt mind. me * this 
writer. I ſaid, in my Letter to you, that RK ground 
a cc pri- 
c vate article in a treaty made with them in 1721, ſtipulating 
< the contents of a letter to be written by the late ki and on 
the letter written in purſuance of this article.” This is the 


fact. The accuſation is; that there is no ſuch article in the 


t and _" words are a to cut off all pretences 
5 


of 


/ 
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of excuſe, and to pin the lie upon me. Now I deſire it may 
be obſerved, in the firſt place, how very exact and knowing a 
critio this gentleman is; who, after pronouncing with ſo 
much emphaſis, that he hath read the treaty himſelf, and 
« finds no one article belonging to it, which hath the leaſt 
« relatio n to this ſubject, proceeds to mention the treaty, 
and quotes a wrong one. No man would have imagined 
that ſuch a ſtipulation could have been ſuppoſed to be in the 
defenſive. alliance between Great Britain, France and Spain, 
of the thirteenth of June, 1721, who had known that there 


was a diſtinct private treaty,” of the ſame date, between Great 


Britain and Spain. But this, it ſeems, was à ſecret to m 
accuſer; tho the treaty had appeared printed in the fourth 
volume of RovsstT's collection, when he committed this 

miſtake, | It was of this treaty T meant to ſpeak; and the 

reaſon Why I expreſſed myſelf in that manner was this. 1 
have had ſome years by me an extract of this very treaty, 
which was long kept a great ſecret,” and for the keeping of 
which fecret there is an expreſs proviſion in the ſixth artiele 
of it. When the treaty became public, I found that my ex- 
tract of the ſeveral articles was exact; and therefore I gave 
the more credit to the ſeparate article, mentioned in the 
ſame extract, as belonging to this treaty, and ſtipulating 


the contents of a letter to be written by the late king. The 


letter I never ſaw; but the account I have had of it by thoſe 
who have read it, agrees with my extract. All this induced 
me to think, that there was ſuch a ſeparate and more pri- 
vate article, belonging to this private treaty; nor was Tat 
all ſurpriſed to fee” the treaty come abroad without this 
article; knowing full well that treaties often ap , when 
the ſecret articles belonging to them do not. This is a true 


ſtate of the caſe; and will, I believe, fufficiently juſtify me 


for what I writ. But T have not yet done with my accuſer. 
Let it be, that no ſuch private article, as I was led to fup- 
Vol. I, 3 L'1 63 8 Pole, 
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poſe, does exiſt, or was ever executed. Will he venture to 
ſay that no ſuch) article was drawn up, as he expreſſes him- 
; ſelf, about the treaty of paciſication? Will he venture to 
deny that if our miniſters were afraid to ſign ſuch an article, 
_ therefore did not ſign it, the — 4 on which the 
Spaniards were induced to recede from this point, was that 
ſomething equivalent ſhould be done; and that this ſome- 
thing was his late majeſty's letter to che king of Spain? 1 
appeal, in my turn, to the loweſt obſerver, as well as the 
higheſt, who hath gone about to deceive mankind, this 
author or I; this author, Who conceals from the world what 
he knows, or might know, with all the means of informa- 
tion which he has in his power, and what ſets the matter 
in quite another light than he hath repreſented it: or 1, 
who, having not the ſame means of info ormation, fell-into 
an undeligned miſtake; which does not alter the ſtate of the 
caſe in favor of my argument, ſince, if the ds ac- 
cepted. this letter, which was writ in lieu of the article 
een ſigned, their pretenſions, and nothing but 
5 . — under eee amd 
| E S. {A240 5 


As ta the letter. avis — I r ir that the 
Spaniards. pretend it is a poſitive engagement 'to. reſtore Gi- 
braltar to them. That this ſhould be allowed them, I am 
as far from agrecing as this author can poſſibly be; but that 
the letter is ſufficient; to keep up their pretenfions, Laffirm: 
and that in fact they do keep up their pretenſions on this 
foundation, is notorious. Was this gentleman to diſpute 
the point with the 8 paniards, he might comment as much, 
and diſtinguiſh as dub as he pleaſed, on the terms of the 
letter: the others would inſiſt, that it was given them as an 
engagement; that if they Lad evotatariacd in as ſuch, they 
would not. have departed from, the article ; and I doubt they 
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would be apt to inſinuate, that we could not have found a 
more proper caſuiſt than himſelf, to diſtinguiſh us out of 
our obligations, amongſt their « own ſchoolmen, or <——_— 
all the ſons of LororA. | 
| 1 
To ſpeaks failed; ; it were to be wiſhed e hin 
the Spaniards: had not had this color for perſiſting in their 
demand of Gibraltar, or that it had been by an expreſs and 
clear ſtipulation taken from them; ſince it is certain, that 
the right and poſſeſſion of Gibraltar is nothing leſs than aſ- 
certained to Great Britain by the preliminaries, as they ſtand 3 
and conſequently, chat all Slum of . to it 8 oY 
not rn 5 


| 1 contradi ien ee 
pereſt; and I will prove, in what I am going to ſay, either 
that he does not at all underſtand the matter he talks ſo ma- 
giſterially about, or that he attempts, in this inſtance, to 
deceive the world, by giving Gs mann to dome 


things, and by concealing others a ad 540005 phe 

p31 268 4 
12 them altho the letter jo” the late hes hath given the 
Spaniards a pretence to claim Gibraltar, this claim is ef- 
fectually barred, and even extinguiſhed by the firſt general 
words of the ſecond article of the - preliminaries ; how comes 
it to paſs that Gibraltar was not ſpecifically mentioned, 
in order to prevent any future chicane ? It will be ſaid, I 
know, that as the king of Spain's acceſſion to the quadru- 
ple alliance vacated any promiſe which my lord Srannore 
might have made; ſo the king of Spain, by conſenting to 
theſe preliminaries, has vacated any engagement of this 
kind, which the letter may be ſuppoled to contain; and I, 
perhaps, ſhall be quoted again as one, who muſt neceſla- 
7 * 85 the force of this TT But this author muſt 
| II not 


( 
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not judge of my eye- ſight by his own; for I ſee a VER | 
difference between the two caſes. My lord 'STaxyorr's 
promiſe is ſaid to have been conditional; all allow that it 
was verbal; and I think it is allowed likewiſe, that the late 
king never confirtned-it../\ The {imple acceſſion of the king 
of Spain to the quadruple alliance, might therefore be 
thought very juſtly ſufficient to put the matter, at that 
time, out af all diſpute, for the reaſons given by me, and 
quoted by this author. But when the preliminaries were 

to be ſettled, the king of Spain's claim to the reſtitution of 
Gibraltar reſted-on an engagement, or what he took for an 
e ment, entered into by the late king, and under his 

majelly' s own hand. Beſides, this engagement, or pro- 
miſe, whether valid or not valid, had been inſiſted upon as 
valid, in a formal treaty, and had been made the founda- 
tion «f the ſecond article in the defenſive alliance between 
the emperor and the king of Spain, which relates to 
Gibraltar. It required therefore ſomething more to put 
an end to a claim founded in this manner, than to a claim 
founded on any promiſe that my lord 8 TAB could make. 
Theſe conſiderations could never eſcape the penetration of 
that moſt able miniſter, wha negotiated the preliminaries ; 
and therefore I conclude, firſt, that the *Spaniards would 
not conſent chat Gibraltar ſhould be mentioned ſpecifically 
in the ſecond article; and, in the next place, that they 
could refuſe to Ty Tu to it on no reaſon whatever, but 
| this one, that their Onan to Gibraltar would be kept 
alive, if it was not mentioned ſpecifically, notwithſtand- 

ing the general words ſo much me upon by this writer. 
He has not therefore anſwered my F ; nor ſhewn 
« in the preliminaries an article, which is indeed as expreſs. 
and effectual a confirmation of our right to Gibraltar, as 
if the word Gibraltar had been put into it.“ But he 


goes on, and obſerves, “ that the latter part of this ſecond 
_ © article. 
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« article greatly ſtrengthens the former; becauſe it is there 
« ſtipulated, that if any thing ſhall have been altered. wich 
& relpeR to rights and poſſeſſions, or not have been put in 
execution, the alteration made, or the thing not executed, 
eis to be- diſcuſſed in the congreſs," and decided according 
to the tenor of the ſaid 23 
is, in his ſenſe; according» to the tenor of the treaty- of 
Utrecht, and of the -quadruple alliance; for he mentions 
no other, except that of Baden, which hath nothing to do 
here. Now, ſays he, „nothing, either as to the right of 
« Great Britain to Gibraltar, or to the poſſeſſion of it, hath. 
been at all —_ nor hath there been any 'nonzexecn- = 
« tion, '&c.!* From whence he infers, that —— -righe to 
Gibraltar is not included in this deſeription of points left to 
be diſcuſſed in the congreſa. But hom could he avoid 

that he aſſumes for granted the very thing diſputed? N 
alteration hath been made in 2 to Gibraltar, ſays: 
he; therefore this right cannot be diſcuſſed.. An altera- 
tion hath been made in this right, ſay the Spaniatds, 2 
private engagement taken with us in 1721; therefote this 
alteration is to be diſeuſſed at the congreſs. Who doth: 
not ſee, that whether this right ſhall . found to have: 


been altered, and what the alteration im are by 
this 8 to be Werne, _ deci at the « con- 
W ” 1 "1 | Nei iini 


nend 


I r 1 . undertook, ae" * 
this gentleman challenges me to ſhew ; that is, L have ſhewn 
thoſe general words in the preliminaries, upon which the 
Spaniards may found à pretence for reviving their demand 
of Gibraltar; or, to ſpeak — they have 
never ceaſed to make it, for continuing this demand. But 
have undertaken ſomething more; and therefore will pro- 


cced to ſhew what: this * of, ay 
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dhe concealed very unfairly, becauſe it is + decifive b 
| erer a nicken THER +38 3.4 Miene „e 


t 1 uE e dani re be 83 * ahh frond 
article of the preliminaries, not only recalls the treaties of 
Utrecht and Baden, and the quadruple alliance, as he 
quotes the article, but likewiſe all treaties and conventions 
which preceded the year 1725 ; which latter words he does 
not quote. Perhaps, he judged them unneceſſary. If he 
did ſo, he was much 1 og for by the fifth article of 
the treaty of 1721, between Great Britain and Spain, it is 
declared, that all the pretenſions of both ſides, touching 
affairs not expoſed in the preſent treaty, and which pre- 
c tenſions are not.comprehended in the ſecond article of it, 
ſhall be treated of in the future congreſs ; which was at 
that time the congreſs at Cambray. Nou let it be obſerved, 
that the affair of Gibraltar is not one of the affairs expoſed 
in this treaty. Let it be obſerved alſo, that the pretenſion 
A the Spaniards to Gibraltar, is not one of the pretenfions 
comprehended in the ſecond article of it; and then let an 
man deny, if he can, that, in the intention of Spain, theſe 
words were relative to the pretenſion, which ſhe acquired by 
the private engagement taken in the letter ſo often quoted. 
If the letter gave her a right, as ſhe inſiſts, it gave her a 
pretenſion certainly to claim that right, and this pretenſion 
is carefully preſerved by the treaty of 1721. I do not fay 
among other. pretenſions; for I think I may venture to fay, 
that all other pretenſions are ſpecified in the treaty ; even 
that relating to the free exerciſe of the Roman catholic re- 
ligion in Minorca: and therefore theſe words ſeem to have 
been {ingly applied to the pretenſions of Spain on Gibraltar. 
Will not the Spaniards, now inſiſt, upon theſe foundations, 
that they enjoyed in 1721, a right to demand the reſtitution 


of: Gibraltar, by virtue of conventions then made; and . 
1 e 
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the fecond article of the preliminaties preſerves entire, to all 


the contracting 


parties, whatever rights, as: well ias po- 


ſeſſions, they had by virtue of any eaty or conventions, 
antecedent to the year 1725; and that therefore the firſt 


general words af the ſecond preliminary 


preſerve to them 


the right of demanding the reſtitution of Gibraltar, as. 
à right acquired by | conventions made before the year 


1725 whilſt: the laſt 


general words of the fame: pre- 


liminary article preſerve chis right as an alteration” made 
in the treaty of Utrecht, and in the quadruple al- 
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How little weight ſoever the defender of the Enquiry 
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allow to theſe obſervations; which would 1 doubt have ſome 
in a congreſs, yet he muſt allow that they ought not to- 
have eſcaped him, or to have been concealed by him; ſince 


they do certainly affect the merits of the cauſe on which he 


has ſo poſitively pronounced judgment, without any regard 


to them. But L am almoſt ready to aſſe your pardon, Mr. 
D'AnvERs, for ſaying ſo much on this point, when there is 
another more clear, and more deeiſive ſtill behind. Is it 
poſſible our author ſhould never have heard of 'a certain 
public, inſtrument, containing a declaration explanatory of 
the preliminaries made by the French miniſter at the Pardo, 
on the fourth of March 1728, and accepted and confirmed 
by himſelf, and by the Imperial, Britiſhz Spaniſh, and Dutch 
miniſters on the fixth of the fame month? If this inſtru- 
ment hath ever fallen into his hands, and it is in every 
body's elſe, did he never read theſe words in it, “that all 
« pretenſions, on all ſides, ſhall be produced, debated, and 
decided in the ſame congreſs ? The difputes about con- 

trabands, and other complaints made by the Spaniard 
cerning the ſhip prince FxRDER , and the diſputes about 
the reſtitution of prizes, which: articles are taken. notice 
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in the introduction 2 are, by particular 
Mi clauſes in it, referred to the diſcuſſion mas: deciſion of the 
8. To what purpoſe then were theſe general words 


inſerted? To what purpoſe was it ſtipulated that all pre- 
tenſions whatſoever (among which the pretenſion of the 


FBͤgpaniands 48 the reſticurid of Gibraltar muſt necellarily be 


included; ance, whether ill or well founded, it is it a 

on their fide)/-ſhall likewiſe be referred to the 
congrels ; . that his gBritannic majeſty ſhall be obliged 
<< to ſtand to what ſhall be decided upon the Whole? But 
J forbear to preſs this matter any farther upon the gentle- 
man; fince it would be, in ſome mm like ſtabbing him on 


the ground. HE. - ml W F 33-39þ n + 90 5 Wt 210 Wd 1! 
A | Wide Wi {61 
1 ondortth eee of blocking uptheyalleons; which 
is ah laſt upon which I am attacked in the Defence of the 
Enquiry. And here I maſt obſerve again, that he is very far 
from entering into a refutation of the arguments advanced by 
me to prove; that ſeiz ing the galleons was a meaſure liable to 
no objection, and in every reſpect preferable to that of block- 
ing them up. He obſerves indeed, upon Mr. HosrEx's letter, 
that the treaſure had been taken from on board the galleons, 
when our ſquadron arrived before Porto Bello- Now, with- 
out making any reflections on the intelligence brought from 
on ſhore to the admiral, and taking it for granted, that all 
this treaſure was in time removed: out of his reach; it will 
ſtill be true, that this circumſtance proves nothing in defence 
of the meaſure taken to block up the galleons, and not to 
ſeize them; fince whether they would have the riches on 
board them or not, when Mr. Hos ix ſhould arrive, could 
not be known when his inſtructions were drawn. If all 
theſe riches had been actually at Porto Bello, when he 
came thither, he would have had, in effect, nothing more to 


ſay to the Spaniards, than hat the orders they had received 
| 5 | ten 
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ten days before from old Spain imported; which was Gar 
they ſhould ſecure the money in the country. py 


Tur ſingle point, inſiſted upon to juſtify this andre; and 
which the writer pronounces to be ans is that the 

contrary meafure, that of ſeizin galleons in port, with 
all their treaſure on board, if it — _— practicable, would 
© have put Europe into a flame, b el ro- 
5 rw Argh thoſe riches, whether French, Dutch or Spa 

« nith, into the uneaſineſs.” At the Hume dime he 
allows that taking theſe ſhips, if they © had attempted, by 
« force or ſtealth, to come out, had reaſonable.” Sure 
Jam it is e þ to fay in reply te this, Cn 
calineſs which ſuch a feizure might have given the Spaniſh 
proprietors, it deſerved no confideration; that the French 
and Dutch etors would have believed, or ought to 
have believed, ir effe@ss as ſecure in our hands, as in the 
hands of Spain; efpecially in a- point of time, when they 
were, by treaty at leaſt; phaſe. ont; oa tion to 
Spain; and laſtly, that the diſtinction — eizing the 
galleons at ſea, or blocking them up in port, as if one was, 
and the other was not an hoſtility, is very manifeſtly a dif- 
tinction without a difference; to which, I dare ap- 
8 mans in belt, whether he would not eſteem 

t, and the inſult e | 

_ block Portſmou | than ks 
cruise in thee chk*aal take our hips ut ſha. The gore 
tleman euts the: diſpute ſhort, by referring us to the « 
ations on the conduct of Great Britain; and F ſhall 
join iſſue with him, by referring, on my fide, to the C 
man Extraordinary, in which theſe 1 are fully 
anſwered, and r e £ $3; 


0 
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Havins. mentioned the galleons, our author could not 
avoid taking ſome notice of a queſtion I aſked, in anſwering 
PusLicoLa, and which he allows to be very material. His 

anſwers to it | deſerve, a ſhort reflection or two. Since 
«« the galleons are coming home, hath Spain renounced thoſe 

« defigns, which our fleet was ſent to the Weſt-Indies to 

prevent ?”” Thus he ſtates the queſtion; and his anſwer is, 

Truly I can't tell; nor can any one in the world, who 
<« is not in the ſecrets of the court of Spain.” A little after- 

wards he aſks the ſame queſtion; Has the king of Spain 
renounced his projects? that is, thoſe deſigns which our 
fleet was ſent to the Weſt- Indies to prevent? His - anſwer 

is, „ Yes undoubtedly, as far as articles ratiſied by him can 
« bind; and as far as any contracting powers can be 

« bound. by treaty to one another.” Let us ſee what is urged 

between the. firſt and the ſecond aſking of the ſame queſtion, 
to produce fuch a wide difference in the anſwers. The king 
of Spain hath ratified the preliminaries, in conſequence of 
which the ſiege of Gibraltar is raiſed. Orders are to re- 
ſtare the South-ſea ſhip; and he has promiſed that the 
effects of the galleons ſhall be delivered. He hath therefore 
renounced his projects by treaty; but whether he hath re- 
nounced. them in his heart; whether he will go on to act 
C an open and honeſt part, that is more than our author 
can tell, It is more likewiſe than any one will deſire, that he 
or thoſe, for whom he is an fe ſhould pretend to tell, 
er be anſwerable for. But let us ſee what they are anſwer- 
able for; what has been really done by treaty; what we have: 
obtained to make us ſome amends for the rotting of our ſhips; 
for the loſs of ſo many thouſand lives, and for the depreda- 
tions and hoſtilities whieh. this author ſounded ſo high for- 
merly; and which were carried on with redoubled vigor, dur- 
ing the pacifie blockade of the galleons - The effects of the 


galleons are to be delivered. I congratulate the Dutch. 2 
2 | 
* 
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the French upon it; but eſp ally the latter, who have ſuch 
immenſe wealth on bound them. Our ſhare is, I fear, a ſmall 
one; too ſmall to bear any proportion to the expence we 
have been at, or the loſſes we have ſuſtained. - Orders are 
ſent to reſtore the South-Sea ſhip; but the claims of the 
Spaniards either on that ſhip, or on any account, are re- 
ſerved to them, and referred to a congreſs, by whoſe 

fion we muſt abide; and nothing is ſtipulated, which ma may 
ſecure to our merchants a uſt recompenſe for the numberle 
ſeizures and captures of their effects and ſhips. The ſiege 
of Gibraltar is raiſed ; but the right to the poſſeſſion of that 
place hath not been effectually put beyond diſpute. The ob- 
ſtinacy and the chicane of the 3 have prevailed ſo 
far, that they reſerve, even b — a er 
for bringing right to be ccided in che ; and I 
ſnall be glad to Fa. what ally we Ra — rh whoſe 
good offices we can de for ſecuring to us the right of 
poſſeſſing; and the ſſion of this important place. 
Upon the whole, I am extremely ſorry to find, that I was fo 
much in the right, when I advanced that no man could ſay, 
with truth, that the main things in diſpute between us and 
Spain, were yielded to us before the mo of the galleons ; 
unleſs he reckoned our keeping Gibraltar, and I might have 
added the procuring ſatisfaction to our merchants, not among 
the main things in diſpute, but among thoſe of leſs import- 
ance. -I fay very I os 1 ** much rather have 
been vefured. | I n 


IT appears, I think, — * bath how ſaid, that 1 
author and defender of the Enquiry, has not only been given 
up by his own fide, but even by himſelf, in ſeveral particu- 
lars; and ſeveral other points, which were inſiſted upon in 
the * and have been diſputed in other writings, are 

Mm 2 either 
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either not mentioned at all in the Defence, or in ſuch a 
flight manner as plainly ns the author's conſciouſneſs that 
he cannot Ge, them, tho' he is very unwilling to give 
them entirely up: ſo that the author gave a very partial title 
to his laſt production, which can be juſtly called, at beſt, a 
Defence only of ſome points in the Enquiry, and is more 
Men ſpeaking," a ( Recantation 1 it * a n P- 
ticular exceptions. 


Bur now, Mr. D' 3 whek ſhall 1 * to you wa ex- 
euſe for ſo many and ſuch long letters ? The beſt thing I can 
fay, is to aſſure you, and I do it very ſolemnly, that 1 vill 
trouble you with no more of them. The * to 
whom I have now replied, may enquire and defend, as much 
as he pleaſes, without any moleſtation from. me. 
When I began to write on this ſubject, I meant nothing leſs 
than the filly ambition of having the laſt word in a diſpute. 
I ſaw, like every other man, the public diſtreſs. I — I 
diſcerned the true and original —_ of it. The affeQation, 
which I obſerved to turn us off from this ſcent, fortified me 
in my opinions, and determined me to examine what was 

them. I have done ſo; and if in doing it, 
1 have contributed in any degree to open the eyes of my 
countrymen, on their true, and on their miſtaken intereſts, 
I have obtained the fole end which I have propoſed to myſelf. 
love and I hate; I eſteem and I deſpiſe ; but in a caſe of this 
moment, I ſhould abhor myſelf, if any regard to perſons, 
any conſideration, except chat of truth, had * my hand 


in writing. 


18 zrcax by aſking pardon of this author for an injuſtice 
which I have done him through error, not malice; and I ſhall 
* 1 that E Principle he 

may 
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may have treated me, as I think I did not deſerve, I lay 
down my reſentment with my pen, and remain in chriſtian. 


charity with him. 


I xETURN to the buſineſs of my low 


and if I was wott 


a ks Rte 5 


to adviſe him, I would adviſe him 


| wi VT rar mrs ie , to feed the flock 


committed to his charge. 


That I my the more effectu- 


ally perſuade him to take a reſolution ſo much for his own: 


honor, and for the advan 


tage of the church, I will exhort 


him to it, in the words of the apoſtolical conſtitutions; with 
ſome very little variation, in order ta render the paſſage more: 


applicable. 


Sit autem idee turpĩs 
lucri non quaeſitor, pracſer- 


tim de Gentilibus; malitque 
detrimentum capere, quam 
inferre. Non ſit avarus; non 
maledicus, non falſus teſtis, 
non iracundus, non conten- 
tioſus, non negotiis, litibuſ- 
que ſecularibus implicitus 3 
non pro alio ſponſor, aut in 
cauſis pecuniariis advocatus. 
Non ambitioſus, non dupli- 
cis ſententiae, non bilinguis; 
calumniae & maledicentiae 
non cupidus auditor; 3 non 
bypocrita, fallaciis vanis non 

utens.. 


« Let a biſhop then not 
ee be fond of making his: 
e court for gain, and eſpe- 
“ cially to the Gentiles. Let 
him rather receive than do. 
an injury. Let him not be 
* given to evil ſpeaking, nor 
to bear falſe witneſs. Let 
© him not be wrathful nor 
« contentious. Let him not 
<< be engaged in the buſineſs: 


and diſputes of the world. 


© Let him not be ready to 
« anſwer for others. Let 
cc him not be the advocate 
<« of private intereſt in pub- 
« lie cauſes. Let him not 
« be ambitious, nor dou-- 
« ble-minded, nor double 
4 tongued. Let him uſe: 

neither 
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utens. Quia haec omnia Deo . neither ſimulation nor diſ- 
ſunt inimica, | daemonibus . fmulation in his conduct; 


grata. 


Conſtit. Apoſtolic, lib. ii. For all theſe things are 
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c nor vain and fallacious ſo- 
« phiſms in his diſcourſe, 


* hateful to God, and pleaſ- 
ing to the devil. 


1 Am ; | 
A 4 
L 51 40 : 


Mr. D'Axvzzs, &c. 
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\INCE the buf fone, of the. year, is. over at home, 
and we may perhaps wait ſeveral months before the 
| ſucceſsful negotiations of France furniſh us with, new 
hopes of a D pacification, and give you occaſion to 
carry your ſpeculations forward, it may be proper enough for 
you to caſt your eyes backwards, to reflect on your. own | 
conduct, "no 1 call yourſelf to n W en n 
tribunal. ag 7 9400 18> b 3 0 ene ne ien 

ad. dr: otic 
Jau ſo much perſuaded of the i ty of your or inte 
tions, that I do not in the leaſt ſuſpect me 
advice impertinent; and therefore 1 Lal attempt to « wo lad 
your thoughts on this ſubject, by giving yu an account; of 
ſome parts of a eee at Tees I Wer to de * 
n dhe en 7h ns ber Sed err ene 


grünt of 477 papers and 1 of. 71 beck . 
been written againſt you, la before a company, which. often 
meets, rather to live than to together; accordin to {hat 
diſtinction, which.TuLLy makes to the advantage of 


nation over the Greeks. They er without ſt ander 


* As the 33 * preface, at hood at the head of hoſe 3 2 
vritten by en enen nies g err Mf N | 


: : 
— * a « 11 
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amine as diſpaſſionately the events and the characters of the 
reſent age, as they reaſon about thoſe which are found in 
hiſtory. When I came in, a gentleman was ſaying, that 
your victoricy had been cheaply bought; and that he had 
not ſeen one champion, able to break a launce, enter the 
lifts againſt you; upon which ſome were ready to obſerve 
the . of human nature, and how hard it 
often proves to hire men to avow and defend even that 
which they are hired to act. Others were willing to hope 
that corruption had not ſpread very wide, nor taken root 
very ki amongſt us. All agreed, that if your paper 
could be ſuſpected to be written in oppoſition te the ꝓre- 
ſent miniſters, the feeble and lo oppokition you have met 
with, would deſerve to be Jooked upon as a very melan- 
choly fymptom for them; finee it would denote that their 
cauſe was deemed univerfally bad; or that cheir perſons 
were grown univerſally odious among men of ſenſe, 'inge- 
nuity and knowledge, It would denote their guilt, - er their 
misfortune ; perhaps both. | | 


HRE . interpoſed, by obſerving very 
rer © that any thing ſo void of probability, as not to 
fall even under ſuſpicion, was un of farther conſide- 

ration. But, ſaid he, whatever partieular views Mr. D'Ax- 
© vERs may have had, one general effect, which I cannot ap- 
prove, has followed from his writings. We muſt remember 
_ © that when he began to publiſh his weekly lucubrations, uni- 
verſal quiet prevailed, if not univerſal ſatisfaction; for in 

hat place, or at what time was the laſt ever found? Few 
© people enquired; fewer grumbled; none vlamored; all ac- 
quieſced. Now the humor of the nation is altered. Every 
man inquires with eagerneſs, and examines with freedom. 
© All orders of men are more intent than I ever obſerved them 
© to be on the courſe of public affairs, and deliver their judg- 
| e ©. ments 
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ments with leſs reſerve upon the moſt important. From this 
« alteration, for which the Craftſman is chiefly anſwerable, no 
good conſequence can, I think, proceed ; and it is viſible 
that ſeveral inconveniencies may, 1 
To this many of us could by no means aſſent. We ap- 
prehended that in a country, eitcumſtanced like ours, and 
under a government conſtituted like ours, the people had 
a right to be informed, and to reaſon about public affairs; 
that when wiſe and honeſt meaſures are purſued, and the 
nation reaps the advantage of them, the exerciſe of this 
right will ares un be agreeable to the men in power; 
that, indeed, if weak and wicked meaſures are purſued, 
the men in power might find the exerciſe of this right dif- 
agreeable, inconvenient, and ſometimes dangerous to them; 
but that, even in this caſe, there would be no pretence for 
attempting to deprive the people of this right, or for dif- 
„„ exerciſe of it: and that to forbid men to com- 
plain, when they ſuffer, would be an inflance of tytanny 
but one degree below that which the triumvirs gave, dur- 
ing the ſlaughter and terror of the proſctiptions, when by 
ediet they commanded all men to be merry upon pain of 
Tus perſon from whom we differed, brought us back to 
the particular caſe of your writings, Mr. D' Anvzrs, He en- 
deavored to ſupport what he had faid againſt them in this 


manner: N 


TERRE was no reaſon for raifing this ſpirit, which I 
© diſlike, in 8 the ha en wk or 
© there was ſuch a reaſon. If there was none, Why has he 
given ſo much alarm? If there was one, how has it come to 
* paſs that ſo great an alarm has produced ſo little effect? Will 
| Nn 2 © you 
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you ſay that he had very good reaſon to rouze this 
< ſpirit, but that it has hitherto had no opportunity of ex- 
« erting itſelf? Or will you ſay that his reaſons were good 
and the opportunity [+51 but that the minds of men, 
© which have been convinced by the former, have not yet 
been determined te improve the latter? I obſerve on 
c all theſe alternatives, that if there was no good and 
even preſſing reaſon to raiſe {uch-a-ſpirit in the nation as I 
< diſlike, (becauſe L expe& no national benefit, and I fear 
much inconveniency from it) Mr. D'Anvers: has acted a 
4 very wicked part, and is little better than a ſower of ſedi- 
tion. If there was ſuch a reaſon, but no ſuch opportunity, 
© he has acted a very Weak part, and is but a ſhallow: politi- 
© cian, ,---If there was ſuch a Beese and ſuch an opportunity, 
but no diſpoſition in the minds of men to follow their con- 
viction, you may excuſe your favorite author, perhaps, by 
v alledging that the minds of men are in the power of 
< God alone; but you will repreſent our national condition 
eto be more deſperate than I ever thought it, or am yet 
< willing to: believe it. Upon this ſuppoſition I affirm that 
„ Mr. DAnvens. is not to be excuſed, if he continues to 
d write; for if he cannot raiſe this diſpoſition by perſua · 
ſion, what does he aim at farther? I hope that he and you, 
who defend him, admire as much as I profeſs to do that 

< divine faying of PLiro : We may endeavor to perſuade 
4 our dee but it is not lawful to forge. them even. 
«to that which is beſt for them. tf ifs at 25 


| . all this paſſed, I took notice that an antient vene- 
rable gentleman ſhewed more emotion, and greater impati- 
ence t oy remembered to have ſeen him ever expreſs before. 
As ſoon as the other, had mined he. duale en in the 


following manner: 


rr een g £* : : 1 05 
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«© You have endeavored to prove, fir, that the Craftſman 
© ſhould not have begun to write 3 or at leaſt that he is in- 
© excuſable for continuing. Now I not only differ from you; 


but I differ from you upon the very foundation on war. | 


"_ rity rene fat en vi ping: 


(3005-5 1 3 


; Tur face py 1 was, 1 agree, as . as you re- 
preſent it to have been, when my honeſt contemporary 
© CaLEz took up; his pen. They were halcyon days truly. 
© We were not only quiet, but we ſeemed implicit, and dull 
© uniformity; of eternal aſſent eg in every place. 
« agree that, ſince that time, things are very much altered: 
A ferment, or ſpirit, call it which you pleas is raiſed ; 
but, I bleſs God, it is not the blind and furious ſpirit af 
party. | Ie/isa-ſpirit;) which ſprings from information and 
conviction, that has diffuſed 1E not only to all: orders 
© of men, as you obſerved; but to men of all denominations; 
Even they who act againſt it, encou You cannot 
© call it toryiſm, when ſuch numbers te 6 ber whigs 
© avow it. To call it whigiſm would be impr likewiſe, 
hen ſo many tories concur in it. He, who ſhould call it 
Jacobitiſm, would be too abſurd to deſerve: an anſwer. 
© What is it then? It is, I think, a revival of the true old 
© Engliſh ſpirit, which prevailed in the days of our fathers, 
dank which muſt ly be national; fince it has no direc- 
tion but to the Mew n intereſt; «eſt jam una vox omni- 
um;“ and I hope we ſhall never have occaſion to add, 

* magis odio firmata den Ru ape 


„Tuts ſpirit the Crafeſaiinihts . e by 

* athrm, in my turn, that ſuppoſing him to have no other rea- 
ſon for raiſing and ſupporting it, than a general obſervation 
© of the contrary temper into which the nation had fallen, he 
© deſeryes the acknowledgments of every. honeſt man in Bri-- 
33 | Meth. tain,, 
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© tain, for the part he has acted . The diſpute between us is 


ft thus reduced to one ſingle propoſition 3" and if 1 prove this, 
© all your reaſoning, fir, falls of courſe to the ground. 


Tus other aſſented . the ſtate of the diſpute wha fix- 
ed; and the old gentleman proceeded in his argument to 


Gern mo leave to borrow, upon this occaſion, an image 
which my lord Bacox employs, in one of his Eflays, upon 


A another. A e, who will maintain their liberties, muſt 


« pray for the bleſſing of up an, to avoid the fate of Iss Ann, 
the greateſt curſe which can befal them. Far from jogging 
on filently and tamely, like the aſs between two burthens, 
© ſuch a people muſt preſerve ſome of the ſierceneſs of the lion, 
and even make their roar to be heard like his, whenever they 
are injured, or fo much as threatned. (© © 


I vo nat mean to recommend your ſeditious, rebellious ſpi- 
© rit, which. will create a perpetual fcene of tumult and diſ- 
border, and expoſe every ſtate to frequent and ö 

* convulſions. Neither would I be thought to approve even 
© that popular peeviſhneſs of temper, which ſometimes pre- 

© vals, fo as to diſcompoſe the harmony of the ſeveral orders 
© of government. But this I aflert, that liberty cannot be 
long ſecure, in any country, unleſs à perpetual jealouſy 
watches over it, and a con determined reſolution pro- 
_ © tes it in the whole body of the nation. The principle 
© muſt be permanent and equal. The exerciſe of it ought 
- © to: be, proportioned: to the occaſions. The hundred eyes of 
Akeus were not always kept open; but they were never all 

_ © cloſed. The whole body of a nation may be as jealous of 
< their liberties, as a private man of his honor. They may 
© be, at all times, animated by CR IRE Led 
N e 5 F404 fending 
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« ſending theſe liberties at any riſque ; as he may, at all 
times, fee} in his heart the courage of ventutiug His life to 
maintain his honor. But as there is no neceffſury conſe- 
gquenee from this private character to that of x quattelſome 
« bully ; ſo neither is there any neceſſary conſequence from 
the public character I have recontincnded' to that of! a fac- 
« tious,. rebellious Peep pay 148 ten Gr 

LERTv is a tender ket which will not fouriſh pale 
© the genius of the foil be r for it; nor will any foil con- 
tinue to be ſo long, which is not cultivins with ineeffant 
« care. „ Varize illüdunt peſtes; milchiefs of various Kinds 
« abound; and there is no ſeaſon, in the revolution of - che 
© creat political year of government, when we can fa with | 
great poli liberty is iy "ee Tromy GI or 
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© lodged in particular men, or particular bodies of meu, for 
© the 7 order and preſervation of the whole community. 
The lines which circumfcribe theſe powers, are the bounds 
© of ſeparation between the prerogatives of the prince, or 
© other magiſtrate, and the . oh the people. 7 NY | 
© ſtep, which the prince, or magi makes bey | 
© bounds, is an encroachment'on liberty, and Px: attempt 

© towards N r a ſtep ts a danger to liberty. 


© Tavs we ſee 1 great a truſt is bed in e to 
© whom ſuch powers are committed; and if we look into the 
heart of man, we ſhall ſoon diſcover how great, tho* unavoid- 
* able a temptation is laid in their way. The love of power is 
natural; it is infatiable; almoſt conftantly whetted; and 
© never cloyed by poſſeſſion. It 8 all men will endea- 


3 © yor. 
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and to tranſmit this p 
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cure the enjoyment of it, according to the uncertain mea- 
© * fure of their own, paſſions, and not cone to the: ſtated 


roportion of reaſon and of law; and if neither one nor 
5 = other of theſe can be attempted without a dang er to 
liberty; it follows undeniably that, in the nature of 
© the notion of a perpetual danger to liberty i is inſeparable 
6 from the very notion of e prey 


4 
«A'S C « 37 f? 


aer theſe principles are true, will appear evident from 


7 and experience, as well as from peculation. All 
orms of government ſuppoſe them to be ſo; and in ſuch 


<a are not abſolute monarchies we find the utmoſt pre- 
© cautions, which their ſeveral . inſtitutions admit, taken 


< againſt this evil; from hence that rotation of employment; 
< in commonwealth ; ; the annual or other more frequent 


elections of magiſtrates ; and all thoſe checks and controls, 


« which the wiſdom. of c ee 9 nes, 


a: has invented, 


IN perfect 8 1055 ee eee wow taken 
in the higheſt degree; and yet even there they have not 


been always effectual. They were carried ſo far in the Athe- 


nian form of government, that this people ſeemed more in 


danger of falling into anarchy than tyranny ; and yet one 


of their magiſtrates fqund means to become their tyrant, 
Wer to his ſucceſſors. 


* Is e governments, the dangt er muſt Aill be gester 
« Such a one we may juſtly reckon 55 of Rome, as well dur- 
ing the regal as republican ſtate; and ſurely no hiſtory can 
be more fruitful in examples of the danger to which liberty 


ſtands e e from the natural, and e conſtant or 
. f c C 
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« fire of amplifying and maintaining power, than the Ro- 
© man hiſtory is, from the laſt of the kings to the firſt of 
the emperors. Mi ot 7 ent 230 er 


— % 
g 


A monarchy, limited like ours, may be placed, for aught 
© I know, as it has often been repreſented, juſt in the middle 
point; from whence a deviation leads on one hand to ty- 
© ranny,, and on the other to anarchy; but ſure I am that if 
© we are fituated juſt in the middle point, the leaſt deviation 
© is the more cautionally to be guarded againſt. Liberty 
would be ſafer, perhaps, if we inclined a little more than: 
we do to the popular ſiddl ee. 


Ir may be ſaid, and 1 would antieipate the objection, 
that if we are thus placed, our care ought to be exerted. 
« equally againſt deviations on either ſide; and that I am 
© the more in the wrong to appear ſo apprehenſive of thoſe 
© on one ſide, and ſo little apprehenſive of thoſe on the other; 
becauſe even our own hiſtory night have ſhewn us, that 
deviations to the popular fide” have coſt us at leaſt as dear as 
ever thoſe to the other ſide can be pretended to have done. 


But let it be conſietedʒ 


182 8 N . Alnant 0 lane be gen 
© FiksT,; that as far as theſe nationab calamities, hinted at 
in the objection, have been the unavoidable conſequences; 
« of methods neceſſary to ſecure or retrieve liberty, it is in- 


famous to repine at them, whatever they have coſt. 


© SECONDLY;, that the caſes: compared together, and ſup- 
poſed in this objection to be equal, are not fo; Lmay 
ſafely appeal to every impartial. reader of our hiſtory, .whe-- 
© ther any truth he collected from: it ever ſtruck him more 
ſtrongly: than this; that hen the diſputes between tlie 
king and the peaple have. been carrird to ſuch extremes, 
©as to draw national calamities after them, it has not been 
Vau.. L. 1 IG: © awing; 
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of the, count, and is therefore ria charged on the juſt 
0 ſpirit of liberty. In truth a ſpirit of liberty will never 

© deſtroy a free conſtitution; a ſpirit of faction may. But 
I appeal again, whether thoſe of our princes,” ho have 
had ſenſe. and virtue enough to encourage the one, have 
had any thing to fear from the other. 


No if experience ſhews, as I am perſuaded it does, that 
the prerogative and power of a prince will never be in an 
real danger when he invades, neither openly not inſidi- 
© ouſly, the liberties of his people; the lame experience will 
< ſhew that the liberties of a people may be in very real 
danger, when, far from. invading the | prerogative and 
© power of the prince, they {ſubmit to one, and are even; fo 
4 good as to encreaſe the other. The reaſon of this dif- 
too weak to cope with the legal power and authority of the 
<.crown ;; and the ſpirit of liberty, in the whole body of the 
< people, which contradiſtinguiſhes this caſe from the other, 
may be raiſed by the fear of loſing ;- but cannot be ſo raiſed 
by the hopes of acquiring. The fear is common to all; 
< the hope can only be particular to a few. The fear there- 
fore may become a general principle of union; the hope 
< cannot. | 


Bur if a national ſpirit cannot be any other than a de- 
< fenfive, and therefore unprovoked, an harmleſs, inoffenſive 
< ſpirit; that of a prince cannot, without due coercion, be 
kept within the ſame bounds ; for here the tables are 
turned; and the hope of acquiring, which can never be a 
common principle among the multitude, to unite and carry 
them into action, becomes an almoſt irreſiſtible motive to 
the prince; who, by yielding to it, indulges the moſt 
| 2 a Leet l V8 powerful 
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| paſſions of the ſoul';'*who finds many to ſhare 
« the difficulties ' and dangers of the ErdefÞrize with bim; ; 
e prize with none. 1 


© GENERALLY and abſtractedly ſeating) Goes as 8 
lie liberty is more expoſed under mixed governments, than 
under perfect democracies; ſo is it more expoſed under 
limited monarchies chan alter ay on forth of mixe> 
6 ONE: | | N 

* „ln 

© Waxr 8 che danger te berry in tis caſe is, 
that the opportunity of invading it, which lies open to a 
« ſovereign prince, ſuits almoſt any character. The powers. 
© intruſted to other magiſtrates, 'as in a commonwealth, are 
c ſubject to immediate” controuls, the exerciſe of them 1 is: 
© ſubject to future reviſions, and is limited" to a ſhort time; 
ſo that if ſuch magiſtrates invade r with any p profpect 
© of ſueceſt, ĩt can 15 y happen, when they are able to com- 

penſate for the be of their political circum- 
© ſtances, by the greatnefs of their perſons) qualifications, 
* ſuperior underſtanding 1 courage, by a 
great, if not a good character, by e appearance of 
+ virtue at leaſt,” Few men "therefore are. fit thee: » an 


Ee” 


Bor the Aces pine: tht rules in a limited" mo- 
© narchy,. has an opportunity open to him for life; and fact 


* an opportunity as requires no extraordinary perſonal. which 
6 lifications. He may poſſeſs every vice or weakneſs, ich 
js oppoſed to the virtues, or appearances of virtue, requi- 
© ſte. in the other caſe, and yet may deſtroy the liberty of 

the braveſt people upon earth. The pretenees for con 
* cealing his deſigns, and the helps for carrying them on, 
* which. his ſituation affords above that of any e 1a 
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< a commonwealth, will ere [compenſate for the diſ- 
advantages ariſing from his perſonal character, and will 
< ſecure his ſucceſs, if the people e are brought, by artifice or 
accident, to grow remiſs in watching over their liberties, 
Every man is therefore fit for ſuch an undertaking: If 
theſe general reflections evince that liberty muſt always be 
in ſome degree of danger under every government; and 
that this danger muſt encreaſe in proportion, as the chief 
powers of the ſtate are entruſted in fewer hands and for 
longer terms; then liberty is always in ſome degree of 
danger; and that not the leaſt, even under our excellent 
conſtitution; then the neceſſity of keeping this jealous 
< ſpirit, the true guardian of public liberty, always alive 
< and active in this nation; is manifeſt ;--then the obſetvation 
of our being fallen into the cqutrary temper is alone a ſuf- 
« ficient reaſon to juſtify Mr. D'Axvxas for joining his en- 
0 deavors to awaken us from our _—_ jeiharay 3 _ 
< fir, my . is E 6.008 G e __— 
4 the ground. 


18319 4 1: 


- Tais diſcourſe bild n eee — much reflection: to >the 
company; ; ſome objections were made; ſome doubts were 
propoſed; and ſome explanations; aſked for. I ſhall not 
trouble you with all theſe particulars, but ſhall conclude 
my letter, by relating to you in what manner the old gen- 
tleman replied, and by his reply "aun: 1 — the cenveeiation 


of the evening, 


1 believe, gentlemen, ſaid he, that we to not t differ ſo 
© much as ſome of you ſeem to imagine: for firſt, tho 1 
« defire the veſſel of the commonwealth may fail ſafely, yet 
< I defire it may fail ſmoothly too; and 'tho' I muſt think, 
< till I hear better reaſons to the contrary, that public „ 


8 OT cannot be ſo eaſily attacked, and may be mor wor 
; deten 
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« defended, in a perfect democracy, or in a mixed republic, 
© than in a limited monarchy; yet will it not follow neceſ- 
« farily from hence, as has been ſuppoſed, that I prefer the 
two firſt to the laſt of theſe forms of government. On either 
« fide there are compenſations; and if liberty may be better 
« defended in the former, yet ſtill it may be defended, and 
« domeſtic. quiet is perhaps better preſerved in the latte. 


© SECONDLY, if I agree with the gentlemen who have in- 
« ſiſted ſo much on the little reaſon which there was in the 
© late reign, or is in the preſent, to apprehend any en- 
© croachments from the; crown on the Britiſh liberties; theſe 
« gentlemen muſt, I think, agree with me likewiſe that this 
© will not alter the caſe; ſubyert what I have endeavored to 
« eſtabliſh z., or derive any blame on thoſe who have endea- 
© yored to revive that public ſpirit of watchfulneſs over all 
© national | intereſts, * the proper and true guardian 
© of liberty, in an age when that public ſpirit has more than 
begun to ſink and die away. I hope ys will be always 
men found to preach this doctrine in ſeaſon and out of 
« ſeaſon, as the apoſtles preached the goſpel; becauſe if 
© this ſpirit 1s not kept at all times in vigor, it may fail us 
© at ſome particular time, when we ſhall want to exert it 
< moſt. In great and immediate danger, the moſt ſluggiſh 
© centinel is alert; but ſurely they who, in times of appa-- 
© rent ſecurity, excite us to be upon our guard, do as real 
ſervice as they Who animate us to our defence when we 
© are actually attacked; and the firſt is, in my opinion, 
that kind of ſervice of which we ſtand the moſt in need. 
] confeſs freely, that I ſhould not apprehend ſo much | 
danger to liberty in times of ſuſpicion, if I ſaw that neither . 
© power could ſubdue, nor artifice divert, nor puſilanimity 
© oblige men to abandon this ſpirit; as I ſhould apprehend 
in times of apparent ſecurity, if I obſerved it to be loſt. 
| © Tn 
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I nos that I have ſaid enough to give me a right to 


proper to be communicated to you, it is highly probable 
what you will hear again from oO © © 
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in a word, no laws, no orders of government can ef. 
fectually ſecure liberty any longer than this ſpirit prevails, 
and gives them vigor; and therefore you might argue as 
« reaſonably for repealing any law, or aboliſhing any cuſtom, 
the moſt advantageous to liberty, and which you cannot be 
© fure of reſtoring at your pleaſure, becauſe you feel no im- 
« mediate want of it; as you have argued for letting this 
© ſpirit die away, _ you cannot be ſure — reviving at 
< your pleaſure, becau perceive no immediate occaſion 
92 of it. $i Qt, 2 09 4. hot! 


« conclude in this manner; and if I was to deſcend into 
particular applications of the general truths which I have 
< advanced, I think that no doubt whatever could remain 
ein any of your minds, upon this ſubject. After this, 
our company broke up. If the ſame ſubject is reſumed 
when they meet again, or on any other, which I judge 
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Pour admirer, 
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HE fame company hath met; and the fxme ſubject 
hath been reſumed; . 
obligation of writing to you again.” 


Tur en who gave occaſion to all cht! was faid in your | 
defence the other day, ſeemed very deſirous that the conver- 
ſation ſhould be purſued at our laſt meeting; and thetefore 


as ſoon as we ſate down; he addreſſed him 2 to the old 
gentleman who had fought your battle. | 


„Si, ſaid he, I own myſelk a good deal rercheiled to the 
« Craftſman by the Nſeoune vou Feld, whett we were laſt to- 

« gether. That ſome inconyenitncies muff follow ffom ketp- 
© ing this ſpirit of jealouſy and watchfulneſs always alive, 
ſeems to me very evident; but I begin to think that this 
« evil may be neceſſary, in order to ſecure” us againſt greater. 
Every fyſtem of human invention muft be liable to Vine 
© obje&tions; and it would be chimerical in us to expe a a 
form of government liable to none. Even theocracy was 
* attended by ſome real inconveniencies, according to the 
« Jewiſh hiſtortes3 "and" neither the divine preſence 1 in the 
© tabernacle, nor the ambulant oracle, which the prieft car- 
* ried about with him, could preſerve intire purity in, re- 
ligion, or good order in the flare, We muſt be content 
© therefore to bear the diſorder T apprehend from that fer- 
© ment; which a perpetual jealouſy of the governors in the 
„governed will keep up, rather than abandon that, ſpitit, 
the life of which is the life af liberty. When the Fon 2 


A 
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1 . to be ill-placed, we may hope it will not riſe to 


© any great and dangerous height. When it ha 3 to be 
_ © well grounded, it may have the good effect deſtroying | 


2 2 miniſter, of NE a na. or of a 
_ EEG prince. | 


© You ſee, fir, that my Fe "TT is pretty for advanced; 
© and if you; will pleaſe to deſcend into particular applica- 
tions * the general doctrines you delivered, as you gave 
© us reaſon to hope that you would, it is very GO that 
« the few doubts I | have fill me: be ned. Me 


| . reſt 5 the e 9 this requet.. The 
: old gentleman: yi een, aok and 
poke to the —— effect: A 


r 


. Py 


Tux general truth Lam to prove by ee examples 
cis this: that liberty cannot be preſerved long by any 
0 * ples who do not preſerve. that watchful and jeal ous ſi 
©of liberty, on = neceſſity. of which I have Aae. 
+ Fou are once convinced of this truth, you will know — 
TORN to entertain of thoſe. who. endeavor. to.extinguiſh 
ſpirit, and of e myo: do. * e * i: _ 
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"© Tuzaz are two: other 2 truths 3 To to 2 
which I ſhall 9 Uke wie Hs pot Nee as. 
I go along. 


ons is this: that the 104 of MET — e . 
that raſhneſs and. undiſtinguiſhing fury which are peculiar 
to the ſpirit. of faction, is flow to act even worſt 

„ princes, and exerts itfelf in favour of the -with more 


1 than any other TRA WERE. „ er $i 
100 ; IHE: 
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© Thin ſecond is this: that how ſlowly ſoeyer the ſpirit of 
liberty may act in ſuſpicious times and againſt inenavofang 
governors; yet if it be kept alive, it will act 
c ab or later, tho under = & diſadvantages, and 

the moſt powerful append tion ; in a 3 in the 
2 deſperate caſes. n tin $ tha 
rn tt rt opp tithe fn gat oenoiong bran . o Bid gti 
Tas fit of theſe. truths//will--recommend this ſpirit 
« to every good prince and honeſt miniſter. Ehe other 
« will encourage every man who is a friend to liberty, never 
© to abandon the cauſe through deſpondency of ſucceſs, as 
© long as he fees this ſpirit prevail, or even ſubſiſt. 
„ eee oooh #65 Lind iner, 2 
_ © Havine" fixed. theſe, principal points of view, let us 
proceed: and tho I — not adviſe you to admit che 
c Fs of MACHIAvEL; into your canon of political writ- 
« ings 3+ yet ſince in them, asgitv, other apoeryphal books, 
« many excellent things are interſperſed, let us begin by 
improving an hint — — the Ita- 
„lian me on * firſt decade of LIV. 
91 Iss „i asien ba99 ? 
« Hz. obferyes chat, ol al governments, thoſe are che 
© beſt, which by the natural effect of their original con- 
c Nee are frequently renewed; or drawn back, as he 
explains his meaning, to their firſt principles; and that 
© no. government. can be of a long duration, where this 
does not happen from time to time, zeichen from 801 
< i yo mentioned, or from ſome accidental cauſe. 
51). mt , grow anuinmifiaindgenry, vi lf 
if Tus reaſon is obvious, There muſt be ſome od an che 
f fieſt principles of every government, ot ãt cold not ſubſiſt 
$ — much leſs could ĩt make any progreſs. But this good 
. r ·˖ ů K of i; and 
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fore be to bring 


to their primitive ſpirit” 
to greater bameß power 
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ents, like other. mixed bodies, tend to diſſolution 
by the changes which are in the ſeveral parts; and 
by the unaptneſs and diſpropbrtion, which: reſult from 


N Hewes e ee ann compoſition.” 1 0 5 0 1 


Iich 1 FL] Tat Hil 8 
pl Tur a effectual, Ee tied the ſole Wars ee 
© taining their health and prolonging their lite, muſt there- 


them back as near aud as frequently as 
„ on which their prolperity, 


poſſible to - thoſe" pri 


 *Hrength-and duration were originally founded. 
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Vous ee were ad es 


4 


4 e 


times Pear 2 by external cauſes, as it happened at 


Rome, upon the invaſion ef the Gauls. The Romans 
* had departed' from their antient obſervances, The cere- 
< monies/of religion and the laws of juſtice were neglected 
by chem An enemy! whom they deſpiſod and provoked, 
2 them. The. ns made by this dreadful 
< calamity” b them back to their firſt inftitutions and 
They ſprung ap from this ſe- 
© cond original, as LIV calls it, with new vigor, and roſe 
n e een "ever, ee 
299 Lago nun 10 te [8714315 Wer 845-2107; 
Bur not ene 6 as point out to us 
e N the means of refor- 
„or renewal of _ 


Þ 


mation, let us abſerye: that this change, 
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; Maur excellent inftitutions were contrived i in framing the 


_ © Roman government, which ſerved to maintain in force the 


firſt principles of that political ſyſtem. Such were the regula- 
22 the laws againſt bribery ;/ and many 
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the conſtitution of the ſenate, in hom the majeſty of the 
commonwealth reſided, and whoſe authority controled the 
licentiouſneſs af the people. duch was the erection of that 
ſacred, tribunitial power, whole prerogatives ſerved to check 
the uſurpations of the magiſtrates, and who could arreſt with 
_ © one word, even the procredings of the ſenate: Such wus the 
office of the cenſors, hoſe inquiſitions and luſtrations 


nate itſelf of corrupt and unworthy members. 


„Tasth lawe, theſe cuſtoms; »theſei diſterent orders; con- 
trouling one another, and promoting the general good of the 
« commonwealth,.' had great effect ing ſome centuries. 
« But this effect could never have followed them at all, 
< if the ſpirit of liberty, which had enacted theſe laws, 


eſtabliſhed theſe | cuſtoms,» and formed theſt orders,” had 
not continued. The very beſt laws are a dead letter, 
© nay often a grievance, unleſs they are ſtrenuouſly and ho- 
neſtly executed. They never can be ſo executed; unleſs 
the ſpirit af them {s; thoſe to whom the execution of 
them is com g4and it would be ridiculous to ex-' 
pect to find this ſpirit in the magiſtrates, and the ſe - 
veral orders of the ſtate, unleſs it appeared in the body 
© of the people, out of whom theſe magiſtrates are choſen, 
and theſe orders cmpoſodd. 
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Tun which MachravzL cites to ſhew, that the 
virtue of particular men among the Rorhatis, 
draw that government back to it's origi 
: 3 
many proofs that the duration af liberty 


amples were frequen t 

As it decayed, theſe 

at laſt entirely. The 
c The 


< the ſpirit of it alive 


-\ 
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© The forms of electing magiſtrates, and of | promulgating 
© laws, were in the main obſerved. There was ſtill a ſenate. 
© There were ſtill cenſors and tribunes. But the ſpirit of 
© liberty being ſtifled by that of faction and cabal, and the 
© ſeveral orders of the government being tainted by the ge- 
© neral corruption, theſe good laws and cuſtoms remained 
without force, or were ſuſpended, or were abrogated, or 
© were- peryerted to ſerve the purpoſes of private ambition 


© and avarice. 


Tus time: ſerving flatterers of princes. and miniſters have 
© no point, amongſt all the nauſeous drudgery impoſed on 
them, which they are obliged more to labor than that of 
© repreſenting all the effects of a ſpirit of liberty as ſo many 
effects of a ſpirit of faction. Examples might be found, 
even without ſearching long or looking far after them, 
© when this hath been done againſt the ublic ſenſe of a 
© whole-nation, and ſometimes in favor of a cabal, neither 
© numerous nor conſiderable enough ta be called a party. 
But ſtill it will remain eternally true, that the ſpirit of 
liberty and the ſpirit of faction are not only different, but 
© repugnant. and incompatible : ſo that the life of either is 
the death of themtber . i n i In. abr Tos 


Wx muſt not imagine that the freedom of the Romans 
* was loſt, becauſe one party fought for the maintainance of 
liberty; another for the eftabliſhment- of tyranny ; and that 
© the latter prevailed. No. The ſpirit of liberty was dead, 
c and the ſpirit of faction had taken it's place on both ſides. As 
© long as the former prevailed, a Roman ſacrificed his own, 
© and. therefore. no, doubt every other perſonal intereſt, to the 
© intereſt, of the commonwealth:; When the latter ſucceeded, 
© the intereſt of the commonwealth was conſidered no other- 
© wiſe than in ſubordination to that particular intereſt which 


c each 
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each perſon had eſpouſed. The principal men, inſtead of 
© making their grandeur and glory conſiſt, as they formerly 
© had done; in that which the grandeur and glory of the com- 
© monwealth reflected on them, conſidered themſelves now as 
individuals, not as citizens, and each would ſhine with his 
« own light. To this purpoſe alone they employed the com- 
© mands they had of armies, the governments of provinces, and 
the influence they acquired over the tribes at Rome, and 
© over the allies and ſubjects of the republic. Upon principles 
«© of the ſame kind, inferior perſons attached themſelves to- 
© theſe ; and that zeal and induſtry, nay that courage and 
© magnanimity, which had been exerted formerly in the ſer- 
vice of the commonwealth, were exerted by the ſpirit of 


c faction, for Manrud, or SYILA; for Czsar, or Pour Ex. 


Ir is plain, chat the liberty of Rome would not have been 
© irretrievably loſt, tho” C had finiſhed the civil war with- 
« abſolute ſucceſs, and was ſettled in power, if the ſpirit of li- 
© berty had not been then loſt in the whole body of the people; 
© it the Romans had not been as ripe for ſlavery, as the Cap- 

padocians were fond of it; for I think, the Cappadocians 
, were the people who deſired chat a prince might be. ſet over 
© them, and refuſed to be a free people. 


I caxxor believe that thoſe who murdered CxsAH, took 
ſuch puerile meaſures as CicRO, Who was not let into the 
ſecret, pretended that they had taken, hen he ſaw the con- 
ſequences of their action. But in this they erred. They 
killed their benefactor; at leaſt, he was ſuch to the greateſt 
part of them; and renewed the civil war, in order to reſtore 
< liberty to a people, who had loſt the ſpirit of liberty, and- 
who would not take it when it was offered to them. Evens 
in the ſenate; Oer avius had a party; AnTHoxny had a party; 
« but the commonwealth had none. In ſhort, the freeſt people: 

upon 
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upon earth, by ſuffering the ſpirit of liberty to dec „ and 
q ** of faction to grow up, became flaves to ſuch a ſucceſ- 
« ſion of monſters, continued wich very few exceptions from 
© the. reign of Aucusrtvus to the: deſtruction: of the empire, 
© as God never ſent in rs wrath: to execute e on 
7 e other ume. 1 80 


8 Tnos I 5 eee to — ren 2 the 
< firſt general propofition laid down, by a ſummary applica- 
© tion of it to the Roman ſtory. I have not explained by 
< what degrees, and by what means one of theſe ſpirits gra- 


N < dually decayed; and the other grew up. The ſubject is 


fine; and the taſk\would be pleaſant; but it is unneceſſary 


< to our preſent purpoſe. We ſee enough at this time, if we 
© ſee that in the greateſt revolution of the — govern- 


< ment of the world, loſing the e of liberty was che 
1 and loſing liberty was che 


37" 4 31 


41 Wi ni cnn — 
not only the firſt general ropoſition, but the others relative 


©< to it, illuſtrated and confirmed through the whole courſe of 


© our annals. I ſhall'make a deduction of ſome of theſe par- 
< ticulars. To deduce them all would Nt ſtrength and 


5 au PEERS: 


Hex one of our t eee eee $ 
diſcourſe, by ſaying that ſince we were come to a kind of pauſe, 


| he defired leave to make an obſerration, which: he thought 


pertinent and material, on what had been ſaid; before we 
went into any new matter. The difference ad oppoſition 
© between a ſpirit of liberty and a ſpi of faction, continued 
© he, hath been juſtly ftated.' A it of Hberty will be al- 
< ways and wholly concerned about national intereſts, and very 
4 — about perſonal and private intereſts. On the con- 
£ 
trary, 
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© trary, trary, a ſpirit of faction will be always and wholly concerned 

6 8 theſe, and very indifferent a the others. When 

they —_ e in their proper characters, they are di- 

e ſtinguiſhed as eaſily as 22 and darkneſs; E and the danger 
5 1 apprehend is over. 


Bur fückion yy on . n of liberty; 3 _ wager this 

« falſe appearance, diſputes her being even with liberty herſelf. 
9 ew. ere, e a great many dangers ariſe; the dan- 
ger of e when it is ſo hard to diſtinguiſh; the dan 
* of being les and tools of faction, whilſt we fancy 8 

© ourſelves Rees of public liberty; the danger of conti- 
« nuing under this deluſion, till it is too late to prevent ſuch 
miſchiefs as we never intended to bring on our country. The 


89 


« ſpirit of faction may take, and 1 doubt not hath often 


taken JH of manners, who meant to entertain no 
< other ſpirit than that of liberty; for numbers have not the 
diſcernment of ſpirits. This poſſeſſion may continue, and 
in fact, I believe it hath continued very often, till faction 
* hath accomplithed, or ſecured the accompliſhment of her 
ends. I made this obſervation, which reſults naturally 
« from what hath been ſaid, and infiſt upon it, becauſe if 
faction could not lie latent under the moſt ſpecious and po- 
* pular pretences * there would be no great need 
* of putting us on our it; and becauſe if it 
can lie thus latent 8 concealed, we may be expoſed to 
© the dangers I habe mentioned, ch fide ſoever of the 
0 bie we take in policcal difputes. At this time, to- 
, as I think, the caſe is ſo clear en one fide, that no- 
© man who adheres to it, hath. the leaſt left him to- 
ſay that he purſues the public intereſt, or is directed in his: 
conduct by the generous, diſintereſted ſpirit of e 


7 4 I coup 


I coup PMNS my aſſertion 3 many "AY if it was 
« <.necefſary i in this . Ons I will mention for i it s Hin- 
gularity; and it is this. W 5 


| W have * and — 2 in a nation 8 free, —*} 
< maxims avowed and pleaded for, as are inconſiſtent with all 
the notions. of liberty. Corruption hath ,been- defended, 
< nay recommended, as a proper, a neceſſary, and therefore 
a reaſonable expedient of government ; than which there is 
not, perhaps, any one propoſition more repugnant. to. the 
< common Ente of mankind and to univerſal experience. 
Both of theſe demonſtrate; corruption to be the laſt deadly 
< D of agonizing liberty. Both of them declare that 

a people abandoned to it, are abandoned to a r 
< ſenſe, and are loſt to all hopes of RON) ſalvation. ..., 


Tua dex pendence. of the legiſlative on the. excoutive power 
« hath been — for by the ſame perſons, under the ſame 
direction; and yet nothing ſurely can be more evident than 
this; that. in a conſtitution like ours, the ſafety of the 
< whole depends on the ballance of the 22 — and — ballance 
of the parts on their mutual inde Fen ency on one another: 
< agreeably to which Tnuaxus makes FERDINAND ſay, in an- 
< ſwer to the Caſtilians, who preſſed him to take away the 
independency of the ſtates 71 Arragon ; ** Aquilibrio po- 
<< tentiae regni regiſque ſalutem publicam contineri; & 6 
« contingeret aliquando alterum alteri praeponderare, pro- 
< culdubio alterius aut utriuſque ruinam ex, co ſecuturam; 
<« that the public ſafety depends on the equal ballance 
of the power of the King, and of the power of the king- 
< dom; and that if ever it ſhould happen that one out- 
6s weighed: the other, the ruin of one, or of both, muſt 


6 undoubtedly follow.” 
7 In On 
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© Ow one ſide then the maſk is pulled off. The weak 


may be ſeduced to concur; the ſtrongeſt may be forced 


to ſubmit; but no man can be any longer deceived. 
« On the other, it muſt be acknowledged that the appear- 


© ances are extremely fair. True notions of liberty and good 
government are profeſſed and purſued. Our grievances are 


« complained of; our dangers are foretold; not only thoſe 
which all men feel or ſee, but thoſe which are more re- 
« mote from obſervation. In ſhort, the ſpirit of liberty, 


© ſuch. as it hath been deſcribed, ſeerns oo breathe from this 


„enen, _ ha n its nen, over the nation. 


« Ain — — y enen es ilikertyy — . | 


« rejoiced in this. I rejoice in it ſtill; and yet I confeſs 
freely, that I took ſome umbrage at a paper, which came 
© out not long ago. The defign and tendency of it ſeemed 
© to me to favor the cauſe of à faction; and of a faction, 
however contemptible in its t ſtate, always to be 
© guarded againſt. The I mean is Fog's ournal 
© of the ſixth of June; where you have ſeen a ridiculous 
ſpeech, ſuppoſed to be made by general Monx, and tranſ- 
© lated, as the author faysy from: LeT1's COTE ao. 


c Cons 


«Is this ee ene had 8 in Maisr's 
„Journal, I ſhould have felt neither ſurprize nor concern. 
© That writer never wore ſo much as-the'\maſk of liberty; 
© and ſhewed his game ſo plainly, that whatever he got by 
faction, faction —— get nothing by him. But Foo, who 
© writes incomparably better, hath a to write with 
© a much better deſign: Thoſe'who are warmeſt in the na- 
© tional intereſt, without regard to perſons, and indepen- 
© dently of all faQioris, have made this judgment of him; 

Vor. I. Q q and 
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and therefore I was ſurpriſed and concerned to find that 
© he expoſed. himſelf even once, or in any degree, to the 


ſame reproach that ane e TY er to his 


0 e ee e . 


47 4617 1.5320 ot words rt +9 ras 15; 4x) » 
Tus endless e gave ee as "ih diſ- 
en 20 Our old ſage deſired it might be remembered that 


he had not undertaken the defence of every weekly writer, 
tho he had undertaken yours, Mr. DAN VES. The paper, 
continued he, which hath been ſo much mentioned, is 2 
8 9 os Paper, to whatever purpoſe it whe gas.” 


n i eee eee Ht e 05 hn 
© Tr it was deſigned to inſpire an horror of thoſe Miſerics 
from which the reſtoration delivered the nation, it was a 
very ſuperfluous work at this time; when there is no real, 
« or pretended difference of opinion upon that head amongſt 
© us. Thoſe who do not go to church upon the twenty- 
s ninth of May, nor on any other day, will agree with thoſe 
© who do, in this point, upon better authority than that of 
LETI, and for better reaſons than thoſe which are con- 
nenen fooliſh declamation attributed to ney 
041-0909 wor oh uf. i OB Lata ft | 
| rs os 28 to make us commemorate the 5 
ration of the two brothers, CHARLES and Janes; as a na- 
( tional bleſſing in itſelf, and independently of the other 
conſideration, the project was equally ridiculous. The 
flattery beſtowed upon theſe princes, whilſt they were in 
| ; exile might paſs, and many things concurred to make it 
* paſs. - But to talk in the ſame ſtile to mankind at this 
time, when they have both ſat on our throne, when ſo 
of us remember both what they did, and what they 
1 © would h en . is Ls $1. 1996 to the laſt A 5% 
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© Ir it was deſigned for more modern application, and 

< to | raiſe à ſpirit amongſt us in favor of the pretender, 

the project was too - fooliſh to have been hatched at 

home. It muſt have been imported ag orgy eee 
obite can be ſanguine h to that his eau 

— revive, when he e e king and 

queen, who fill our throne, auſpicious parents of à nu- 
merous progeny of young heroes and heroines, riſing up 


to emulate their virtues, and to gladden, Hike them, 5 
Britiſh nation. 


ooo Lan inn, W 0d 1 MORE 
„Tuns gage conſideration 5 be ſufficient to damp 
the of any jacobite who lives at home, and is a wit- 
neſs of All . But however I ſhall mention 
another, which ought to have it — likewiſe, and 
which will ö more per ſome e. 
The ſpirit of jacobitiſm is wa. rr! gone, but in 
« appear to be gone in ſuch a manner as to leave no room to 
apprehend its return; if we reflect that ĩt hath died away, 
whilſt all that could be done to keep it alive was doing 
by thoſe who profeſſed it, and by thoſe who valued and 
recommended themſelves on their oppoſition to all the 
effects of it; if we conſider the num of people who 


have abandoned this intereſt; notwithſtanding _ N 
rann; bene cb prong Nit 
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< Is mort, eee 
« rival in the throne, inſtead of having there one ſo formi- 
dalle Nee , yet his way to the 
« throne. would not be more open to him. The whole 
bulk of the people hath been brought by the revolu- 
© tion, and by the preſent J 9, of the crown, to 
entertain principles which very few of us defended in 


© my younger days. The ſaſety and welfare of the nation 
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5 Lare now the firſt and principal objects of regard. The re- 

gard to perſons and to families hath been Jn: ne to the ſe- 
4 — place; and it holds even that but under the drection 
© of the former. Can any man believe that a people brave 
© enough to diſpoſe of their crown ſor the greateſt na- 
tional advantage, even when the throne was full, will 
© ever diſpoſe — 9 as long as the ſpirit of liberty remains 
< amongſt them, for dne ht MI: endlohied,' if the 
+ rhrone ſhould be empry ? * i eee 


« Tazxz is but one deſign more, which I can conceive to 
have given occaſion to this ſilly paper; but one quarter 
„more, from which it could poſſibly come: and theſe 

© gueſſes, perhaps, will not appear the leaſt probable. 
Mi — it not be deſigned to % jealouſy of jacobitiſm, 
© an prejudice mankind againſt all writings Ley thoſe 
6. 2 are caged at — cannot anſwer Might it not 
© be deſigned to furniſh the ſpruce, pert orator, who ſtrewed 
ſome of his flowers in the Daily Courant of the eleventh 
of June, with an hint, which he hath moſt happily and 
* modeſtly improved? Foo, ſays he, avows- jacobitiſm; 
the Craftſman concurs in the ſame deſign; nay, every 
_ ** jacobite in England ſinks his maſter's divine right in the 
<<, popular topics of debts, taxes ou corruption. So that 
« jacobitiſm may now be im this authority, to 
© ninety-nine in an hundred of the — nation; for ninety- 
© nine in an hundred do complain of debts, taxes and cor- 
* ruption. I am ſure there is and impertinence 
© both in ſuch an inſinuation too to be denied; whereas 
© the Craftſman may deſtroy the whole proof brought againſt 
© him of arrogance, by anſwering three «ly ; agen in 
the . ee | 


. 
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« I this was the deſign, I will be bold, for bold it may 
Ne to-lay chat this expedient is, at leaſt, as bung- 


g and likely to prove as . any that have 
4 — produced by the ſame great genius 1 
for if we were inclined to believe that the Craſtſman, Foc, 
— perſon, carries nn 
under e y3: ſhould we believe it on the 
1 of thoſe who! e them, and who art notori- 
« ouſly. influenced ta write, tho under ſpecinus pretences 
« of promotin loyalty to the king, and an acquieſcence 
ein his majeſty' s . meaſures, yet in reality, for no 2 
ſervice than that of a ſmall number of men; nay; 
« ſpeaking, of a ſingle man ? With what face can a 
c vriters impute-/fa@tion/to any one-living vr dead? 


„Ler them be aſſured chat we can be zan for 
ourſelves; and that neither the Craftſman nor Fo would 
be able, if they went about it, to impoſe upon us, any 
eee —_—_ — able WAN 43 4 

© Tas. pretty author, 1 — now a bat ns his | 

«eflay with airs of wit, and ends it with airs of wiſdom. 
What pity is it that he ſhould ſucceed in neither? In his 
firſt paragraph he repreſents the Craſtſman, with curious 
© impropriety, as a magician, who conjures up ſpirits; as a 
dog, who barks at a diſtance; as à little inſect, who 
© nibbles at a character: and my friend Cauzz was all theſe 
things, it ſeems, at the ſame * —— After this ſpecimen 
© of writing, we may expect to ſee him compared, in ſome 
other production at the fame author, to a bird, and made 

to * different ways and in erent 1 at once. | 


c Bur let us leave the wit and mate the witlem ; which 
© will bring us back to our ſubject. | | ; 
8 © © IN 
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ls the laſt paragraph of this elaborate piece; the author 
5 ſets the example of my lord FALKLAND: and others before 
our eyes j as he ſays, the republican 
party ſo long, that When dend. out their deligns 
«hd, forſook them, it was too late to prevent; them.“ 
Aſter this, he calls moſt charitably on ſeveral well · 
perſons to take 2 for ſome, whom he allows to 
be ſuch, he thinks in danger of drawn in to favor 
the purpoſes n * Are be e enen our go- 
inne (LS . | 
Te Ly db AB Es Ate 6b 


0 0 „ nons —— lie ic nads in beds * Obſerve the 
« ſcholars he places at his feet for inſtruction l Riſum tenea- 
« tis amici? 1 the graveſt of you n 


8 Wann, we come to apply the general propofitions laid 
4 2 ſtill more particularly to the Engliſh than we have 
done to the Roman hiſtory, Iſhall ſnewy you perhaps that 
© this author, like moſt other ſine men; treaſures up in his 
memory the obſervations he meets with in hiſtory, inſtead 
of making his on upon the examination and compariſon 
© of the facts and characters he finds there; and that the ex- 
© ample he hath choſen will come out againſt the very pur- 
poſe he hath applied it to. In the mean time, let us obſerve 
that the alarm, which hath been taken by ſome of this 
company, and 1 ſuppoſe by others, at the publication of 
* that ſtupid paper in Foc's Journal, 'ſhews how little reaſon 
* there is to apprehend that thoſe who are actuated by the 
+ ſpirit of liberty, and purſue the national OI ſhould 
+ be poles 11 0 ou the ee of my an apa 


© Tux it of. liberty i is a eee ſpirit; | jp faction is 
equally the object of it's jealouſy, whether the views of 


c faction be directed i in favor of a or __ 3 
| X c e 
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« ſpeak more fully it hereafter, becauſe I peroeive that 
c Kew. apt 0p — idea-of faction to ſuch men and 
« ſuch CORES as are in o to the men in power, 
« and to the meaſures they take; whereas in truth a number 
« of men in power, who exerciſe: it ſolely for their on pri- 
vate advantage and ſecurity, and who treat the nation as 


« their farm, or rather as a country under contribution to 


them, let them ſhelter themſelves under what authority 
they e are as much a faction, as any number of men, 
who under pretences endeavor to ruin, or at [leaſt 
to e ernment, thiat they ny raiſe themſelves. 
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couraged, the ſpitit of ſome faction or other would, | no 
doubt, prevail; but this would not ſueterd under the maſk 
« of liberty. There would be, in ſuch a caſe, no need of 
vearing this diſguiſe. Men would avow faction. They 
would chuſe that which ſuited their intereſt beſt; and in- 
deed It e e ene which they choſe. 


n * «x $239; it Off 21 


But if — ſpirit of liberty; which 0 to revive in this 


country, becomes prevalent, there will remain nothing to 
f py any Kallen whatever, whether maſked, or un- 
© maſked. blut! it is maſted, and the inſtruments or mem- 
bers of it purſue the national intereſt, tho the ey intend 
© another, the bad prinei prineihe i howerr Gs far productive . 
good, and the cauſe of virtue is ſo ſat promoted by vice 
© itſelf, When it comes to be inanatie; and the inftru- 
© ments or members of it are hurried by indiſcretion, or 
forced by the courſe of events, as they muſt be, to ſhew 
their game, faction is that moment diſarmed. The diſ- 
tinction marked, the ſeparation follows of courſe; and 
© thoſe who eſpouſe the cauſe of the nation will find them- 


1 :Þ N ſelves 


3 
make this diſtinction here, tho 1 ſhall have occaſion to 


i i tho Gi ef Nberpntere ning as it is dif- 
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: ſelves doubly ſtrengthened by the aſſiſtanbe which faction 
them at one time, and by the oppoſition ſhe makes to 
t 1 at another. In ſhort, gentlemen, che Ipirie of ja- 
© cobitifm may crawl about and ſkulk i in corners. Phe ſpirit 


« of the other faction may roll in gilded ſpires, and with 
erected creſts in every public 0 and hiſs and threaten 


and caſt it's venom around; but the ſpirit of liberty, like 
the divine rod of nden will en. — che * * the 


| e rrngk ar een 
19 280 n sr 


1 ſee therefore nee fear ere may be drawn in 


to ſerve the purpoſes of faction, whilſt we purſue the cauſe 
© of liberty; and if we ſuffered ourſelves to be drawn off from 


rty; 
this purſuit by the jealouſ which one faction endeavors to 
60 give us of another, we ſhould be arrant bubbles indeed. Fog 


< 18 not to be defended for publiſhing a paper liable every wa 
© to blame; and capable of no b but if he hath hurt any 


body by it, he hath hurt himſelf; and the weight which is 
laid upon it by thoſe on one ide; who perhaps writ it, is 


* as ridiculous as the project of thoſe who tas kde. to advance 
0 1555 ny cauſe by it, if 1 it came from that 4 | 


» 447 s by | 5 
> Hina the old gene beben broke uh, . o ** was \prefied 


to reſume the diſcourſe he had begun, when this interruption 

pened, he deſired to be excuſed; becauſe it was late, and 
promiſed to comply with our requeſt upon ſome other occa- 
fion. If ern his ware, rd, as New perſuaded he will, you 


| we or mon oongfay" bf: 


eee 1 yarn nr 683 1 14 + Ti H 


F$EFF 13 8 1 yours, be. 
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SIR, 


UR old gentleman e kept his _ with — 
9892 — deſigned to have kept mine with 8 
but ſome but neſs calling me into the country, I ſend you 
a few minutes of the converſations which have paſſed, in 
hopes that the ſubject will not be left imperfe& for as long 
a time as my affairs may oblige me to be abſent. Throw 
theſe minutes into what form and make what uſe of them 
you pleaſe. They are deſigned to ſerve an honeſt eauſe; 
the cauſe of truth and of _— You have n it; 
and 1 — * will En „ 


Younjpadli andes tek facecks; even in 8 
the moſt plauſible writers; and how much more the 
curſory obſervator, who appeared i in the Daily es and 


the London — 1 


— you will think-ivworch Jong de 
ſeriouſly about anſwering them; but it may be worth while 
now and then to ſhew them how little they deſerve to be an- 
ſwered. | 


Tazy e heavily of the prolixity 2 dulnefs o& 
the letters which you have publiſhed. Might they not be 
—_ what they have already taught the world, that an 

eſſay of two or three columns may be longer than an eflay - 
of five or fix? Let them not up WAY So ſince + 
cannot miſtake my meaning. wy 

Vor. I. | 1 Micut 
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Micnr they not be convinced that they are the leaſt com- 
petent judges in the whole nation, of the dulneſs of others, 
for this plain reaſon: that it is not in the caſe of dulneſs, 
as it is in that of wit and learning; in which he is the beſt 
judge of theſe qualities in others, who poſſeſſes them himſelf 


in the moſt eminent degree ? 


Bur there. is a rA before we ihin all wor ht of this 
fort are tried, and by whoſe ſentence 7 Wig they muſt ſtand, 
or fall. This judge is the public; and I am apt to think 
that theſe authors may be informed of the ſentence pronounc- 
ed by the public on your papers, Mr. D'Axvzzs, and on 
their own, if they will take — to enquire of Meſ- 


ſieurs RokkRTS, ene and — 


I aw even inclined to belices that they have enquired; ; and 
that, deſpairing of ſucceſs before this tribunal, they have ap- 
pealed to er, where thoſe hom 20 e public 154 5 are 


pretty ſure of being received. 


Sonx I am that they cannot hope to * any where 
elſe, whilſt they found their merit on Billingſgate, falſe quo- 
tations, groſs Ae re land an nn begging of 


the . 
Taar they are guilty of all theſe may be ſoon = I 


will point out ſome inſtances ; as many as the haſte I am in 
allows me time to mention. 


| Tax 99 Oblervatar accuſes you and me (for theſe writ- 
ers are pleaſed to ſuppoſe us to be 5 ſame perſon who correſ- 
ponds with himſelf) of quoting falſely and applying fooliſhly 
in every caſe, whilſt he "Oy falſly himſelf, and ridicules ihe 

appli- 
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2 of wha it is manifeſt he never read... rg 
meme N 


Micha val is made, according to him, in one of my let- 
ters, to ſuppoſe chat the firſt deſtruction of Rome by the 
« Gauls (and I never heard of a ſecond) was a judgment from 
<« heaven on the people for their having departed from their 
« antient obſervances and religious ceremonies. With this 
he makes himſelf wonderfully merry; and having heard that 
Machravzl did not pals for a very ſtrong believer, =. ridicules 
the i beben of ſuch a luppolitionto that great POT * 


Bur let this ſcribbler learn to read, before he blots any more 
paper. Let him learn to ſpeak of what is, or is not in books, 
after he hath looked into thoſe books, and not from his idle 
I tion of what an author would, or would not have 
ſaid, agreeably to the character of the author, which his i ig- 
norance hath taken e truſt. 


My old gentleman never ſaid chat MacutaveL „ fappoſed 
the deſtruction of Rome by the Gauls was a judgment. from 
heaven ; but he reckoned, amongſt other particulars in which 
the Romans had begun to degenerate; and to which they were 
brought back by this great misfortune, that of neglecting the 
ceremonies of religion. and the laws of juſtice. Now Ma- 
cHIAVEL does ſay this in expreſs. and ſtrong terms, as this 
writer would have known, if he had. conſulted the firſt 
chapter of the third book of his diſcourſes on. Liyy.. 


Bur I: will tell. him ſomething more. This very Ma- 


cuaVEL * hath. written a whole chapter concerning the re- 
ligion of the Romans; in a he mentions that. Rome: 


TT 1. © 136 


Rr 2: WAS 
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was more obliged to Numa than to Rouulus; in which 
he ſhews that her grandeur and felicity were owing to 
her religion; nay, he aſſerts in general, that as religion 
raiſes commonwealths, ſo the contempt of it muſt ruin 
them. Good Gods! is this talking like MachaAvEZL !“ 
Why truly it is thus that MachiAvxL talks; and in talking 
thus he ſhews more learning and ſenſe than the Obſervator is 
maſter of. . | gr! 


Cas x your eye, Mr. D'Axvxxs, on the next paragraph; in 
which this able perſon undertakes to prove from reaſon, as 
well as hiſtory, a matter of fact. The fact is this: that the 
deſtruction of Rome by the Gauls, was owing to the oppoſi- 
tion ſet on foot to the meaſures and perſon of the great and 
much injured CamiLLus. Toft + 


- Ir was a great miſtake, it ſeems, to mention this incident 
in the Roman hiſtory, in one of my letters. The Obſervator 
ſhall find that it was a greater blunder in him to dwell upon it. 


H knows as little of Livy as he does of Macutavszr, or 
believe of any other good author. Let him turn to the Ro- 
man hiſtorian. He will find that Lrvy, in the tranſition 
which he makes from the proſecution of Cauil us to the in- 
vation of the Gauls, fays © that if there be any thing cer- 
© tain in human affairs, Rome could not have been taken, if 
te that citizen had remained in it.” But does he attribute 
the invaſion of the Gauls to this man's baniſhment? No. 
He attributes it to the conduct of three raſh and fooliſh 
brothers, who were ſent ambaſſadors to the Gauls, and who, 
by breaking the law of nations, juſtly provoked this people. 
He attributes it to the force of a faction, which prevailed to 
ſcreen theſe criminals, and expoſed the ſtate to ruin, rather 
than give them up to juſtice. 


3 Tnus 
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Tus the fact ſtands in hiſtory. Let the Obſervator now 
conſider whether it would be very difficult to make certain 
applications of it, which he would not like. I doubt theſe 
applications would appear much more appoſite than that 
which is ſaid to be intended in his paper, of the character of 
the great and much injured Cauilluvs. 2 


He ſucceeds, you ſee, but ill, when he meddles with facts; 
and I do not find that he pretends much to reaſon. The reſt 
of his paper contains little more than fool, knave, libeller, in- 
cendiary, &c. I ſhall therefore take notice of but one thing 
more; and that is the advantage he would make of a miſtak 


in printing. F 


He muſt have perceived, or he can perceive nothing, that 
it was a miſtake in printing. If the meaning of my letter had 
been, that the Craftſman might deſtroy the whole proof of 
arrogance brought againſt him, by anſwering in the nega- 
tive all. the queſtions aſked in the paragraph referred to, it 
ſhould have been ſaid “ five filly queſtions ;”* for they are 
five, not four; but the truth is, that no regard was had to 
the two introductory queſtions; and that the three main 
queſtions which follow, were alone meant. A writer muft 
be reduced very low, by his cauſe, or be very low in his cha- 
rater, who catches at ſuch an impertinent opportunity of 
being what he imagines ſmart. 


I ſhould ſay a word or two to the profound Mr. Oszo0xne, 
who hath been pleaſed to let us know that he prefers the abſo- 
lute monarchy of AucusTvus to the free ſtate of the Roman 
commonwealth. He prefers likewiſe, I ſuppoſe, at leaſt his 
diſcourſe leads one to think ſo, the violence, the treachery, 
and the bloody maſſacrees, on which this abſolute monarchy 


was founded, to the civil diſorders, which were occaſioned by 
eſtabliſh- 
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eſtabliſhing and maintaining an equal commonwealth, 1 
ſhould deſire him to compare the reigns of a Calicula, a 
Nzro, a DowiTian, an HELiioGapaLus, which had never 
happened, if the uſurpation of AueusTus had never happen- 
ed, with the glorious fourth and fifth centuries of the re- 
public of Rome; but I have not, at preſent, time for this. 
I hope you, Mr. D'Anvexs, will give him ſome ſalutary cor- 
rection at your leiſure, and make him afhamed of having 
prophaned the language of a free people in ſo proſtitute a 

manner, and to ſuch {laviſh purpoſes | Adviſe him to learn 
better notians of government from Mr. Goxpox's excellent 
diſcourſes, prefixed to his tranſlation of Tacitus ;. in which 
he will find his favorite AvgusTus ſet in a true light, and 
roved to be an infamous tyrant, tho' ſomewhat more art- 
ful than his ſucceſſors. He muſt certainly acknowledge the 
obligation; ſince you cannot be ſuſpected of doing it on 
any account, but that of a charitable diſpoſition towards 
him. If he was capable of impoſing on the dulleſt Quid- 
nune in any coffee-houſe, or of ſeducing the moſt raw boy 
that ever eloped from ſchool, you might be ſuſpected of 
fome farther and deeper deſign; but when you write againſt 
fo harmleſs a creature, your efforts muſt paſs, and ought to 
paſs, for the pure effects of the moſt diſintereſted, the moſt. 


refined charity. 


Lr me only aſk the favor of you to touch three points, 
amongſt others, whenever you condeſcend to meddle with. 
ſquire Oszoxns. One is to aſſure him in my name, and, if 
you pleaſe, in your own, that a good miniſter ought not to 
be abuſed 3. nay more, that he who abuſes him, is a rogue, a 
raſcal, and an impudent (L had almoſt faid, for I conform to 
his dialect, a traiterous) fellow; and might have juſtified my- 
felf by the authority of a writer on Mr. OssoRNE's fide, who 


talked of allegiance to miniſters : but let this important -_ 
3 Or 
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thor know, at the ſame time, that we defy him to make the 
leaſt uſe of theſe conceſſions againſt any one ſentence, any one 
word in any Craftſman that hath been publiſhed; © +5 | 


Turk are two other things, of which I defire you liks- 
wiſe to take notice. One is ſcandalouſly impudent ; the other 
infamouſly unfair. 


Wuzn his patron is commended by any honeſt man in 
Britain, it is done moſt certainly with a ſneer. The great man” 
is an expreſſion, which hath undoubtedly occaſioned more 
ſneers than this nation had ſeen in a century before; but it is 
ſaucy and impudent in Mr; Oszoxnz'to ſuppoſe that one, who 
peak of the king and "_ family with all the reſpe& that 


is due to them, means a ſneer. 


Tus other thing, which I defire you to take notice of, is 
the malicious and mean comment made on an expreſſion in 
my laſt letter to you, where I called his preſent majeſty a for- 
midable rival of the pretender. Mr. Osz0xxs is pleaſed, out 
of the abundance of his loyalty, to reſent this as an inſult on 
the king. Now tho', in ſtrictneſs of fact and propriety of 
language, his majeſty neither is a rival to any body, nor can 
have a rival, being our rightful and lawful king, by the 
conſent of his people in ir; the only good title 


to the crown of theſe s yet in pretenſion there is 


a rivalry; and I may defy Mr. Osnzoxns to give an 
other reaſon for keeping up ſo large an army in 163 
of peace. | | 


You will obſerve, Mr. D'Anvzss, that the only deſign of 
this letter is to make ſome ſhort obſervations on two filly pa- 


pers which have been publiſhed againſt my former letters to 


you. 
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you. You are now deſired to apply the old gentleman's ge- 
neral poſitions to the Engliſh hiſtory, from the minutes which 
I have ſent you, and which I believe will be as agreeable to 
the public, as it was to the company in which he deliver- 


ed it. | 


9 2 
+ 


I am, SIR, 


Your friend and reader, &. 
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LETTER IV. 


W nations have gone through more revolutions, "Sal 
governments have — more unſteady, or fluctu- 
ated more between 3 and privilege, than 


this of Great Britain. 


Ir we are freemen, it is becauſe the ſpirit of dry 
been never yet quite extinguiſhed among us. 


Wa have been fu rpriſed, betrayed, forced, more than: 
once, into n little better than that of downright 
ſlavery. But theſe uſurpations have not become ſettlements. 
They have difordered the frame, but not deſtroyed the prin- 
ciples of a free government. Like cloudy mornings, they 
have ſoon paſſed. over, and the ſun of liberty has broke out- 


again with double force, and double luſtre. 


IT muſt be a to reflect on that ig 
rit which created, and has conſtantly preſerved or retrieved, 
the original freedom. of the Britiſh and Saxon conſtitutions. 

Vol. I. S. 1 LEEEL. 


. 
rer / 7 mie AIP ee ns —— - — — — 
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IrEEIL a ſecret pride in thinking that I was born a Briton; 
when J conſider that the Romans, thoſe maſters of the world, 
maintained their liberty little more than ſeven centuries ; and 
that Britain, which was a free nation above ſeventeen hun. 
dred years ago, is ſo at this hour: 


However ſavage our Britiſh- anceſtors may be repre- 
ſented” by the Romans, whom the luxury of Greece, and 
the effeminacy of Afia had already corrupted, they cer- 
tainly were a people of ſpirit and of ſenſe; who knew the 
ends of government, and obliged their governors to purſue 


thoſe ends. 


Cæsax himſelf acknowledges that they fought boldly for 
their liberties, when he invaded them ; .and there is good 
reaſon to believe, from his manner of writing, and abrupt 
way of leaving this iſland, that they gave him a warmer 
reception than he is willing to own. _ 


Bur to ſpeak of them after an author, in whoſe time 
they were better known than they were by Czsas, or 
even by Tacitus; Dion Cassius, when he is about to 
relate the expedition of Szvsrus into Britain, ſays * that 
they held a great part of the government in their own 


£c power. 


 Tazix long reſiſtance againſt the Saxons ſhews their love 
of civil liberty. | 


Turin long reſiſtance againſt the uſurpations of the church 
of Rome, begun by GREGOR, that flatterer of Pnocas and 
- BRUNEHAULT, under pretence of converting the Saxons, 


ſhews their love of eccleſiaſtical liberty. 


Tao 
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'Tro' the Saxons ſubmitted to the yoke of Rome, in mat- 
ters of religion, they were far from giving up the freedom 
of their Gothic inſtitutions of government. | 


THz Saxon heretoges, that is, public generals, were choſen 
*. to conduct them in war, not to rule over them in war 
and in peace. | } 


Tuxsx heretoges, among the German colonies, who ſettled 
in the countries they conquered, and founded new govern- 
ments, became kings, and had trappings enough to ſet off 
their majeſty, and to enforce their authority; but the ſu- 
preme 2 centered in the micklemote, or wittagenmote, 
compoſed of the ruß⸗ the lords, and the Saxon freemen, 
that original ſketch of a Britiſh parliament. | : 


Hxxx all important affairs were treated. The conduct of 
their kings was examined in it, and controuled by it. 


Tus rights of the people in thoſe days, muſt have been 
carried to a very great height; ſince they went hand in hand 
with thoſe of the church; and fince a poſitive law declared 
that if the king did not defend both, he ſhould loſe even 
the name of king. Nec nomen regis in eo conſtabit, 
te verum nomen repis perdit.“ 


Tus prineiples of the Saxon commonwealth were there- 


fore very democratical; and theſe principles prevailed through 
all ſubſequent changes. 


Tux Danes conquered the crown, but they wore it 
little; and the liberties of the Saxon freemen they never 
conquered ; nor wrought any alteration in the conſtitution. 
of the government. 


802 1 
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Tuus much it was thought neceſſary to premiſe, concern- 
ing the original conſtitution of our government. We now 
come to that period of hiſtory, from whence we propoſe to 
deduce our following remarks. 


ILLIAM, the Norman, is come down to us in 
hiſtory under the character of a conqueror; and tho 
is! _ be diſputed whether he was ſtrictly ſo any more 
than ſeveral other princes who have ſupported their titles 
by their ſwords, yet we may confeſs that he impoſed 
many new laws and cuſtoms; that he made very great al- 
terations in the whole model of government; and that he, 
as well as his two ſons, ruled, upon many r like 
abſolute, not limited monarchs. 


Vr neither he nor they could deſtroy the old conſtitution; 
ben neither he nor — could extinguiſh the old ſpirit 
1 - 

on the contrary, the Normans and other ſtrangers, who 
ſettled here, were ſoon ſeized with it themſelves, inſtead of 
inſpiring a _ of lavery into the n. 


Tuxv were e of * Celtie, or Gothic di Br 
call it which you pleaſe, as well as the people they ſubdued. 
They came out of the {ame northern hive; and therefore 
Far naturally reſumed the ſpirit of their anceſtors, when 
they. came into a country where it prevailed. | 


* We have thought fit to explain the expreſſion in this place, tho? we know the 
word Celtic, as well as Scythian, hath been uſed in the ſame large and general 
ſenſe, which is made uſe of here; and we could ſhew, if ſuch a oe deſerved i — 
that by the Celtae antiquity did not always underſtand the people inhabiting a 
of Gaul, notwithſtanding the quotations out of PoLyB1vs, ar &c. whi 


have been * by way of cavil, againſt us. 
Sravan, 


& 
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STEPHEN, the fourth king of this race, owed. his crown to 
the good-will of the nation; and he owed this dei ty 
the conceſſions he made in favor.of liberty. 


Joan came to the crown after the death of his father 
Henzv. the ſecond, and his brother Ricuazy, the firſt, b — 
election of the people. His electots, indeed, found 
ſelves deceived in their expectations; for he governed i in * 
moſt extravagant manner. But they ſoon made him feel 
whoſe creature he was. The conteſts between the laity and 
an ambitious uſurping clergy ran very high at this time, 
Joux had made his advantage of theſe divifions, - But the 
ſpirit of liberty prevailed, = that of faction vaniſhed be: 
ng it. Men grew aſhamed of being the tools of private 
ambition, when public ſafety. was at ſtake. Thoſe of the 
high church and thoſe of the low church united in one com- 


mon cauſe. The king bluſtered and drew out his army; 
but it was a Britiſ army. No wonder r if the * 


ſubmitted, and Magna chart was ſigned. 


IT was 1 again by his * and ſucceſſor, Haxay the 
third, iu full parliament, and 5 the greateſt ſalemnity. 
The — however abated goy thing of their jealous, watch- 
ful ſpirit ; and it was well for liberty they did not. 15 


the latter. By exerting their raked, they encreaſed it 
under Hzyxy the third, They loſt no ground under EDwary 


the firſt, and they gained a great deal oder 5 Epwaxd the 


ſecond. 


Tuus was the preſent conſtitution of our government form- 
ing itſelf tor about two centuries and an half; a rough build- 


| ing raiſed out of the demolitions which the Normans, had 
| made, 


o 
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made, and upon the ſolid foundations laid by the Saxons. 


The whole fabrick was cemented by the blood of our fathers; 


for the Britiſh liberties are not the grants of princes. They 
are original rights, conditions of original contracts, co-equal 
with prerogative, and co-zval with our government. As 
ſuch, in the days we ſpeak of, they were claimed; as ſuch 
they were afferted by force of arms; as ſuch they were ac- 
knowledged; and as ſuch they were conſtantly maintained 
afterwards by that pertinacious ſpirit, which no difficulties 
nor dangers could diſcourage, nor any authority abate ; 
not even that of the pope, as impudently as it was ex- 
erciſed, and as fooliſhly as it was revered in thoſe ſuper- 
ſtitious ages. 26353 e enden al "+ 


Ha this ſpirit relaxed in the courſe of ſo many years, 
our government muſt have ſettled in an abſolute monarchy, 


or tyrannical ariſtoeracy. p 
Tux Norman kings, of imperious tempers, afſumed great 


power. The barons did the ſame. The people groaned 


under the opprefſion of both. This union was unnatural 
and could not laſt. ' The barons, enjoying a fort of feuda- 
tory ſovereignty, were often partners and ſometimes rivals 
- the kings. They had oppoſite interefts, and they ſoon 
claſhed. | | 


Tos was the opportunity created of re-eſtabliſhing a more 
equal free government than that which had prevailed after 


the Norman invaſion. 


Tas kings, the barons, and the clergy, not leſs ambitious 
or avaritious than either of the others, had powerful means 
of promoting their uſurpations. The commonalty had little 
or no ſhare in the legiſlature ; made no figure in the govern- 


3 ment ; 
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ment; and it is hard to conceive how they could act, as the 
others might, and certainly did by particular concerts, to 
the adyancement of their particular intereſts. D 10 nofzevret 


ALL theſe diſadvantages were ſupplied by that ſpirit of 
liberty, which diffuſed itſelf, through the whole maſs. Num- 
bers were on the ſide of the commons. In all diſputes there- 
fore it was neceſſary to apply to them. They made the 
proper uſe of ſuch . Whoever loſt, they were 
ſure to be gainers; for ſo they deemed themſelves, when 
they ſuffered all the hardſhips of war, and even laid down 


their lives in the quarrel, if they left liberty more im- 
proved and better ſecured to their poſterity. 


By conceſſions to the commons, our kings maintained 
and extended their prerogatives over the barons. By eſpouſing 
the national intereſt, the barons continued able to cope 
with the crown, till they broke among themſelves. Nay, 
even the church, notwithſtanding that antient and cloſe 
alliance between ſecular and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, was 


forced, on ſome few occaſions, to be a friend to the liber- 
ties of the people. HOT 


Tux king, the barons and the clergy were all, in reality, 
enemies to public liberty. Their party were ſo many factions 


in the nation ; yet they all helped, in their turns, to eſtabliſh 
liberty. 


So true it is, that every thing, even the vices of mankind, 
and the misfortunes of a country, will turn to the advantage 
of liberty, where the ſpirit of it is maintained in vigor; as 
* thing, even the good qualities of mankind and the 

P 


proſperity of a country, may operate a contrary effect, where 
this ſpirit is ſuffered to decline, 2 255 


As 


As loſing the fpirit of liberty loſt the liberties of Rate. 


* 


ſervation of them, remained entire; ſo we ſee that our an- 
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even while the laws and conſtitutions, made for the pre- 


ceſtors, by keeping this ſpirit alive and warm, regained all 
the advantages of a free government, tho” a foreign invaſion 
had deſtroyed them, in great meaſure, and had impoſed a 
very tyranmeal yoke on the nation, 


— 


L ET. 
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E are now come to the reign of Edwanp the third. 
We muſt deſire our readers to ſtop here, and at the 
reign of his ſucceſſor a little; ſince no reigns can furniſſi us 
with more memorable and pertinent examples, to ſhew how 
the ſpirit of liberty exerts itſelf in favor of good princes; 
how ſlow it is to act even againſt the worſt ; and yet how ef- 
fectually it is able to act even in the moſt deſperate caſes. | 


Oip Far ſays, * that the En gliſh had an opinion, 
grounded on obſervations made from S. days of good king 
AzxTHUR, that between two valiant and able princes in this 
nation, there always intervenes a king © moins ſuffiſant de ſens 
« & de proueſſe; of leſs ſenſe and courage. I ſhall not 
warrant the exact truth of this obſervation.” The proportion, 
I fear, is much greater on the worſt fide in all kingdoms. But 
certainly Epwazp the third, ' whoſe ſtory gave occaſion to 
FRro1SSART to broach this ING. ſtands between his father 
EpwarD the ſecond, and his dſon Richaxp the ſecond, a 
bright inſtance of this truth, that great and good princes are 
« fayorers of liberty, and find their account in promoting the 
« ſpirit of it ; whilſt the weakeſt and the worſt princes chiefly 
« affe abſolute power, and often meet with the _ ay de- | 
« ſerve for ſuch attempts.” 


Tas former Know that they. have nothing to apprehend 
from this ſpirit ; and they wiſely prefer the generous efforts 
of good-will and affection to the reluctant compliances of 
fuck as obey by force. | 


Vol. i. c. 2. | 2 
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Tu latter, conſcious that they are unable to lead, endea- 
vor to. drive- their people. Unworthy to be kings, they 
ftruggle to be tyrants. | 


Fx were the blemiſhes which may be thought to tarniſh 
the luſtre of this reign of Epwarp the third. Few and ſhort 
were the les between him and his people ; for as he was 
fierce and terrible to his enemies, he was amiable and indul- 
gent to his ſubjects. He not only obſerved the laws, but he 
made the ſenſe of the nation, in Hip meaſure, a law to him, 
On this principle, in which, to a conſidering mind, there will 
appear as mueh wiſdom as goodneſs, he removed a ſon, nay 
a favorite miſtreſs from court. . 2 


_ Hznazy the fourth, if I miſtake not, did ſomething of the 
fame kind; and which of their ſucceſſors, after ſuch examples, 
could preſume to think it below his dignity to conſult the in- 
clination of his people, and make them the rule of his conduct? 


Up this great prinee, the eonſtitution of our parlia- 
ments, and the whole frame of our government became re- 
duced into a better form. A ſpirit of liberty breathes in the 
laws of this glorious king ; and the power and duty of par- 
liaments are ſet forth, in ſome of them, with ſuch terms as 
would never have been paſſed by a prince who had put 
the leaſt pedantry, or the leaſt Hare into his notions 


Punx fpirit of liberty was not idle in this reign, tho' it had 

little or no oceaſion of exerciſe againſt the erown.. The uſur- 

E of the church were many and grievous. They had 
n long murmured againſt; but a falſe reſpea for religica 

had hitherto maintained them. This delufion began now to 

be removed. WIckIIr EE aroſe to diſpel: this magic charm ; 

| to 
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to undraw the veil of this provnded ſanQuary ; and to expoſe 
the horrors and trifles which lurked behind it, to public 
view, indignation and contempt. -. The ax was now fir 

aimed at the root of popery ; and prelates were taught the 
firſt leſſons of moderation. Parliaments fat and proceeded 
on buſineſs, even on eccleſiaſtical buſineſs, without the in- 
tervention of mitres. There was, I believe, one parliament 
held, to which few or none of the prelates were ſummoned ; 
in order, perhaps, to teach them how little their concurrence 
was eſſential to give due weight to the counſels, or full au- 


thority to the acts of -parliament. . | | 


As this prince loved, inſtead of hating, as he encouraged, 
inſtead of diſcountenancing, the ſpirit of liberty in his 
people; ſo he was ſtrengthened and ſupported by it in ſuch a 
manner, and in ſuch circumſtances as cannot be paralleled. 


Tux nation had been miſerably harraſſed by civil wars and 
oppreſſions of various kinds, when he came to the crown. 
The burthen of perſonal ſervice, and the taxes raiſed; to de- 
fend the dominions which his predeceſſors held on the con- 
tinent, had exhauſted all degrees of people. This miſchief 
was ſo much reſented by them, that foreign intereſt and fo- 
reign counſels may be juſtly reckoned among the principal 
cauſes of all the diſputes, and even wars, between 2 and 
their former kings. 


Ix this ſituation, and in this temper of mind was the nation, 
when EDwanp the third, by laying claim to the crown, and 
undertaking the conqueſt of France, opened to his ſubjects the 
terrible nota of being worſe than ever oppreſſed by the ſame 
grievances ; and yet his nobility and commonalty ſeconded 
him in all theſe enterprizes, with fewer complaints than could 


have been expected. Theſe men, ſo apt to complain of griev- 
Tt 2 ances, 


| 


4 
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ances, and ſo little patient under them, carried him triumph- 
antly through all his wars abroad, tho en mens with 


| wht, peſtilence and famine at heme. 


of a laviſh ſubmi 


_ raſter of the man, which invited to theſe compliances, 


. commonalty, will ſacrifice any thing to any prince; to a Ri- 
ſuch as we may boaſt our anceſtors were in thoſe days, will 


will never require at their hands. To him who would re- 


quire it, they would ſacrifice nothing. Such a people may 


e principle produced this wonderful cha Did 
Mates notions of prerogative prevail? Had the doctrines 
iſfion at once poſſeſſed our ' anceſtors ? 

By no means. It was not the power, it was not the 


authority of the king, which forced ; but it was the cha- 


The ſpirit of liberty exerted itſelf in favor of the patron 
of liberty. | 


A corrver parliament; a gende nobility, a ſervile 


cHARrD the fecond, or an EpwarD the third, equally and in- 
diſcriminately. But a free, a generous, a virtuous people, 


facrifice every thing, except liberty, to a prince like Epwaxp 
the third, and liberty is a facrifice which a prince like him 


be well governed with eaſe ; and it ought to be hard to go- 
vern them ill. They will de more for a prince whom they 
love and eſteem, than he has a right to expect from them. If 
they do leſs for a prince whom they deſpiſe or hate, they are 
ſurely very excuſable. 


IN order to render this example ſtill ſtronger and more uſe- 
ful, it may be proper to point out, beſides his general charac- 
ter, ſome of thoſe particulars in the conduct of EDWaRD the 
third, which probably induced his people to ſacrifice their 
eftites; and their lives too, ſo chearfully in a cauſe, to which, 


under other princes, . they had been ſo averſe... 
$5112 8 | Ix 
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Ix the firſt place, as his father Epwarp' the ſecond loſt his 
crown and his life, in the moſt miſerable manner, by ſuffering 
himſelf to be governed by his miniſters, and protecting them 
from the reſentments of the people; ſo his ſon very early ex- 
erted his own authority, and freed himſelf Poem the guardi- 

anſhip, or rather ſubjection, of the queen and MozxTines, 
who had long oppreſſed the — and diene * 
young king by their ſcandalous conduct. 71 | 


Tux next reaſon; Gs to have been hen Tho- he was 
magnificent in his court, yet he limited, with great care, 
the exactions of his purveyors, kept a ſevere hand -over 
them, and ſuffered no more to be levied. on his peop le; than 
what the neceſſary expence of his — nme =o 
ſaved for his penple, ral | pat: for Walle J ei wt 10 N e 
0 dene taxes laid in bis 2 were © laid — x 
fible and important ſervices, wherein the honor at leaſt 
of the nation was concerned; which every man knew and. 


e ; | 33.02 3 85 FF $33 27 * 


Behn The Wain were. leſlened bet 1 27 12 5 
economy, which is ſo rarely found, or even underſtood.) I 
mean not only that inferior con , which conſiſts in the 
management of the receipts and iſſues of the public revenue; 
but that ſuperior economy, which conſiſts in contriving the 
great ſchemes of negotiation and action. When the talents 
for this economy are wanting in thoſe who. govern, the pub- 
lic pays for their want of genius; and the prince's, or mini- 
ſter's errors, are ſo many additional. taxes on the people. 
When theſe talents are not wanting, the very reverſe hap- 
pens. The genius of the prince, or miniſter, comes in 
aid of the public charge. Much is ſaved ; ; and art and. 
management "ripple it aL” >; 


EDWaRD 
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Ewa the third began his war againft France, in con- 
junction with German allies. He ſaw no better expedient 
at that time. But as ſoon as fortune and intrigue had pro- 
cured it for him, he took another, ſhorter, cheaper, and more 
effectual method. He ſupported the earl of Moxroxr, com- 
petitor with CHARLES of Blois, for the dutchy of Brittany. 
« Avecques les Allemans, & les Brabangons, ſays Frotssazr, 
ce il n'avoit riens fait, ſors deſpendre groſſement; & Vavoit 
t mene & demenè les ſiegneurs de l' empire, qui avoient prints 
e ſon or & ſon argent, ainſy qu' ills avoient voulu, & riens fait. 
gi deſcendit à la requeſte du comte joyeuſement, &c.“ 
That is, „with the Germans and the Brabangons, all he 
« had been able to do was to ſpend great ſums of money. 
The princes of the empire, who had taken as much as 
ce they would of his gold and his filver, and had done no- 
c thing for it, were accuſtomed to amuſe him, and to tire 


« him out. He condeſcended therefore to the requeſt of 
« the earl very joyfully. 


FirTHLY, It was not owing to his ſucceſs that the people 
had a good opinion of his enterprizes, and promiſed them- 
felves an happy iffue, how difficult, or dangerous ſoever 
theſe enterprizes might appear. Their confidence was placed, 
and very juſtly, in thoſe qualities, and that tenor of conduct, 
which they obſerved in their king, and to which his prodi- 

tous ſucceſs was owing. No man contrived, prepared, re- 

lved with more phlegm, or acted with greater fire; the 
reverſe of his ſucceſſor, who reſolved raſhly, and executed 
irreſolutely. He waited ſometimes for opportunities, but 
he always improved them when they happened ; and thoſe 
accidents which govern or dictate the meaſures, and perpe- 
tually ſhift the fluctuating ſchemes of weak governments, 
were bent by this great prince to ſerve the wiſeſt and 


moſt ſteady purpoſes. 


Sixr lr, 
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SixTHLY, If he drained away ſome of the national wealth 
by taxes, he reſtored it very amply again, by the great care 
he took of extending and improving trade; by which he 
opened new mines of treaſure; and, for a few! temporary con- 
tributions, enriched his peo le to future generations. A prince, 
who adds to the national ſtock, has a right to ſhare the ad- 

vantage he procures, and may demand ſupplies from his 
people without bluſhing. But a prince Who lives a rent - 
charge on the nation he governs, who fits on his throne, like 
2 monſtrous drone in the middle of an hive, d all the 
combs of their honey, and neither making beige fo the 
induſtrious bees to make any; ſuch a Prince, 1 ſay, ought to 
bluſh at every grant he receives from a people, who never re- 
ceived any benefit from him. The duke of Grovess Tz told 
Richanp the ſecond, on his reſtoring Breſt to the duke of 
Brittany, that he ſhould have taken a town by his own. 
valor and conduct, before he what his anceſtors had 
left him. Much to the ſame purpoſe — an oppreſſed 
people juſtly anſwer a craving prince. ve in- 
ereaſed the riches and ad advanced the prof e 

t 


ou will have ſome right to make theſe demands upon 1 
be dl den we d bt cee | 
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* HE glorious ' ſcene of government which diſplayed 

{itſelf in the reign of Epwary the third, was ftrange- 
ly altered on the ſucceſſion of Ricyarp the ſecond; a violent, 
haughty, obſtinate and weak prince; whoſe reign, as one of 
our hiſtorians obſerves, © affords but little matter that may 
c ſhine in hiſtory ; and cannot boaſt of any one great and di- 
' << ſtinguiſhed captain; any one memorable battle, or impor- 
tant ſiege; but prorogations of truces, abſtinences, ſuffer- 
* ances, patiences, tolerances were the language and amuſe- 
© ment of the times; and treaties were all the while kept on 
* foot for a perpetual peace; treaties, ſays he, hitherto truit- 
« leſs, illuſory and'impracticable.” oo hoon be 
Ir muſt be confeſſed that the reins of government hung 
pretty looſe in the hands of Epwasp the third, towards the 
latter end of his reign ; from whence proceeded the growth 
of thoſe factions which diſturbed the beginning of his grand- 
ſon's reign. Some part of this was owing, very probably, to 
the abuſe of WIckILIrrE's doctrines ; more to the cruel treat- 
ment which the inferior part of the commonalty received. 
The lords grew tyrants, and the commons rebels. But theſe 
commotions were ſoon ſuppreſſed by the united force of the 
reſt of the nation ; much ſooner, and with conſequences leſs 
fatal than in other countries, where rebellion and popular in- 
ſurrections ſeem to have been the epidemical diſtempers of 


that age. 


* Mr. Fa AxcklIx was taken up for printing this paper and the preceding one, 
on the reign of Epwarp the third; but no farther proſecution hath been yet 


commenced againſt him on that account. | : 
2 R 
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Ix the ſpirit of faction was ſoon quelled among the com- 
mons, it prevailed openly, ſcandalouſly, and dangerouſly in 
the court. Something of it might be diſcerned, perhaps, 
among the lords, who oppoſed the court; even in the duke 
of GLoucesTER, the favorite of the people; in the duke of 
LaNnCasSTER, a Wiſe prince, and who ated long the mode- 
rating part; in ARUNDEL and others. Nothing of it was to 
be obſerved in the general proceedings of parliament, and in 
the national conduct. 


Tur juſtneſs of the character given before of Ricuard the 
ſecond, diſcovered itſelf very early in his actions. He had 
a a brutality and a good opinion of himſelf; one of which 
might have betrayed him into a diſcovery of what it was his 
intereſt to conceal, if the other had not made him capable 
of doing it, even on reflection. Hence came thoſe famous 
and fooliſh ſayings of this prince, which hiſtory has pre- 
ſerved, and which gave his people timely warning what they 
had to expect from him. Of his commons he faid, that 
« ſlaves they were, and ſlaves they ſhould be.” Upon an 
addreſs from parliament to remove his chancellor and trea- 
ſurer, his anſwer was, „that he would not remove, at their 


e requeſt, the meaneſt ſcullion out of his kitchen.” | 


However, he found men, as all princes may eaſily do, 
who flattered him in his vices and follies ; ſuch men, for in- 
ſtance, as Nevit, Vere, Poole, TRESSILIAN, and others; 
who, to faſten him to themſelves, made the nation odious 
to him; as they made him odious to the nation by their ra- 
pine, their inſolence, and by a weak adminiſtration ; which 
expoſed the kingdom to be invaded by the Scots, and 
threatened and inſulted by the French. | 


Vor. I. Cu DvuxrinG 
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Dvxins all this time, parliaments met frequently, and gave 
neceſſary ſupplies; ſome grievances they redreſſed; but bore 
the mal-adminiſtration of the court faction till the tenth 
of this king; when they proſecuted the favorites with great 
juſtice; with temper, and yet with vigor. They ſpared no- 
thing to provide for the defence of the kingdom by ſea and 
land ; and having put the adminiſtration, for a time, into the 
hands of perſons choſen by themſelves, gave the king ſuch a 
warning, as might have taught him to abandon a faction, and 
to throw himſelf on his people : but it proved in vain. His 
favorite miniſters perſuaded him that they ſuffered for his 
fake; that the aim of their enemies was to dethrone him by 
diſgracing them; and whilſt all the troubles of his reign were 
due to his ſupport of them, they made him believe that they 
ſuffered for executing his orders, and maintaining his autho- 
rity.---Nay, they repreſented to him that, by accuſing the 
counſellors, a man plainly ſhews that he believes the ſoverei 
incapable of governing; and that the readieſt way to diſcredit 
a prince, is perſuading his ſubjects, that he makes uſe of ill 
miniſters.---Theſe arguments and artifices, ridiculous as they 
ſeem, ſucceeded, and had their effect for ſome time longer. 


Tun deluded king entered into a cloſer conjunction than 
ever with his miniſters. _ He took their iniquities on himſelf; 
made their cauſe his own ; was privy to their plots of poiſon- 
ing their enemies ; of packing juries; of corrupting the judges 
to give opinions againſt law ; and to all that dirty work which 
they wanted, not he. Nay, by his encouragement they raiſed 
troops; and a battle was fought in their quarrel ; but they 
were defeated, and the fourteenth parliament, called the 
wonder-working parliament, having puniſhed the judges and 
miniſters with proper ſeverity, endeavored to reconcile the 
king and his people. They gave him great ſubſidies, and 
renewed their homage and fealty to him. . Even 
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Exxx all this ſtill proved in vain. No experience was ſuffi- 
cient to reclaim Ricard the ſecond. He governed tyranni- 
cally at home, and took a wife, and bought a peace from 
France. It is remarkable that the peace coſt him four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, much more than he got by his wife. 
His fayorite miniſters had before this time, endeavoured toper- 
ſuade him to give up Calais, and purchaſe the friendſhip of 
France, to him againſt the lords and others, who oppoſed 
him. This is not the laſt, nor leaſt inſtance of conducting 
foreign affairs purely with regard to the intereſt of miniſters, 


and without any to the honor and intereſt of the nation. 


Taz ſactions among the great men were of double ad- 
vantage to the king for a time. | 


FizxsT, the body of the people, who ſhewed themſelves ſuf- 
ficiently animated with a ſpirit of liberty, grew cool in eſpouſ- 
ing the quarrels of the lords, after they thought liberty ſecured 
by the proceedings of parliament, in the tenth year of this 
king; and tho' many particular actions of violence, of trea- 
chery, and of cruelty, were committed by Ricnaxp the ſe- 
— they bore all with the greateſt patience for ſeveral years. 


— In the next place, theſe factions among the great men en- 
abled the king to divide them, to play one againſt the other; 
and to build up his tyranny on the ruins of both. His uncle, 
the duke of GroucesrER, was baſely betrayed, and barba- 
rouſly murdered by him. He procured a packed parliament, 
conſiſting of men impoſed on the ſhires and towns by the 
king's authority, wholly managed by court favorites, and 
which bent all it's endeavors to deſtroy the liberties and 
privileges of the people. With the help of ſuch a par- 
liament, he wreaked vengeance on thoſe who had oppoſed 

| Uu 2 him; 
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him; got his authority exalted above all law, and exerciſeq 
a moſt crue] tyranny. | 


Tux people till bore, and it is probable that the king, and 
others as well as he, imagined that they would be obliged to 
bear on, ſince the whole legiſlature united in their oppreſſion. 
But in this he was deceived. When the parſiament took the 
part of the people, the people followed the motions of parlia- 
ment. When they had no hopes from parliament, they fol- 
lowed the firſt ſtandard which was ſet up againſt the king. 
The ſame ſpirit of liberty, which had been fo flow to act 
under ſo many provocations, acted with the greateſt vigor, 
when it was leaſt expected. The king, at the head of an 
army in Ireland, the duke of Vonx at the head of another in 
England, and the earl of Salis ux at the head of a third, 
could do the king no fervice. The armies would not fight 
for the king againſt their country. The whole nation aban- 
doned him, or ated againſt him. Some of his miniſters were 
banged ; particularly thoſe who had been the great inftru- 
ments of taxing and oppreſſing the people. He was, at length, 
forced to refign, and to ſubſcribe an inſtrument with his own 
hand, by which he confeſſed himſelf unworthy to govern the 
kingdom any longer. This inſtrument of refignation was not 
only unanimouſly approved of in parliament, but articles of 
accuſation were ordered to be drawn up againſt him, to juſtify 
their reſolution of depoſing him. Theſe articles were thirty- 
five in number, ſetting forth the particulars of his miſgo- 
vernment; two of which are to this effect: 


« Tnar he had put the adminiſtration of the public affairs 
(© in the hands of unexperienced and ill-defigning perſons, to 
the great damage of the people, who were loaded with 
« exceſſive taxes. | | | 
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« TyarT in his negotiations with bee pr inces, he had 
0 


« made uſe of ſo many oquiragutiong. and phiſtries, that 
« none would take his word any more.” 


IT is veryoblerrable, that theſe extremities fell upon Ri- 
cHARD the _ at a time when every thing ſeemed to con- 
tribute to his ſupport, in the exetciſe of that arbitrary power 
which he had aſſumed. Thoſe whom he had meoſt reaſon to 
fear, were removed either by violent death, or baniſhment; 
and others were ſecured in his intereſt by places, or favors at 
court. The great offices of the crown, and the magiſtraey 
of the whole kingdom, were put into ſuch hands as were fit 
for his deſigns ; | beſides , he had @ parliament entirely 
at his devotion : but all theſe advantageous circumſtances 
ſcrved only to prove that a prince can have no real ſecurity 
againſt the juſt reſentments of an injured and exaſperated 
nation; 3 for, as Rayix obſerves upon the fad cataſtrophe of 
this reign, and that of Epwary' the ſecond; '* in ſuch go- 
« yernments as that of England, all endeavors" used by the 
« king to make himſelf abſolute; are on 16 many Ne to- 
« wards his own — Fl 


IT is farther Ae by anothes eminent writer upon this 
reign, which he juſtly calls a reign of favorites, “ that the 
« king in his ſaw himſelf forfaken by thoſe whom 
he ſhould have forſaken before; the very men, who had 
e ſo much flattered him with their exceſſive love and loyalty; 
« and like thoſe mean inſects, which live with a little warmth, 
„but ſhrink at any change of we they who had con- 
« tributed to all his errors in his proſperity, tranſplanted 
« their zeal into — new w fanſhine; as as his ſucceffor 
r es e e 191 94 5010 21 
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TA ROM the reigns! of Epwar the third, and Richaxp 
| the ſecond, we ſhall haſten downwards, as faſt as ſome 
neceſlary obſervations will permit. Thoſe of the princes of 
York and Lancaſter, form a period of more than eighty years, 
which paſſed in foreign and civil wars, in frequent revolutions 
of government, and in all thoſe diſorders which uſually ac- 
company and follow ſuch revolutions, 


Tux party of-Ricyazy the ſecond, even after the death of 
that unhappy prince, broke out into open:rebellion againſt 
HENRY the fourth: but their efforts were vain. + He held the 
crown faſt, which the parliament: had given him; and the 
chief of his oppoſers periſhed in their attempts. Happy had 
it been, if they alone had ſuffered ; but here we muſt obſerve - 
a neceſſary and cruel, conſequence of faction. As it oppreſſeth 
the whole community, if it ſucceeds; ſo it often draws op- 
preſſion, not on itſelf alone, but on the whole community, 
when it fails. The attempts to dethrone HENRY the fourth, 
juſtified him, no doubt, in ſupporting himſelf by a military 
force. They excuſed him likewiſe, very probably, in the minds 
of many, for governing with a ſevere hand; for doing ſeveral 
illegal and tyrannical actions; for invading the privileges of 

arliament, at leaſt in the point of elections; and for obtain- 
ing, by theſe means, frequent and heavy taxes on the people : 
for as all this might appear the harder, becauſe it happened in 
the reign of a king who had no title to his crown but the good- 
will of the people, and the free gift of parliament ; ſo it might 
appear, on the other hand, the leſs grievous, becauſe ſome part 
of it was rendered neceſſary by the oppoſition which a factign 


5 made 
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made to a parliamentary eſtabliſhment ;' and becauſe the' reſt 


of it was repreſented, perhaps, under that umbrage, to be 
ſo likewiſe, by the court logic of that age, | 


A yEoPLE may be perſuaded to bear patiently a great deal 
of oppreſſion, as long as they can be perſuaded that they bear 
it only to defend their own choice, and to maintain their own 
acts; but if they diſcover this to be nothing more than a pre- 
tence, by which ſuch powers are kept up as are unneceſſary to 
their ſecurity, and dangerous to their liberty; by which the 
wealth of the whole nation is drained into the coffers of a 
few; and by which, in one word, they become expoſed to 
ruin by the very means which they took to avoid it ; it cannot 


be expeaed that they will be patient ver long. | 


If-deſerves particular notice, that altho' Hzxxv the fourth 
was willing to ſhew his clemency, at the beginning of his 
reign, by inflicting a very {light puniſhment on the wicked 
and hated minifters of the late king; yet it being alledged in 
their excuſe, that Ricnaxp had compelled them to act, the 
parliament took occaſion from thence to paſs an a&, by which 
it was declared that, for the future, compulſion ſhould be 
no legal excuſe to juſtify actions contrary to law. The 
reaſonableneſs and expediency of this a& are very manifeſt ; 
for it is the indiſpenſible duty of a good miniſter, to diſ- 
ſuade his majeſty from all illegal meafures ; or, if he can- 
not prevail, to quit his ſervice, rather than ſuffer himſelf 
to be made the inftrument of them: and if the com- 
mands of the prince were to be allowed a fufficient juſti- 
| fication, the prerogative of doing no wrong woald be ex- 


tended to miniſters, and nobody would be left accountable 
for mal-adminiſtration. 


In 
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I the: ſhort; but triumphant reign of H xxx the fiſth, the 


h of aden watrwids und Apt off Where bad no 


occaſion of exerting itſelf, at leaſt ſtruggle and in any 


ſignal manner, under a prince juſt, moderate and E ac- 


arg e e ee 


Fus . * his for bor Sei of fidiony anda dil 
cloſes an horrid ſcene of iniquity, folly, fnidueks, |: The ſcan- 
dalous management of public affairs, which brought infinite 
loſs and diſhonor to the nation, gave real occaſion, as well as 

retence, to commotions and — The contempti- 

ble character of the man who ſat on the throne; revived the 

of the faction of Vork. The faction of Lancaſter took 

the alarm. Moſt of the great and active men were attached to 

one fide or to the other, by obligation, by reſentment, by hopes, 

or by fears. The national intereſt was funk, to the ſhame of 
the nation, in * enüraler intereſt of ten families. 0 


Ix the civil wars, which happened a a century and an half or 
two centuries before this time, the point in diſpute was how 
the people ſhould be governed. In theſe we are ſpeaking of, 
the point in diſpute was Who ſhould govern. The firſt was 
worth contending for, and deſerved all the blood which was 
ſhed in the — But this cannot be ſaid of the laſt, which 
ought always to be looked upon with great indifference; ex- 
cept in caſes, where it has ſo immediate and neceſſary a tela- 


tion to the firſt, that ſecuring the firſt depends, in a great 
"meaſure, on ſettling the laſt. Such caſes have happened; and 


ular inſtances may be eaſily found; but the contrary 


partic 
caſcs, where men have t for governors, without regard to 
ernment, are eaſy to be found likewiſe; and that was 


gov 
plainly the caſe of the two factions of Vork and Lancaſter. 
Tur 


5 
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Tus parliaments in thofe days ſeemed to be in another 


temper ; very little concerned who was king, and very much 
to preſerve the conſtitution. In the many revolutions which 
happened, each fide would have the parliament for them. 
Whatever titles they ſet up, they were glad to hold the crown 
by the grant, or by the confirmation of parliament. The 
parliament wiſely complied, whoever prevailed. The. chance 
of war determined who ſhould be king; at one time Hxx 
the ſixth, at another Epwazn the fourth, and the parliament 
accordingly placed them on the throne, and ſettled their 
government. F | 


Turks is another obfervation which ought: to be made, 
before we leave this period of time. The reigns of Ricuarp» 
the ſecond, and Henzv the fourth had ſhewn the dangerous: 
conſequences of that influence which the crown had ob- 
tained in the elections of members of parliament. The 
watchful ſpirit of liberty was ſoon alarmed; and prevailed to 
make ſuch regulations about elections, and about the quali- 
fications of the electors and the elected, as ſeemed: at that 
time ſufficient to prevent this influence for the future. 
Theſe regulations appear in ſeveral. laws, made during the 
reigns of the three Lancaſtrian princes z. and our elections 
proceed, in a great meaſure, upon them to this very day. 
I heſe regulations have required, and. muſt, in the nature of 
things, require to be altered, as the courſe of accidents, or 
the change of national circumſtances ſhall: ſuggeſt reaſons: 
for ſo doing. But. then: ſuch: alterations have been, and 
ought always to be contrived: ſo as to adapt them better, 
and to. enforce them more ſtrongly ; becauſe the principle 
on which. they are founded, can never vary, and is ſo eflential: 
to the preſervation: of liberty, that if it be loſt, and if a 
practice in oppoſition to it ſhould: ever prevail, the ballance 
« our government would be that moment loſt, and the 
Vol. I. X x Britiſh: 
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Britiſh conſtitution left at the mercy of any ambitious prince, 
ar wicked miniſter. TI% 6: Of | 

Fox this reaſon, Mr. Rar obſerves very juſtly, „ that 
«© there are but two ways of depriving the Eaplich of their 
« liberties; either by laying aſide erke or bribing 
them. And in another place he ſays, that the Engliſh 
« freedom will be at an end, whenever the court invades 
4 the free election of parliaments.” b 


Ir is neceſſary to inſiſt upon this obſervation a little; be- 
cauſe it hath been ridiculed, tho' dully, and great pains have 
been taken to explode the doctrine contained 1n it, which was 
laid down in theſe words. In a conftitution like ours, the 
s ſafety of the whole depends on the ballance of the parts; 
e and the ballance of the parts on their mutual independency 
c on each other. Theſe words, it ſeems, even with thoſe of 
Tarvanus to explain them, convey no idea to the London 
2 but this will be found, as I apprehend, to be 

is fault, or his defect, not OLpcasTLe's. A man born 
without the ſenſe of hearing, or ſtopping his ears, and de- 
termined at any rate not to hear, may be deaf to the voice 
of SrENTOR himſelf. 


I 8#aLL not enter into any altercations with the London 

Journaliſt, nor go out of the road to have the honor of ſuch 

company. But when I meet. him in my way, 1 ſhall en- 

counter him frankly, without the leaſt fear of being cruſhed 

by the weight of his arguments; or, which is more, by the 
power of his patron, - «Ri 


To ſay, like this author, that the carrying on of buſineſs, 


and maintaining government by powers abſolutely PR 
* 40 | 
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ec and abſolutely independent, i is a meer Utopian ſcheme, muſt 


proceed from ignorance or folly.” Have not powers, ab- 

ſolutely diſtin& and independent, been joined by federal uni- 
ons? Are no ſuch examples to be found, even at this day? 
Has not this been brought about- by the very reaſon given to 

prove that it can never happen; becauſe men agree when they 
ſee reaſon for agreement; and they ſee reaſon for agreement, 
when they ſee their intereſt in agreeing? OszoꝶN could not 
be in earneſt, when he let ſuch ſtuff fall from his pen. He 
meant to elude the argument, and to perplex his readers, or 
he meant nothing. But this ſhall not paſs. The matter is 
too important. He ſhall be talked too as he defires, without 
a metaphor; and what has been Tra n be applied to⸗ 


our be eee 


A KN of Great Bin- that ſupreme Agnes who” 
has a negative voice in the legiſlature. He is entruſted with 
the executive power, and ſeveral other powers and privil 
which we call prerogatives, are annexed to this truſt. The 
two houſes of parliament have their rights and privileges; 
me of which are common to both, others particular to each. 
They prepare, they paſs bills, or they refuſe to paſs ſuch as are 
ſent to them. They addreſs, repreſent, adviſe, remonſtrate. 
The ſupreme judicature reſides in the lords. The commons 
are the grand inqueſt of the nation, and to them it belongs 


likewiſe to judge of 8 expences, and to Sire ſupplies: 
accordingly. 


Ir the legiſlative as well as the executive power, was wholly 
in the king, as in ſome countries, he would be- abſolute; 
if in the lords, our government would. be. an ariſtocracy; 
if in the commons, a democracy. It is this diviſion of 
power, theſe diſtinct privileges attributed to the king, to 

Xx 2 the 
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the lords, and to the commons, which cenſtitute à Airniteq = 


monarchy. | 


Acain : as they conſtitute a limited monarchy, ſo the 
wiſdom of our government has provided, as far as hu- 
man wiſdom can provide for the preſervation of it, by 
this diviſion of power, and by theſe diſtinct privileges. 
If any one part of the three which compoſe our govern- 
ment, mould at any time uſurp more power than the 
law gives, or make an ill uſe of a legal power, the other 
two parts may, by — their ſtrength, reduce this 
power into it's proper bounds, or correct the abuſe of it; 
nay, if at any time two of theſe parts ſhould concur in 
uſurping, or abuſing power, the weight of the third may, 

at leaſt, retard the miſchief, and give time and chance for 

preventing it. 2} 371 n 


Tuts is that ballance which has been ſo much talked of, 
and this is the uſe of it. Both are plain to common ſenſe, 
and to experience; as will appear farther in the courſe of 
theſe remarks, where we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew, how 
often the proper uſe of this ballance has ſaved our conſtitu- 
tion; and to what misfortunes we have been expoſed by 
the neglect, or improper uſe of it. 


Sixcꝝ this diviſion of power, and theſe diſtinct privileges 
conſtitute and maintain our government, it follows that the 
confuſion of them tends to deſtroy it. This propoſition is 
therefore true; that, in a conſtitution like ours, the ſafety of 
the whole depends on the ballance of the parts. Let us {cc 
whether it be true, that the ballance of the parts conſiſts in 
their mutual independency. . 


7 To 
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Jo ſpeak again without any metaphor, the power, which 
the ſeveral parts of our government have of controling and 
checking one another, may be called a dependeney on one 
another, and may be argued for by thoſe who want to throw 
darkneis round them, as the dependency oppoſed to the inde- 
pendency, mentioned in the propoſition. But the fallacy is 
groſs. We have ſhewn that this power of controul in each, 
which reſults from the diviſion of power amongſt all the parts 
of our government, is neceſſary to che preſervation of it: and 
chus a ſort of conſtitutional dependency, if I may have leave 
to expreſs myſelf in that manner, is created among them ; but 
this mutual ency cannot be oppoſed to the indepen- 
dency pleaded for. On the contrary, this mutual dependency 
cannot ſubſiſt without ſuch an independency; for whenever 
this independency is loſt, the mutual dependeney is that 
moment changed into a particular, conftant dependeney of 
one part on two; or, which is till more unreaſonable, of 
two parts on one The conſtitutional dependency, as I have 
called it for diſtinction's ſake, conſiſts in this; that the 
proceedings of each part of the government, when they come 
forth into action and affect the whole, are liable to beex- 
amined and controuled by the other parts. The indepen- 
dency pleaded for conſiſts in this; that the reſolutions of 
each part, which direct theſe proceedings, be taken inde- 
pendently and without any influence, direct or indirect, on 
the others. Without the firſt, each part would be at liberty 
to attempt deſtroying the ballance, by uſurping or abuſing 
power; but without the laſt, there can be no ballamce at 
all. I will illuſtrate this, by ſuppoſing a prince, who claims 
and exerciſes -a right of levying money without conſent of 
parliament,” He could not be oppoſed effectually, if the 
two houſes. of parliament had not a' right to oppoſe him, to 
call his miniſters to account; and to make him feel that, 


far 
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| far | from being abſolute, he was under this conſtitutional 
dependency; but he would not be oppoſed at all, if the two 
houſes of parliament were under his influence, and incapa- 
ble of directing their proceedings independently of him. 
One would be aſhamed to inſiſt thus much on a point ſo 
very clear, if ſome men were not ſo hardened to all ſenſe of 
ſhame, as to maintain the contrary; and that there are men 
capable of doing this, is one of thoſe melancholy ſymptoms 
which characterize the preſent age. I could almoſt appeal 
to the cool thoughts, and the private reflections of ſome of 
theſe writers, whether any : thing can be more ſcandalous 
than the taſk they have undertaken, To ſkreen their pa- 
trons, they endeavour to diſtinguiſh: us out of our greateſt 
national advantages; as was obſerved in the caſe of Dunkirk. 
To reconcile the minds of men to ſuch meaſures as their 
patrons may want, and as no honeſt man will take, they 
endeavor to demoliſh the very corner ſtones on which the 
whole fabrick of liberty reſts. Their iniquity, it muſt be 
confeſſed, is very ſyſtematical. When they write for cor- 
ruption, they write for the means. When they write for 
the dependency of the parliament on the court, they write 
for the end. Well might Orpcasrus ſay of theſe writers, 
| their patrons and abettors, that the maſk was pulled off 
4 on: one ſide. Let me conjure them, in the name of mo- 
deſty, to call themſelves whigs no longer. It is time they 
mould lay that appellation aſide, ſince it will not be hard 
to prove, from the general tenor of their writings, that the 
maxims they advance, the doctrines they inculcate, and the 
conduct they recommend, lead to the deſtruction of civil 
liberty, as much as the political leſſons of SHORT ER, Max- 
-WARING,, or archbiſhop Làaun himſelf. They and their fol- 
lowers declared themſelves directly againſt liberty. To plead 
for it was almoſt blaſphemy ; and to aſſert it little leſs _ 
113 
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the fin againſt» the Holy Ghoſt, achbrding to the doctrines 
taught by thoſe divines. Such abſurdities made few con- 
verts in thoſe days; and the preachers of them would meet 
with the utmoſt contempt in theſe. But the writers, of 
whom we now complain, affect to maintain the cauſe of 
liberty, whilſt they betray it. They aſſert the principles of 
liberty in general, and ſometimes reaſon upon them well 
enough; but when they apply them to particular caſes, they 
prevaricate, evade, and exert all their poor endeavors to 
turn the cannon of liberty againſt herſelf. The others had 
faenum in cornu. They put mankind on their guard againſt 
them, and were the true promoters of all the miſchief and 
confuſion which followed, when the nation run into the 
utmoſt extremes, in oppoſition to them. Theſe men in- 
ſinuate themſelves as friends to liberty. They are looked 
upon as ſuch by ſome few perſons, who mean well to liberty, 
even at this time; and yet they are almoſt wholly employed 
in promoting that which is deſtructive of liberty, and incon- 
ſiſtent with it, corruption and dependency. Laup and the 
others endeavored openly to lop the brances and cut down 
the tree; but theſe men are privately poiſoning the root of 
liberty. The power of the court, and the authority of the 
lawyers could not make the levying ſhip-money paſs ſor 
law, nor prevail on the nation to bear it. But if it were 
poſſible to ſuppoſe an houſe of commons as dependent as 
theſe lawyers, (and they would be as dependent, if the doc- 
trines which we oppoſe prevailed amongſt them) the nation 
might then be loaded with taxes, oppreſſed with debts, and 
reduced to the greateſt miſery by law. Our liberties, as 
well as our eſtates, might be taken from us. We might be 
legally undone. Theſe are poſſible confequences of ſuch 
doctrines. It they are not probable, we owe no thanks to 
the weekly preachers of them. The nature of our preſent 


ſettlement, 
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ſettlement, which is built. on the foundation of Ss, 1 
intereſt and honor of the prinee now on the throne, as well 


as of all, his illuſtrious poſterity, are our © no thanks tothe 
do che 


theſe, dangers; but ſtill I ſay, we owe no than 
writers on the lide of the mini. 

Inaun dwelt pretty uch pan his 2 to ſhew what 
is the real, deſign of theſe remarks; ay, FE will venture to 
add that thoſe mac * who) oppoſe, ſuch: doQtrines as we: have 
been oppoſing, will appear at "laſt to be the trueſt friends to 
his majeſty king GORE, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; 
which can ſubſiſt only 1 de principles _ le it 
was er eſtabliſhed. 
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F the reign of Henzv the aach was a ts of fation, 

thoſe of the houſe of Vork were ſo likewiſe. The popu- 
larity, bravery, cruelty, raſhneſs, uxoriouſneſs, incontinence 
of EDwanD the fourth; in ſhort, his good and his bad qualities 
worked the different effects of ſu pporting, exaſperating and in- 
creaſing factions. The MB of Hinzy the de ach s queen 
and of _ earl of Waxwick, to mention no more of the prin- 


cipal actors on that blood — 2 e to maiagaie 406 
aggravate this national | 


4 


Is theſe long continynd lung ep . whole cation be- 
came YO and the factions of Vork and Lancaſter grow- 
ing every day more animated and better diſciplined, we are 
not to wonder that they fought uſque ad internecionem ; 
at leaſt, till the field of & battle, the ſcaffold, and ſome theatres 
of cleandatiing murthers had left no man on one ſide alive, 
who was in a condition to oppoſe 8 give i to the 
other. But that which may very our wonder, is 
that EpwarD the fourth, having — al to himſelf and his 
family the poſſeſſion of the 5 by the murther of HENRY 
the ſixth, and his ſon, and by the total defeat of the whole 
Lancaſtrian party, ſhould ſuffer two new factions to be nurſed 
up, which divided his own party, occaſioned. the murther of 
his ſons, and by eſtabliſhing the ſhort-lived tyranny of his 
brother, 3 the earl of Ricymonp: to the throne, and 
junk for ever the houſe of Vork in that of Lancaſter, | 


EpwarD the fourth's queen was the original cauſe of allthis 
miſchief, and a principal ſufferer herſelf in the courſe of it. 
Vol. I. * | She 
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She was reſolved to govern at any rate; and Rayin obſerves, 
ce that as her being queen gave her no manner of title to 
c meddle with the affairs of the public, ſhe knew how to 
* manage that matter another way; namely, by the influ- 
<« ence the had over the king. Tho' Epwarp often proved 
« falſe to her, ſhe bore it very patiently, and never Rewe 
cecher uneaſineſs at it. BDW AND, charmed to find himſelf 
_ © at liberty to purſue his inclinations, without danger of 

„ continual reproaches, repaid her moderation with the moſt 
ce obliging and condeſcending behavior; of which ſhe knew 
ic how to make a good uſe.” She maintained this aſcend- 
ant over her huſband to the laſt, and for a little oomplaiſance, 
which coſt her nothing in preſent, ſhe purchaſed a de- 
gree of power in the ſtate, which coft her dear in conſe- 
quence, by alienating the affections of the people from her 
huſband during his life, and ruining his family afterwards, 
as T have hinted before. Io # 11565 511 bas ,poviovs: 

„ Hex aim was, according to-Rapin, to ſecure her power 
during the king's life, and in caſe ſhe furvived him, to make 
<« ſure of the government of the kingdom, in the name of the 
prince her ſon, when he ſhould come to be on the throne ; 
« but-by a fatality, not unuſual to the beſt-laid projects, this 
every thing proved the occaſion of her own, and her fa- 
ec mily's ruin. th 382 FC 209 | | 
I cannot think, as Rar ſeems to do, that her project 
deſerved to be ranked amongſt thoſe which are the beſt laid. 
It appears to be the narrow project of a woman, who had 
cunning, inſinuation, and the ſpirit of intrigue, with much 

ride and ambition; but wanted that extenſive knowledge, 
and that ſuperior genius, ſuch as CarHERINEH of Medicis, and 
our queen ELIZAE TR poſſeſſed, which is neceſſary to conduct 


ſo great a deſign as her paſſion prompted her to 1 ar" ; 
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for what was her project? Was it to acquire an intereſt in the 
nation, by deſerving well of it? Nothing leſs. It was fingly 
this; to form a faction at court, by raiſing her relations and 
immediate dependents, which ſhould be wholly her own, and 
into whoſe hands ſhe might throw all the power and profit 
which the king had to beſtow.” She had the good luck to 
compaſs this deſign, and trĩiumphed, no doubt very wiſely, in 
her great fucceſs. Surrounded by her creatures, ſhe looked 
no farther than that circle, and either took no notice of the 
temper of the nation, or judged of it by the temper of the 
court.” But the riſe of this faction immediately formed ano- 
ther, and eſtabliſhed the diſtinction of antient and new nobi- 
lity. The former had the true natural ſtrength, which great 
eſtates in land and effablifhed credit in the nation gave them. 
The latter had no ſtrength of their own, none but that ad- 
ventitious ſtrength; which aroſe from etuployments and favor 
at court. They brought nothing to court, which could make 
the court amends for the envy and diſcontent which their ele- 
vation created. To ſupply this, two things were done; which 
ſerved, perhaps, to fortify the queen in her deluſion, and 
thereby made the ruin of her ambitious projects the furer. All 
thoſe who were not in the w- graces'of her faction, were 
difgraced at court, and in effect baniſhed from it. Nay they 
were perſecuted by the power of it; as the duke of CLA 
RENCE, the king's own brother, was even to death. The 
names of the parties of York and Lancaſter might fubfiſt and 
be made uſe of on proper occaſions ; but in reality, the be- 
ing for or againſt the party of the queen, was the ſole diſ- 
tinction which prevailed ; and even the friends of the houſe 
of York, whom the queen did not affect, were debarred 
from having the king's ear, cepting only three of his old 
and moſt faithful fervants, 6 maintained themſelves 


againſt her and her faction. I mean STarrord duke of 
Buckingham, HasTinGs and STANLEY. - 
1 | ANOTHER | 
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Axor method which this queen took to ſtrengthen her- 
ſelf and her faction, was by rak: up money by illegal and 
oppreſſive means; particularly by ſettin e on foot 
againſt the rich men of the kingdom, ſeveral of whom were 
arraigned of high treaſon, and encouraging the judges to get 
them found guilty at any rate. Ha obſerves in his 
hiſtory of this king, — as their wealth was the principal 
cc evidence againſt them, tho their perſons were acquitted, 
« their eſtates were. found guilty.” 


Tus ſame hiſtorian obſerves farther, © that the memory of 
« theſe carriages hithertofore, in a buſineſs that concerned 
« the life of a man reputed innocent, drew the world into 
e much fear that he would now decline to rigor. Neither 
« was the king totally excuſed, altho this cruel avarice was 
« laid to the queen, who having a numerous iſſue and kin- 
« dred, by 4, raiſed up 2 N + higheſt titles, was almoſt 
cc DTT. for lupportane of their W to rack the 
cc Kingdoms + 


Epwazp ſeemed ſenſible — his death, of the miſ- 
chievous conſequences which this conduR, and the claſhing 
of two factions might produce. He endeavored to prevent 
them, by © reconciling the two parties; a poor expedient! 
« as addi juſtly obſerves, which could not <P produce 


ce the effect he expected. 


Tux duke of Groucksrzx, who concealed his deſign till 
his brother's death, took advantage of theſe factions. He 
made his court publicly to the queen, and held a private 
correſpondence with the oppoſite party. Nay he found means, 
by fomenting it, to raiſe a third for himſelf, 


IAE 
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I navs; dwelt the longer in this place, on the ſtrange 
turns and cruel effects of faction; becauſe I believe, no 
example can be produced out of any hiſtory, which ſets 
them in a ftronger light; and becaule this period of time 
affording but ſmall matter to recommend the ſpirit of li- 
berty, which had little to do in the tranſactions of it, I ima-. 
gine that pointing out the fatal conſequences of the con- 
trary ſpirit, which then prevailed, may anſwer the ſame end, 
as expoſing of vice is frequently the ſtrongeſt recommenda- 


tion of virtue. | 


Bor ve muſt not imagine, notwithſtanding all the con- 
trary appearances in this period, that the ſpirit of liberty was 
abſolutely extinguiſhed. Tho' that flame was loſt, for the 
moſt part, in the conſtant. glare of faction, yet it was ſtill 
alive; and by living, preſerved the conſtitution of our go- 
vernment during the whole courſe of theſe civil wars. 


Ir we look cloſely into theſe ſcenes of confuſion, we may 
diſcover many particular inſtances of the operations of this 
ſpirit. Such were the difficulties and delays oppoſed to the 
grant of tonnage and poundage, for nine years together; and 
the many reſtrictions added to this grant, when it was at laſt 
obtained by Epwarp the fourth. Other inſtances to the ſame 
purpoſe might be quoted; but we chuſe to inſiſt on a more 

neral obſervation, already mentioned by us, which runs 
through the whole period, and is ſo ſtrongly vouched by hi- 
ſtory as to admit of no cavil. W | 


Taz obſervation we are going to make, contains a memo- 
rable exception to this propoſition, which is but too generally 
true, that the ſpirit of liberty and the ſpirit of faction are in- 
compatible, and cannot lang ſubſiſt together. The virtue of 
our anceſtors made this exception; and if it hath been remem- 

bered 
5 
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bered to their ſhame, that they ſunk the national intereſt in 
the particular intereſt of two families; it ought to be remem- 
bered to their honor, that they did ſo in this ſingle point only, 
who ſhould reign, and in no other. We took notice, in a 
former paper, that upon every revolution, each fide engaped 
the parliament for them, and that whoever prevailed, the par- 
liament wiſely complied. * This conduct, which laſted from 
Richaxp the ſecond down to Ricyary the third, preſerved 
cour liberties ; but it could not have been purſued, nor could 

our liberties by conſequence have been preſerved, if the ſpirit 
of liberty had not been latent in the hearts of thoſe very men 
who ſeem to breathe nothing but faction. How could it have 
happened that the ſole title of conqueſt was ever eſtabliſhed in 
ſo many revolutions brought about by the ſword, if the actors 
in them had not been ſtrongly affected with a love and reve- 
rence for the free conſtitution of our government? Theprinces 
of York and Lancaſter themſelves were willing, nay defirous 
to have a parliamentary confirmation of their titles, real or 
pretended. But how came they to be ſo defirous of it? How 
came they to think it neceſſary? The cafe is plain. The 
temper of their parties and of their armies begot this neceſſity. 
The ſpirit of liberty prevailed enough in the whole body of 
the nation, out of which theſe parties and armies were com- 
poſed, to preſerve the principles of public freedom, tho not 
enough to preſerve the public peace. Each fide contended 
to have a king of their own party; but neither ſide would 
have a tyrant.---They facrificed their lives to faction; but 
would not give up their liberties. The victorious armies 
led their kings to the foot of the throne; but carried them 


no farther. 


Tus author of the Short hiſtory of ſtanding armies obſerves 
that, “in all the wars of York and Lancafter, whatever party 


<« prevailed, we do not find they ever attempted to keep 2 
« ftand- 
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e ſtanding army. Such was the virtue of thoſe times, ſays 
e he, that they would rather run the hazard of forfeiting their 
<« heads and eſtates to the rage of the oppoſite party, than cer- 

«.tainly enſlave their country, tho' they themſelves were to 
be the tyrants.”---This remark is juſt, as far as it goes; 
and it as far as that author wanted to carry it; but it 
is not fo full, nor carried fo far as hiſtory will warrant. That 
the princes, who obtained the crown by their Armies, did 
not attempt to govern by their armies afterwards, is moſt 
true, and may reflect ſome honor on thoſe princes, and on 
the heads of their parties. But there is ſomething more than 
this remarkable in the conduct of thoſe times; for even in 
the heat of victory, in the raptures of a ſucceſoful revolution, 
and before the armies could be diſbanded, we ſee theſe princes 
obliged to aſcend the ſteps of the throne in ſuch a manner, 
and under ſuch conditions, as the parliament thought fit to 
preſcribe, and as were not always agreeable to them. This, 
I am ſure, reflects great honor on the parliaments, who were 
actors in the laſt ſcenes of all theſe revolutions; and on the 
armies, who contented themſelves to become ſpectators in 
ſuch conjunctures.---We will take the firſt e which 
preſents itſelf in theſe wars. 


Tus duke of LancasTzz was at the head of an army of 
ſixty thouſand men, when he came to the crown. The pro- 
clamation which he publiſhed the very day he was crowned, 
ſhewed how very unwilling he was to ſeem to hold his crown 
purely by right of election. He would gladly have ſet up that 
of conqueſt; or a title derived from Ricyazp the ſecond's 
refignation ; or a title by blood; or any title but the true 
one. Notwithſtanding this, he was obliged, when nothing 
could have obliged him but the ſenſe of his own party — 
army, to ſubmit to as formal an election as ever was made. 
The two houſes took notice of the blind claim of right 
which 
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bered to their ſhame, that they ſunk the national intereſt in 
the particular intereſt of two families; it ought to be remem- 
bered to their honor, that they did ſo in this ſingle point only, 
who ſhould reign, and in no other. We took notice, in a 
former paper, that upon every revolution, each fide engaged 
the parliament for them, and that whoever prevailed, the par- 
liament wiſely complied. ' This conduct, which laſted from 
Richaxp the ſecond down to Ricnanp the third, preſerved 


dur liberties; but it could not have been purſued, nor could 


our liberties by conſequence have been preſerved, if the ſpirit 
of liberty had not been latent in the hearts of thoſe very men 
who ſeem to breathe nothing but faction. How could it have 
happened that the ſole title of conqueſt was ever eſtabliſhed in 
ſo many revolutions brought about by the ſword, if the actors 
in them had not been ſtrongly affected with a love and reve- 
rence for the free conftitution of our government? Theprinces 
of York and Lancafter themſelves were willing, nay deſirous 
to have a parliamentary confirmation of their titles, real or 
pretended. But how came they to be ſo defirous of it? How 
came they to think it neceſſary ? The cafe is plain. The 
temper of their parties and of their armies begot this neceſſity. 
The fpirit of liberty prevailed enough in the whole body of 
the nation, out of which theſe parties and armies were com- 
poſed, to preſerve the principles of public freedom, tho not 
enough to preſerve the public peace.---Each fide contended 
to have a king of their own party; but neither fide would 
have a tyrant.--- They facrificed their lives to faction; but 
would not give up their liberties. The victorious armies 
led their kings to the foot of the throne ; but carried them 


no farther. 


Tus author of the Short hiſtory of ſtanding armies obſerves 
that, © in all the wars of York and Lancafter, whatever party 


<« prevailed, we do not find they ever attempted to keep ON 
| cc — 
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« ſtanding army. Such was the virtue of thoſe times, ſays 
he, that they would rather run the hazard of forfeiting their 
heads and eſtates to the rage of the oppoſite party, than cer- 
«.tainly enſlave their country, tho' they themſelves were to 
ebe the tyrants.”'---This remark is juſt, as far as it goes; 
and it as far as that author wanted to carry it; but it 
is not ſo full, nor carried ſo far as hiſtory will warrant. That 
the princes, who obtained the crown by their armies, did 
not attempt to govern by their armies afterwards, is moſt 
true, and may reflect ſome honor on thoſe princes, and on 
the heads of their parties. But there is ſomething more than 
this remarkable in the conduct of thoſe times; for even in 
the heat of victory, in the raptures of a ſucceſsful revolution, 
and before the armies could be diſbanded, we ſee theſe princes 
obliged to aſcend the fteps of the throne in ſuch a manner, 
and under ſuch conditions, as the parliament thought fit to 
preſcribe, and as were not always agreeable to them. This, 
I am ſure, reflects great honor on the parliaments, who were 
actors in the laſt ſcenes of all theſe revolutions; and on the 
armies, who contented themſelves to become ſpectators in 
ſuch conjunctures.---We will take the firſt example which 
preſents itſelf in theſe wars. 


Tus duke of LancasTzz was at the head of an army of 
| ſixty thouſand men, when he came to the crown. The pro- 
clamation which he publiſhed the very day he was crowned, 
ſhewed how very unwilling he was to ſeem to hold his crown 
purely by right of election. He would gladly have ſet up that 
of conqueſt; or a title derived from Ricyarp the ſecond's 
reſignation; or a title by blood; or any title but the true 
one. Notwithſtanding this, he was obliged, when nothing 
could have obliged him but the ſenſe of his own party an 
army, to ſubmit to as formal an election as ever was made. 
The two houſes took notice of the blind claim of right 
which 
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which he entered. They choſe him to be. king, upon the 
_ queſtion put to them, after having given their negative to the 
duke of Yorx, to his ſons, and to others, who were ſeverally 

propoſed in the ſame manner to them. They ſeem induſtri- 
ouſſy to have contrived and purſued, on this occaſion, a me- 
thod of proceeding as oppoſite as poſſible to the views and in- 
clination of this 2 whoſe army attended him, and whoſe 


rival was his priſoner. 


Ac; to take another example from the latter end of 
theſe wars. The battle of Northampton being won, and 
HE NRV the ſixth taken, the duke of Yorx haſtens out of Ire- 
land to put himſelf at the head of his party and his army. 
The parliament meets. The duke aſſerts his undoubted right 
by deſcent to the crown, which he demands as due to 
him, without any interpoſition of parliament. He ſhews 
the utmoſt, and even an indecent impatience to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. He is ſupported by his own party. He is 
oppoſed by others. But the matter is by all ſubmitted 
to the debate and deciſion of parliament. The debate 
itſelf muſt have been grievous enough to a prince ſo fond 
of a crown, and ſo much warmed with the notion of his 
hereditary right. But the deciſion of this affair muſt have 
wounded him to the quick. So little regard was paid to 
his right, that he was forced to content himſelf with 
leaving the crown on the head of HENRY the fixth dur- 
ing that prince's life, and not to have the proſpe& of 
ſucceeding to it, till after that prince's deceaſe ; which, 
by the way, was a point of the leſs value to him, becauſe he 
was older than HENRY the fixth, and could not hope to be 
the better for it, according to the courſe of nature. He ſub- 
mitted to all theſe mortifications ; and a very judicious hiſto- 
rian attributes his ſubmiſhon to his moderation; but I believe 


thoſe who fully conſider his former conduct, and his paſſionate 
behavior 
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behavior at this time, will hardly ſubfcribe to ſuch a judg- 
ment. His ſubmiſſion, like that of HENRVY the fourth, in 
the caſe before-cited, was a ſubmiſſion, which the temper | 
of his party rendered neceflary. They would not force the 
reſolutions of the two houſes; and why the two houſes 
would go no farther in his favor, at that juncture, might 
caſily be accounted for, if this were à proper place for that 
diſq "iGtion. After the battle of Wakefield, where the duke 
of Toe was killed, and that of St. Alban's, where the carl 
of Warwick was Bange the faction of Vork were deter- 
mined, by the dangers they had run, and by the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained, to balance no longer, but to ſet the crown 
on the head of che earl of Maxon; and yet they proceeded 
no otherwiſe than under the authority of parliament, which 
had ratified the agreement made between the late duke of 
Yorx and Henzv the ſixth. By one article of this agrec- 
ment it was ſtipulated, that if king Hznar broke it in any 
point, the crown and royal dignity ſhould immediately de- 
volve on the duke of Vokx, if alive; ot, in failure of him, 
on his next heir. The earl of WaRwIck therefore, in a kind 
of military aſſembly, (for a part of the army, at leaſt, was 
there) proceeded to the election of EDWwanD the fourth; 
but he proceeded on this foundation. The great efforts 
made to break this agreement and to defeat the effect of 5 
by king Henzy's queen, and the Lancaſtrian p 22 
interpreted, and not without color, as ſo many infractions 
of it. By conſequence, EDwWaAR che fourth had an imme- 
diate right to the crown, by virtue of the a& of parliament 
made in confirmation of this convention, KT, ew and 
convention were produced by Warwick, who cauſed them 
to be publickly read. The proceeding of this aſſembly, 
which hath a tumultuous air in hiſtory, was therefore in 
reality a proclamation of a king, made by authority of par- 
Vo. I. & liament, 
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hament, and not of an election of a king, without that 
authority. 


Lr us conclude, that if the ſpirit of faction hath, on 
ſome occaſions, prevailed over the ſpirit of liberty, ſo far as 
to defeat and even hs the deſigns of the latter; the 
ſpirit of liberty hath likewiſe revived, in it's turn, on other 
occaſions, and prevented the conſummation of that miſery 
which faction would naturally and of courſe have produced. 
Let us conclude that all ſtanding armies, for whatſoever pur- 
poſe inſtituted, or in whatſoever habit cloathed, may be 
eaſily made the inſtruments of faction; becauſe a body of 
men ſeparated, in many reſpects, from the reſt of the nation, 
conſtrained to different cuſtoms, and in ſome meaſure ſub- 
jected to different laws, may be eafily perſuaded that they 
have a different intereſt. Let us conelude that theſe caſuiſts 
in red, are the moſt dangerous in this reſpect, that having 
ſwords by their ſides, they are able at once to cut thoſe 
gordian knots which others muſt untie by degrees. But let 
us conclude, at the ſame time, that if a ſpirit of liberty be 
kept up in a free nation, it will be kept up in-the army of 
that nation; and that when it is thus kept up, tho' the 
ſpirit of faction may do great hurt, it eannot complete the 
public ruin. We ſee the truth of this obſervation exempli- 
fed near three centuries ago; and let us remember with 
gratitude, that the fame truth was again confirmed to us ne, 
longer ago than two and forty years. 
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NE of the hiſtorians of Britanny, if I remember right, 
| and I think it is AzcenTas, ſays the people of that 
dutchy grew ſo much tired with the diſputes between CaRLES 
of Blois and the MonyroxrTs, that the two parties agreed, juſt 
before a battle, to make an end of the quarrel at once, by 
taking off that prince, , againſt whom the fortune of the day 
ſhould declare itſelf.---Our anceſtors were very far from fol- 
lowing this example; but they ſeized the opportunity which 
was preſented to them, after Richasp the third had uſurped 
the throne, and murdered his nephews, of aboliſhing ty- 
ranny, and extinguiſhing faction. a er | 


Tus 2 of York and Lax cAS TER butchered: one ano- 
ther in ſuch a manner, that the right of the former centered 
ic ELIZ ABE TE, eldeſt daughter of Epwazp the fourth, and 
the pretenſions of the latter were allowed, by the whole Lan- 
caſtrian party, to belong to the carl of Richu op. This 
was the ſtate of the families. 


4 

Tux faction of York deteſted Ricuary for his uſurpation 
and cruelties. The faction of Lancaſter hated him bo his 
name; and neither the great qualities which he really had, 
nor the good qualities which he affected, could reconcile man- 
kind to his barbarity.--- This was the temper of the nation. 


Taz opportunity thus formed, was improved by the uni- 
verſal concurrence, which a ſpirit of liberty and a regard to 
the public good, independent of party, inſpired. The faction 
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of York became willing to receive a king of the houſe of 
Lancaſter ; and the party of Lancaſter a queen of the houſe 
of York. All parties laboured to unite the two roſes ; 
and faction itſelf was bent, in this fortunate conjuncture, 


to extirpate faction. 


Tun depoſition of Ricnanp, and the advancement of the 
earl of RicumonD to the throne, upon this expreſs condition, 


that he ſhould marry the princeſs ELIZABETH, were purſued 


with ſucceſs, even when RichaxpD thought himſelf moſt ſe- 
cure; when the parliament had been obliged to confirm his 
uſurpation; to declare the children of EDwarp baſtards ; 


and to attaint the earl of RicumonD. 


Wnar a ſcene of national peace and proſperity was opened 
by this revolution and new ſettlement ! But how ſoon was it 
ſhifted? How ſoon were the wiſe and honeſt views of the 


many defeated by the cunning and iniquity of the few ?--- 


Henzy the ſeventh, a creature of the people, if ever any 
prince was ſuch, had been raifed to the throne,” in order to cut 
up the roots of faction; to reftore public tranquillity ; and to 
eſtabliſh a legal government on the ruins of tyranny.---He did 
the very reverſe of all this. His reign and that of his ſon 
have been two of the ſevereſt, under which. our country hath 
groaned fince the conqueſt ;. and yet, in theſe very reigns, the 
foundations of liberty were laid much broader and ftronger 
than ever.---How this came about, it muſt be uſeful, and 
perhaps it may be entertaining, to. conſider. | 


Henzy the ſeventh, who would haye been glad a little be- 
fore to have aſſured himſelf of the crown on any terms, grew 
difficult as ſoon as he had obtained it. He durſt not avow a title. 
by conqueſt ; but he evaded the appearances of a parliamen- 

7 tarx 
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tary title very induſtriouſly, and made the ceremony of his 
coronation precede the meeting of his parliament. He evaded, 
in the fame manner, the appearances of any communication 
of right from. the princeſs ELIZABETH, by deferring his mar- 
riage till an act had paſſed to ſettle the crown on him and 
his poſterity, without any mention of the houſe of York. In 
thort, his whole ſkill, credit and power were employed to get 
the act of ſettlement ſo generally and ſo ambiguouſly penned, 
as to leave him room to affert afterwards a right inherent in 
himſelf, and independent of the authority of parliament. 
Nay, he went farther; for, in the bull of confirmation, 
which he obtained from the pope, and in which he affected 
to have all ſorts of titles enumerated; he took particular care 
to have that of conqueſt inſerted. 


Sven a conduct gave ſufficient reaſon for alarm; but we 
do not find that it was taken. The tyrant was dead, and the 
new eſtabliſhment was made. The nation was overjoyed; 
and the work of liberty was done by halves. The new king 
found a compliance with all his meaſures, as new kings gene- 
rally do. But little reflection was made, perhaps, at that 
time, on [theſe proceedings of the court; or it a juſt re- 
flection was made, we may eaſily believe that it was ſoon 
ſtifled by that adulation, which repreſents the moſt neceſſary 


precautions, the moſt juſt complaints, and the aſſertion of 
the cleareſt rights, as proofs of diſaffection. 


Tun whole courſe of Henzy the ſeventh's reign was an- 
ſwerable to theſe beginnings ; and he ſeems to have eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in the power of purſuing principles of government, 
rs to thoſe upon which he had been raiſed 
to the throne, before the nation was well aware of what he 
intended. He planted faction anew, and was the true _ 


— 
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of all the diſturbances which followed from it, and which be- 

n even in the firſt year of his reign. Many of the Vork 
party had ſignalized themſelves in his cauſe. All of them 
ſubmitted to his government; and that ſmall branch of this 
party, which had ſupported Richaxp the third, was too in- 
conſiderable to hurt him; but he ſoon made it conſiderable 
by driving almoſt the whole Vork party into that intereſt, 
He had conceived, ſays Rarin, ſo mortal an hatred for the 
«© whole houſe of York, that he let flip no opportunity to 
humble the Yorkiſts; behaving always towards them not 
« as a juſt king, but like the head of a party.” 


Trar ſome of his miniſters, of the Lancaſtrian party, might 
find their private account in ſuch a meaſure, and ſacrifice to 
it both the intereſt of their maſter and their country, is obyi- 
ous enough ; but how the king, who was certainly an able 
man, could prefer dividing, inſtead of uniting his people in 
affection and obedience, would appear very marvellous, if ex- 
perience had not taught us that men of the greateſt genius 
fall ſometimes into the ſame errors, as men of the leaſt genius 
would be apt to commit in the ſame circumſtances. How 
this happens we are not, in this place, to enquire. 


Henxy the ſeventh proceeded as he had been ſuffered to ſet 
out, and eſtabliſhed by degrees, and thoſe not ſlow, a power 
almoſt abſolute. His jealouſy, his pride, and his inſatiable 
ſordid avarice had their full ſwing. He became hated. even 
by his own party, and might very probably have loſt his 
crown, if many circumſtances, both at home and abroad, had 
not conſpired in his favor, and if he had not improved them 
all with the utmoſt ability of council and dexterity of manage- 
ment. The chief of theſe circumſtances, and it well deſerves 


to be remarked, was this,---they who ventured their eſtates 
7 and 
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and lives in ſeveral inſurrections againſt him, and they who 
privately fomented theſe inſurrections, inſtead of uniting on a 
national principle, and bending their endeavors to a reforma- 
tion of government, united on a 33 of faction: for the 
king's behavior had revived this ſpirit, as we obſerved above; 
but ſtill this ſpirit, tho' revived, had not attained it's former 
ſtrength. The nation in general was tired of faction; dread- 
ed a relapſe into the conſequences of it, and would not engage 
for a StMNEL, a WaRBEck, or even a real prince of the houſe 
of York. A national coolneſs on one fide, and vigilance and 
vigor on the king's part, defeated all theſe enterprizes as faſt 
as they were formed. Every one of theſe defeats gave Henzv 
additional ſtrength and increaſe of reputation, which is 
ſtrength in it's effects. Thus it happened in this caſe; 
and thus it hath happened in many others. By making 
an ill uſe of his power, the king was the real author of 
all the diforders in the ſtate, and of all the attempts 
againſt his government ; and yet, the better to prevent 
ſuch diſorders, and to reſiſt ſuch attempts, farther powers 
were intruſted to him. Becauſe he had governed ill, it was 
put in his power to govern worſe; and liberty was under- 
mined, for fear it ſhould be overthrown. It hath fared 
ſometimes. with monarchy as with the church of Rome. 
Both. have acquired greater wealth and power by the abuſe 


of what they had, and mankind have been egregiouſly the 
bubbles . both. mne 


W muſt not however conclude that this king made force 
the ſole, tho' he made it the principal expedient of his govern- 
ment. He was wiſe enough to conſider that his court was 
not the nation; and that however he might command with a 
nod in one, he muſt captivate, at leaſt in ſome degree, the 
good-will of mankind, to make himſelf ſecure of being long 
abeyed in the other; nay more, that he muſt. make his people 


ſome- 
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ſome amends for the oppreſſions which his avarice particularly 
expoſed them to ſuffer. For theſe reaſons, as he ſtrained his 
prerogative on ſome occaſions very high, ſo he let it down 
again upon others; and affected to ſhew to his parliaments 
much condeſcenſion, notwithſtanding his pride, as well as 
much communication of counſels, notwithſtanding his 


reſerve. 


To attribute to this SoLowon of Great Britain the ſole me- 
Tit of the laws made in his time, as ſome have done, ſeems 
unreaſonable; but it was certainly great merit in him, and 
we may add rare merit, inſtead of oppoſing, or refuſing, 
conſtantly to remunerate his people, by promoting and 
paſſing of good laws, which evermore were his retri- 
e bution for treaſure.” Theſe are my lord Bacon's words, 
and better than his cannot be found to expreſs the general 
character of the laws which the wiſdom of thoſe times pro- 
duced. © They were deep and not vulgar ; not made upon 
the ſpur of a particular occafion for the preſent ; but out 
of providence of the future, to make . eſtate of the 
people ſtill more and more happy, after the manner of 
the legiſlators in antient and heroical times.! -Huſ- 
bandry, manufactures, general commerce, and increaſe of 
uſeful people were carefully attended to, and conſiderably 
advanced; ſo that whilſt the weight of taxes and the vex- 
ations of Emyson, DupDLey, and their ſubordinate harpies 
were ſeverely felt, every man felt likewiſe the particular be- 
nefit which he received in the general advantages procured 
to the nation. Theſe drops of manna, which fell from the 
throne, ſoftened the murmurs of the people. They could - 
not make the king beloved, but they made him leſs hated : 
and the middle and lower ranks of men, who felt leſs the 
rigor of his government, felt more immediately the effects 


of his care and his wiſdom. > 
e 5 . i, W 
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Ws will not refine ſo much as to ſay that the commons 
were patient under the preſſures of this reign, becauſe they 
foreſaw the conſequences of thoſe meaſures which the king 
took to leſſen the power of his nobility. He did not, per- 
haps, himſelf diſcern theſe conſequences in their full extent ; 
but ſurely if this part of his conduct was politic, it was no 
leſs popular at that time; ſince the ſame exorbitant power 
of the peers, which had been ſo formidable to the crown, 
had not been leſs oppreſſive to the commons. The weight 
of perſonal ſervice had been terribly felt, during the wavs of 
York and Lancaſter; and the obligation of that tenure had, 
no doubt, contributed to prolong them. The tenant there- 
fore, who found this ſervice commuted into a rent; could not 
but think his condition mended, and be extremely pleaſed 
with this alteration, tho' he did not ſee the conſequences of 
the other; which, by opening a way to the lords to alienate 
their lands, opened a way to the commons to increaſe their 
property, and conſequently their power in the ſtate; as may 
be very eaſily obferved in the ſucceeding reigns. | | 
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the eighth came to the crown with yery great 
. Whatever objections had been made to his 
father's title, there remained no pretence of objecting to his; 
and if any pretence had remained, the diſpoſition to make uſe 
of it would not have been found. The nation was grown 
weary of faction; fond of tranquillity; and every day more 
and morcattentive to the arts of peace.- -The prerogative had 
been [extended wide and carried high; and the means em- 
played to acquire and maintain this authority, had iheen eſta- 
ee e reign of twenty-four years. The treaſures which 
Hm the ſeventh had accumulated and left tochis ſan, were 
immenſe; andiinleavinghim theſe treaſures, he left him that 
which was more valuable than all of them. He left him an 
opportunity of gaining the affections of is people, on his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, by putting a ſtop to that public rapine 

which had been ſo long exerciſed; and by diſgracing and 
puniſhing thoſe who had been the principal inſtruments of it. 
Hensv the eighth ſeized the opportunity and improved it. He 
confirmed, in the firſt moments of his reign, that pardon 
which his father had granted in the laſt of his life, and when 
he could hope for no farther profit by not pardoning. He 
invited, by proclamation, ſuch as had been wronged to com- 
plain, and promiſed them ſatisfaction. 


| ENRY 


Ir Hznxy the eighth had been avaritious, or weak enough 
to prefer wealth to popularity, he would have obſerved ano- 
ther conduct. He would have thought thoſe men fitteſt to 


| ſerve him, who had ſignalized themſelves moſt in W 
the 
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the people; and without an to their ability in play- 
ing the game of ſtateſmen, he would have choſen them —— 
for their ſkill in packing the cards. Eursom and Dorer 
would have continued in power, and have riſen in favor. 
But he was too wiſe, or too honeſtly counſelled in theſe be- 
ginnings of his government, to purſue ſuch meaſures, or to 
employ ſuch miniſters. He kept ſome in his council, who 
were of approved abilities; but far from loading his own 
adminiſtration with the principal guilt of the former; far 
from grieving and provoking his people, by countenancing 
the moſt hated, and the moſt juſtly hated, men of the whole 
kingdom, he threw thoſe criminals out of the ſanctuaty of 
the court, and expoſed them to that national vengeance, 
under the weight of which they periſhed. The manner in 
which their lives were taken away, ſeems - liable to great ob- 
jection, and I would not be thought to approve it; for a 
ſpirit of liberty can never approve ſuch proceedings even 
againſt the worſt and the moſt guilty of men, as may be ap- 
plied to deſtroy the beſt and the moſt innocent. All mean 
to commend is the wiſdom of Henry the eighth, in aban- 
doning theſe miniſters; in gaining the affections of his ſub- 
jects; and in making ſuch impreſſions of gratitude on cheir 
minds, as laſted long and were of ſervice to him, even when 
he oppreſſed the people in his turn. | 


VaniTY and preſumption were reigning qualities in the 
character of this 8 The firſt —  SrO conti- 
nual errors. The laſt made him perſiſt in them. Pride is 
obſerved to defeat it's own end, by bringing the man Who 
ſeeks eſteem and reverence, into contempt. Vanity, ſelf- 
ſufficiency, preſumption, the offspring of pride, have 
much the ſame effect; fince no one is fo liable to be de- 
ceived and governed, as he who imagines that he is capable 


of neither. 
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Tux characters of the princts and popes of this age, ren- 
dered the ſcene. of foreign affairs very important. HNA 
the eighth was happy enough to have no intereſt of his 
own abroad worth engaging him in the broils of the conti- 
nent. He was free from guaranties of foreign dominions, and 
from all engagements to foreign princes, which could in 
the leaſt encumber him. In this ſtate he might have kept 
himſelf with equal dignity and advantage. He might 
have increaſed his ſtrength, whilſt other princes waſted theirs. 
He might have been applied to as the mediator, or arbitra- 


tor of the chriſtian world; and have found his account in 


all the wars and negotiations, without ”—_ a party in 
them.---He did the very contrary. A- roſe, bleſſed by the 


pope ; an emperor ſerving in his army, and taking his pay; 


a whimſical project of conqueſts never deſigned to be 
made, and impoſſible to be kept, if they had been made, 
were ſufficient to draw him into the moſt extravagant engage- 
ments, in which he always played gold againſt counters 
with allies, who generally played counters againſt gold. 
His engagements of this kind, became numberleſs, fre- 
quently inconſiſtent, and ſo very raſh and unadviſed, that 
whilſt his aim, or his pretence, was to keep a ballance be- 
tween the great powers of Europe, he more than once al- 
ſiſted the ſtrongeſt to oppreſs the weakeſt.---The ſpring of all 
this ſtrange conduct lay in the private intereſts and paſſions 
of WoLsty, who became his firſt miniſter very early, and 


was his favorite earlier. If Hzenzy the eighth negociated 


perpetually, and was perpetually the bubble of thoſe with 
whom and for whom he- negotiated, this happened chiefly 


| becauſe he was, in the firſt place, the bubble of his minifſter.--- 


Worszy's avarice was fed and his ambition flattered by the 
emperor ;. by the court of France; and by that of Rome, in 
their turns, He ſupported himſelf, in great meaſure, at home, 
by the opinion of his credit abroad ; and his maſter's favor to 


p him 
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him was ſtrengthened by the art of thoſe whom he ſerved. at 


his maſter's and his country's expence. In ſhort, the ſuc- 
ceſs, or diſappointment of his private ſchemes, were the 
hinges on which the whole policy of this nation turned for 
twenty years: and the groſſeſt miſmanagement, obſtinately 
purſued, by the miniſter, in the midſt of univerſal * 


proben en Was e by the king. 


Tas 1 no doubt, thought himſelf as intallible! in the 
choice of men as in the choice of meaſures; and therefore 
when he had once given his confidence to Worss v, no mat- 
ter by what inducements, his e ſkreened the mi- 
any from his ſuſpicion, 


Is was eaſy for e. to keep 97 * * from 3 
ing to particular I, or to gs general voice of the people; 
— it was eaſy to perſuade him that he wanted no advice; 


that he could not 9 * ceived, tho his people might; and 
perhaps, that it was unbecoming a great prince to alter his 


meaſures, or withdraw his favor, on the clamors of the public. 
At the ſame time, we may fairly ſuppoſe (for the — — 
of hiſtory will juſtify us in ſuppoſing), that the butcher's ſon 
was not ſuch. a bungler, nor rendered by a low education ſo 
void of addreſs, as not to know how to infinuate without the 
air of adviſing ; and how to receive all his own ſuggeſtions 
back from his maſter, in the ſtyle of orders, with the utmoſt 
demonſtration of implicit {a $47 5 to his Judgment, and 
abſolute reſignation to his will. 


Bur however blind the king 1 be, the eyes of the 
people continued open to his and their true intereſt. The 
diſcontent grew general; and to this general diſcontent were 
owing the principal difficulties which HENRY 1 eighth 8 

wi 
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with, during the firſt half of his reign.-<-As much complai- 
ſance 45 he Rad been uſed to find in his parliaments, he durſt 
not always demand money of them, for the ſupport of his 
enterprizes. His miniſter ſoon put bim upon the expedient 
of raĩſing it by his own authority. But thele attempts were 
reſented warmly, and oppoſed ſo fturdily, even when the 
rough name of a tax was changed 'into the ſofter found 
of a benevolence, that the king was obliged to retract; 
to compound; to excuſe him. to difavow his miniſter : j 
and to pardon all thoſe who had been concerned in parti- 

cular i infurre@tions, fe from a fear 8 which might decome 


univerfal. 


No prince could be more aun ee bis ink No 
prince could be leſs framed” to brook oppoſition.” No prince 
could be leſs ſuſceptible of fear. And yet to this point of di- 
ſtreſs did Hx wu the eighth bring himſelf, by truſting his firſt 
miniſter too much, and regarding the ſenſe of his people tov 
little. All erdere cf men coticurred on theſe occaſions; and 
the merchants fignalized themſelves. Neither the flattery, 
nor the menaces of Worszr could prevail on them to be 
Hlent, when they felt that their own ard tlie national intereſts 
were ſacrificed or neglected, at every turn.” Much leſs could 
they be cozened fo far as to expoſe their fortunes in trade, the 
705 nes Which merchants acquired in thoſe days, in order 

8 the blutider of a miniſter, or to ſtop the clamor 

| alt Him. We fir à remarkabfe inftarice öf this beha- 

vior of the merchants in the year 1528; When the commerce 

of the Low countries, on which our Woclben trade depended 

Princip pally at that time, was interrupted by a war with the 

emperbr, Which ARE, it's e from no other motiyc 
than a me 'of the miniſter. * 


Taz 
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Tux ill Rar, of theſe illegal methods, obliged the king 
to have recourle to his parliament: hut his e thought 
like his people; and the — ofition given in the houſe of com- 
mans Was, 2 — as bec e repreſentative y of the na- 


tion. That which ng in the year 1523, is worthy of 
particular obſervation. It was not grounded only on the ex- 


orbitancy of the ſum demanded, but likewife on the nature 


of the —— for TR the 8 was made. As high as 

prerogative was carried at this time, and : as ; undiſputed Abe 
the power of the crown _—_ e War or Pere might be 

yet it is undeniable. that the commons would not 1 15 money 

without BOYNE how it was. to be employed; z and that 7155 

proportioned their grant to 1 ment they made 0 


reaſonableneſs ae of the employme mY 
Cee Wren, the poo lens eninltenon malns Jag 
ſeen at that time, Was 4 from objecting to this 
methgd of 25 e houle of commons, that he 
opened to that e — 2 — — ak the reaſons of the 
king's meaſures, as he fa 9 his own meaſ es; 
and endeavared to Narr the neceflity of ſupporting them. 
Nay, when neither his rhetoric could ade, nor his au- 
thorit mige, be offe N ate che whole matter, an 
to anſwer the ohjections o 2 oſed the kin 

res. Phe Hou! 0 rejected h is 7 5 ; 7 their forms; 
maintained their dignity. They di — ed a war, wantonly 


undertaken, and in which the 2 — of the nation were not 
concerned. They ſhewed however their regard to the king, 


by giving ſome 4 of the ſubſidy, and their regard to the 
kingdom, by — to the laſt, to give the whole. 


As for the miniſter, he received the mortification which 
he deſerved.---Theſe frequent oppoſitions, on the part of the 
people and the parliament, were really made to the miniſter. 


5 HENRY 


* 
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 Haxxy the eighth ſeemed, on ſome occaſions, to defire that 
they ſhould be ſo underſtood, even before Worsty's favor 
began to be in its wane; and yet we ſhall have no reaſon to 
be ſurpriſed, if we confider the true character of this prince, 
that Deke very oppoſitions prepared his mind for receivin 
thoſe leſſons hich Worsty was ready to give him, eninf 
liberty, and in favor of arbitrary power,---A wicked miniſter, 
who neither gains, nor deſerves to gain the good-will of a 
nation, muſt Heute and will endeavor to revenge himſelf, by 
perſuading his maſter to neglect it. Force and corruption 
bein the ſole means, by which he can maintain his power, 
and preſerve his ill-gotten wealth, it is neceſſary for him that 
the prince whom he ſerves, ſhould look upon thoſe as the 
ſole expedients by which government can be ſupported. 
Worsey purſued this abominable ſcheme. *© He looked 
„% upon the king's ſubjects, fays Rarin, as ſo many ſlaves; 
and unfortunately for them, he inſpired the king by de- 
te orees with the Ame principles; and inſinuated to him, 
<« that he ought to confider the parliament only as an in- 
c ſtrument to execute his will.” ---Theſe were the ſeeds he 
ſowed, which fell on a rank foil, and produced in the latter 
half of Hzwzr's reign, ſuch bitter fruit as this nation never 
taſted before, nor fince.---Worsty had been the ſcandal and 
the ſcourge of his country, whilſt he lived; and he conti- 
nued to be ſo even in the grave. b:+; e 
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HE divorce of Hxxxv the eighth and Caruziing of 

Arragon begins a new and moſt memorable æra in the 
general hiſtory of England; and indeed of all Europe. It is the 
beginning likewiſe of a new period in the particular reign of 
which we are ſpeaking.---A king, who had been till now the 
great aſſertor of the authority of the pope, and the great de- 
tender of the doctrine of the church of Rome, undertakes to 
deſtroy the former in his dominions, and gives ſeveral incura- 
ble wounds to the latter.---A king, whoſe whole attention had 
been employed abroad, and'in whoſe time © there was no 
<« treaty and almoſt conventicle in Chriſtendom, wherein he 
<« had not his particular agent-and intereſt,” as my lord Hex- 
BERT expreſſes himſelf, becomes wholly taken up with domeſ- 
tic affairs; and if he looks abroad, during the reſt of his life, 
it is chiefly on account of what paſſes at home.---He, who 
had connived at ſeditions and pardoned inſurrections, grows 
impatient of the leaſt contradiction. He, who had often com- 
pounded with his parliaments, and ſubmitted to them on many 
"occaſions, dictates all their proceedings; and the voice of the 
law is little elſe than the echo of the voice of the king.---In 
ſhort ; he, who had been led, amuſed, governed by his mi- 
niſter, drives, over-bears, tyrannizes z butchers his ſervants 
and his wives, his commons and his nobility. vt 


Wren HeNxv the eighth firſt engaged in the affair of the 
divorce, he could not foreſee the conſequences of it; becauſe he 
certainly did not expect the difficulties which gave occaſion to 


them. He went on during the two firſt years, in the beaten 
Vol ke Bbb road, 
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road, by which ſo many others had gone before to the ſame 
end; and he ſeemed to have no view beſides that of employing 
the authority of one pope to undo what the authority of ano- 
ther pope had done. Nay, after Cxaxmer had began to open 
other views to him, he ſeemed ſtill to cling to Rome, re- 
ſolved to ſucceed any way; but deſirous to ſucceed that 
way.---Happy was it that he took his meaſures no better, 
and that he was no better ſerved on this occaſion than on 
many others !----He ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by Cz- 
"MENT the ſeventh, the leaſt ſcrupulous man alive; and who 
would. have divorced him, or have done any other pontifical 
job for him, if the league formed to reduce the emperor's 
power in Italy had ſucceeded. But the emperor's power 
there continuing to prevail, the pope. concluded his treaty 
with this prince on the moſt advantageous terms. He ob- 
tained that favorite point, for which he would have ſacri- 
ficed not only the intereſts of HENRY the eighth, but even 
thoſe of the papacy itſelf, I mean the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the family of Mnicis on the ruins of the Florentine liberty. 
The loſs of Genoa, the total deſtruction. of the French army 
in the kingdom of Naples, and ſeveral. other conſidera- 
tions, induced Francis. the firſt to make his peace with 
the emperor likewiſe, and to ſubmit to the treaty of 
Cambray. 


Tuus did Hexav the eighth find himſelf. at once diſap- 
pointed in the expectations he had been made to entertain 
from the court of Rome, and deſtitute of all foreign aſſiſt- 
ance; Francis being the only ally, of whom he could avail. 
himſelf to influence the councils of Rome, in oppoſition to 


the emperor. 


In this ſtate of affairs, Hznxv reſorted to that which will. 
be always the beſt and ſureſt reſerve of a king of Great Britain; 


the 
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the inclinations and affections of his people. He had not 
the trouble of diſpoſing them, for he found them already diſ- 
poſed to his purpoſes. The ſpirit raiſed by WiexLirrg about 
two centuries before, againſt the uſurpations of the pope and 
the clergy, was ſtill alive. The ſufferings of the Lollards, as 
his followers werg called, had not abated it. The art of 
rinting had been propagated; and the late ſucceſs of Luruus 
bad encouraged it. There were multitudes therefore, in all 
arts of the kingdom, who deſired a complete reformation 
of the church, both in doctrine and in diſcipline. Others 
again were content that the papal authority, grievous in it's 
nature, and ſcandalous in it's exerciſe, as well as the extrava- 
gant power and impertinent immunities of the clergy, ſhould 
be lakes away. But they meant to go no farther. Man 
would not go even ſo far as this; but were ſtill flaves to all 
their prejudices ; and remained in the midſt of this defection, 
attached to the pope, as well as to the corrupted doctrine, and 
the depraved diſcipline of the church. | 


WriLsT the divorce was ſolicited at Rome, and the pro- 
ceedings relating to it were carried on by the direction, and 
under the authority of the pope, it was the king's affair; it 
was the affair of his miniſters. But when it appeared imprac- 
ticable in this method, and Hrewxv reſolved, in order to ac- 
compliſh it in another, to deliver himſelf and his people from 
the yoke of Rome; the affair of the divorce became a na- 
tional affair, and the cauſe of the king became the cauſe 
of his ſubjects. As he proceeded in it, he was encouraged 
to proces The concurrence of his people grew every day 
more general, and he was ſupported with the greateſt 
warmth, He ſoon held the clergy at his mercy, and the 
Pre party was broken and terrified, if not entirely 
cruthed. | | ha? 


-. 
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Dog Na this cager purſuit after eccleſiaſtical liberty, a power 
very dangerous to civil liberty was erected. We obſerved be- 
fore that the prerogative had been carried high, and extended 
wide in the reign of He xxx the ſeventh, who obtained much by 
law, and obtained more by his manner of conſtruing and exe- 
cuting the law. His ſon, parting with none of his authority, 
and improving the conjuncture ſo as to acquire a great deal 
more, acquired {o much at laſt, that the power of the crown 
exceeded by far that proportion, which is conſiſtent with 
the ſecurity of public liberty and private property. It is 
true, indeed, that he always took care to have the law on 
his fide ; and would neither venture on the exerciſe of acts 
of power againſt it, or without it. His experience in the 
former part of his reign, had taught him the danger of ſuch 
a conduct; and, in the latter part, he had no occafion to, 
purſue it. The opinion of the nation went along with him 
now ; and, as exorbitant as his demands frequently were, 
his parliaments refuſed him nothing. At one time, they 
gave up to him, in a great degree, the legiſlative authority; 
and his proclamations were made, under fome reſtrictions, 
equivalent to acts of parliament. At another time, they 
aſcribed to him a fort of infallibility ; and letters patent, 
under the great ſeal, were made neceſſary to determine the 
articles of faith, which men were to believe fully, and the 
doctrines, rites and ceremonies, which they were to obſerve 
and practice under ſeveral penalties.---The ſuſpicious ſtate 
of _ abroad was amplified to give a pretence to one 
of theſe laws; and the confuſed ſtate of W199 3 at home, 
and the claſhing of parties about it, might afford ſome 
color to the other -The truth is, that any pretence 
ſerved, at this time, to grant whatever the king deſired; 
a ſtronger inſtance of which cannot be imagined than that of 
the ſubſidy, obtained in the year 1540. HENRY had got im- 
menſe riches by the firſt and ſecond ſuppreſſion of monaſteries. 
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A principal inducement to the laſt,” which was likewife the 
greateſt, was this; that the king might be enabled, with- 
out taxing the people, to defend them againſt ſuch invaſions, 
as the court had been pleaſed to ſuppole ; and with the 
rumors of which the nation had been purpoſely alarmed. 
Theſe invaſions did not happen. Hsyey continued in 
peace with all his neighbours : and yet, the very next year, 
he not only accepted from the clergy of the province of 
Canterbury, with the approbation of parliament, a grant of 
the fifth part of their revenue; but he demanded a ſubſidy 
likewiſe of the houſe of commons. So extravagant a demand: 
could not but meet with ſome oppoſition. The ſubſidy 
however was granted in as large a proportion, as if the na- 
tion had been engaged in a dangerous war. The reaſons 
for granting it were almoſt burleſque. It was affirmed, by 
the king's party, that he had laid out vaſt ſums in ſecuring, 
the coaſts ; and that the keeping his ſubjects in peace and 
plenty coſt him more than the moſt burthenſome war. 
Thus a precedent was made of converting into ordinary aids 
of the government thoſe heavy taxes, which ought never to 
be felt by the people, unleſs upon the moſt extraordinary 
occaſions. That they ought to be laid in time of war nei- 
ther was, nor ever could be doubted. That they were equally 
neceſſary in time of peace, was now eſtabliſhed by the logic 
of the court; and we may be ſure that the argument 
would have been urged with ſtill more force and effect, if 
the nation had fallen, by the management of the courtiers 
in that age, into ſuch a ſituation as could neither be called 
properly a ſtate of war, or a ſtate of peace. 


Taz abſolute power which Hewav the eighth exerciſcd/ 
over the purſes, lives, liberties and conſciences of his people, 
was due to the intire influence which he had gained over 
the parliament ; and this dependency of the two houſes on 

| the. 
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the king did, in effect, eſtabliſh tyranny by law.---If we look 
for the true cauſe of this dependency, we ſhall find it, as 
Rayin hath very judiciouſly obſerved, in thoſe diviſions of 
the nation, concerning religion, which I have mentioned 
above.---The party, which oppoſed all reformation, by a 
bigotted attachment to the diſcipline, as well as doctrine of 
the church of Rome, furniſhed the king with as many 
pretences for graſping at power, and ſqueezing money out 
of his people, as ambition could wiſh, or profuſion require.— 
The other two parties concurred with the king, and went 
together to a certain point; that is, to throw oft the papal 
yoke, and to leſſen the power of the clergy. But here they 
ſeparated, and went different ways; one to carry the reform- 
ation forward, and the other to ſtop it where it then ſtood; 
whilſt the king ſeemed to keep in a middle way between 
them both.---- Sometimes, he ſeemed to favor thoſe whoſe 
principles led them to an intire reformation, ' and he 
touched the doctrine, tho' with a gentler hand than the 
diſcipline of the church.----Sometimes he appeared zealous 
for the doctrine, and even for ſome part of the diſcipline ; 
and the manner in which he often executed that bloody ſta- 
tute, the law of fix articles, would incline one to think that 
he joined to his political conſiderations a tincture of religious 
prejudice on theſe heads. But however that was, certain it 
is that the hopes which each of theſe two parties entertain- 
ed of the king, and the fears which they entertained of 
one another, occaſioned their continual bidding for him, if 
I may be allowed to uſe ſuch an expreſſion. This emula- 
tion formed then, what it always muſt form, the moſt 
dangerous conjuncture to which liberty can be expoſed. 
When the motives of contending parties are founded on 
private ambition and avarice, the danger is great. How 
much greater muſt it be, when thoſe motives are founded on 


religion likewiſe; when the heads and hearts of both ſides 
| 7 are 
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are heated even to enthuſiaſm; when this ſpirit mingles it- 
{If with the ſpirit of faction; ſo that ſome through folly, 
and ſome through knavery, are ready to ſacrifice public li- 


berty to. their particular ſchemes of religion ? 


In ſuch circumſtances as theſe was this nation, when Henzv: 
the eighth died; and if he had left a ſon and ſucceſſor, of 
full age, and bold and enterprizing like himſelf, our liberties 
had been irretrievably loſt, according to all appearances.---- 
HENRY the eighth, by applying to his parliaments for the ex- 
traordinary powers which he exerciſed, and by taking theſe 
powers for ſuch terms, and under ſuch reſtrictions as the par- 
liament impoſed, owned indeed ſufficiently that they did not 
belong of right to the crown. He owned likewiſe, in effect, 
more than any prince who went before him, how abſolutely: 
the diſpoſition of the crown of England belongs. to the people: 
of England, by procuring ſo many different and oppoſite ſet- 
tlements of it to be made in parliament, and yet tyranny was. 
actually eſtabliſhed. The freedom of our government might. 
floriſh in ſpeculation; but certainly it did not ſubſiſt in prac- 
tice. In the caſe therefore ſuppoſed above, our fore-fathers, 
would very ſoon have found how fatal it is, in any eircum- 
ſtances, by any means, or under any pretences, to admit in- 
croachments on the conſtitution; and how vain it is, when: 
theſe incroachments are once admitted, for the ſervice of 
ſome preſent turn, to preſcribe limitations to the exerciſe or: 
duration of them. 4 

Bur providence directed. the. courſe of things better, and 
broke thoſe. ſhackles which we. had. forged. for. ourſelves. A. 
minority followed this turbulent reign.; the government was, 
weak ; the governors divided; and the. temper of the people 
ſuch, as made it prudent. to. ſooth them. This the duke of, 


SOMERSET” 
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SourrstT did out of inclination, and the duke of NorTruuy.- 
BERLAND out of policy. To the former we owe not only the 
complete eſtabliſhment of the church of England on the ruins 
of popery, but the firſt and great ſteps which were made to 
reſtore a free government. In the very firſt year of his admi- 
niſtration, ſeveral acts which had paſſed in the reign of Hzxgy 
the eighth, and in ſome preceding reigns, grievous to the 
people, and deſtructive of liberty, were re and among 
others that abſurd act, which gave to proclamations the force 
of laws. The law of the fix articles was likewiſe repealed. 
Others were explained, and feveral new laws were made in fa- 
vor of civil, as well as eccleſiaſtical liberty; both of which got 
ſo much ſtrength, in the reign of Epwas» the ſixth, that they 
were able to ſtand the ſhort but violent ſhock of queen Maxy's 
reign. This princeſs lived long enough to confirm, not 
to deſtroy, our religion by perſecution. The ill-con- 
certed inſurrection of Wyar gave ſtrength to the faction 
which prevailed at court, and diſcouraged, for ſome time, 
all oppofition ; nay, the methods taken to influence the 
elections, and to gain by corruption the members who were 
choſen, were carried on ſo openly, that the price for which 
each man ſold himſelf, was publickly known. No wonder 
then if the papal authority was reſtored, and the queen's 
marriage with PniLiy the ſecond approved. But this ſtate 
of things could not laſt long, nor was the nation diſpoſed 
to bear a continual facrifice of her intereſt to Rome and 


Spain. : 


Tus parliament, corrupt as it was, began to revolt againſt 
the court. The ſpirit of liberty revived ; and that ſpirit, and 
the ſpirit of reformation in religion, had made more progres 
than was readily perceived. This progreſs had been made 
principally among the commons; and therefore, tho' the au- 


7 thority 
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thority of the crown, of the council, and of the great lords 
kept up other appearances, yet there was a ſecret fire burn- 
ing, which muſt and would have broke out. The effects of 
the cauſes, laid in the reign of HxNRVY the ſeventh, began 
now to appear. The lands of the nobility were leſſened, and 
thoſe of the commons increaſed. Trade had been encouraged 
for ſeveral years. We ſee that ſome care had been taken of 
it, even in the troubleſome times of Epward the fourth, and 
very much was done towards the advancement of it in the 
reigns of HENRY the ſeventh and HENRY the eighth. The 
Weſt-Indies had been diſcovered about half a century before; 
and part of the immenſe treaſures, which flowed from thence 
into Europe, began to increaſe the profits; and, increaſing 
the profits, to increaſe the induſtry w our merchants. Henry 
the eighth had ſold a very great part of the church lands at 
low prices, on purpoſe to engage the body of the nation in 
one common intereſt againſt the Romiſh clergy. The com- 
mons had made their uſe of this ſtrain of policy, and had got 
into very great eſtates in lands, by theſe as well as by other 
means : ſo that the king, the lords and the church, who had 
formerly held ſo great an overballance of property in land, 
had now little more than one third of the whole belonging to 
them; the conſequences of which were not foreſeen by queen 
Maxy ; neither did ſhe live long enough to feel them in any 
great degree. They did not eſcape the penetration of her 
ſiſter. She foreſaw them, and the great glory and happineſs 
of her reign may juſtly be attributed to this firſt principle ; 
that ſhe had the wiſdom to diſcern not only the actual alte- 
ration, which was already made, but the growing alteration, 
which would every day increaſe in the ſtate of property; 
that ſhe accommodated at once the whole ſyſtem of her go- 
vernment to this great change; and inſtead of depending upon 

Vol. I. C cc: expe- 
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expedients, which were now no longer of ſeaſon, choſe the 
ſole expedient that remained, for making herſelf and her 
people happy; which was to place the whole ſtrength and 
ſecurity of her government in the affections of her people, 
and in her ſuperior credit with them. | 
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WI have now brought theſe remarks on the Engliſh 
hiſtory not only down to times little remote from our 
own, but to a period, When the monarchy ſettled on a new 
foundation; upon which it fill continues and reſts more 
firmly than ever at this hour. The obſervations therefore, 
_ remain to be made, in order to illuftrate what hath 
been advanced, concerning the ſpirit of liberty and the fpirit 
of faction, will for theſe reaſons be the more appoſite, the 
more affecting, and by conſequence the more uſeful ;' but, for 
theſe very reaſons likewiſe, it is probable that they will be- 
come the occaſions of louder complaints, and of more imper- 
tinent clamor. We ſhall be ſincerely ſorry for this; becauſe 
we look on the alarm, which hath been taken at our endea- 
vors to revive the ſpirit, and to confirm and propagate the 
doctrines of liberty, in a country where liberty is ſtill avowed, 
and under a government eſtabliſhed on the principles of li- 
berty, as a' moſt ſuſpicious and melancholy ſymptom. But 
the ſtronger this ſymptom appears, the more incumbent we 
ſhall think it upon us to purſue the honeſt deſign, to which 
we have devoted ourſelves with conftancy and vigor. 


Taz ſhameleſs crew, who write againſt their country, as 
they would write againſt their God, for hire, ſhall have little 
regard from us. The ſcandalous licence with which they 
have preſumed to draw odious parallels, and the impudence 
with which they have imputed theſe parallels to us, have been 
abundantly expoſed already. The tew, the very few things, 
which they have alledged in point of fact, or argument, have 

been 
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been often anſwered ; perhaps too often, conſidering hay 
little weight they carried with them, and how little impreſ- 
fion they were capable of making on the underſtanding, even 
of thoſe, who had other reaſons for inclining to that fide of 
the queſtion. The ribaldry which theſe ſcribblers employ, 
hath been and will continue to be deſpiſed, not anſwered. 
It cannot be expected that we ſhould take notice of eyery 
little, frivolous, childiſh declamation, which appears in pub- 
lic, however ſome perſons may demean themſelves by pre- 
tending to admire them. The menaces affectedly and in- 
ſolently thrown out on one fide, and the flattery, ſervilely 
offered on the other, are equally objects of our contempt ; 
and if we take a little notice of the former, once for all, 
before we proceed any farther in theſe remarks, it is purely 
becauſe we cannot underſtand them to be the language of 
theſe writers. When they talk in this ſtyle, they ſpeak 
the language of him who guides their pens, and who 
is known to reward their labors. To him therefore it 
may not be improper to addreſs ourſelves in the fol- 
lowing manner: 8 


C Tax perſons, whom you threaten, fir, neither value your 
t favor, nor fear your anger. Whenever you attempt any 
ce act of power againſt any of them, you ſhall find that you 
have to do with men — know they have not offended the 
cc law; and therefore truſt they have not offended the king; 
© who know they are ſafe, as long as the laws and liberties of 
te their country are ſo; and who are ſo little deſirous of be- 
ce ing ſafe any longer, that they would be the firſt to bury 
te themſelves in the ruins of the Britiſh conſtitution, if you, 
ce or any miniſter as deſperate as you, ſhould be able to de- 
ce ſtroy it. But let us aſk, on this occaſion, what you are, 
«© who thus preſume to threaten ?---Are you not one, whoſe 
e meaſure of folly and iniquity is full; who can neither hold 
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« nor quit his power with impunity ; and over whoſe head 
« the long-gathering cloud of national vengeance is ready to 
« burſt ?---Is it not time for you, fir, inſtead of threatening 
« to attack others, to conſider how ſoon you may be attacked 
« yourſelf ?---How many crimes may be charged upon you 
« and yours, which almoſt every man can prove; and how 
«© many more are ready to ſtart into light, as ſoon as the 


% power, by which you now conceal them, ſhall determine? 


%- When next you meditate revenge on your adverſaries, 
remember this truth: the laws muſt be deſtroyed before 
they can ſuffer, or you-eſcape.” ited 93 e 


Lr us now. return to our ſubject In the early days of 
our government, after the Norman invaſion, the commons of 
England were rather formidable in their collective, than con- 
ſiderable in their repreſentative body; by their numbers in 
extraordinary emergencies, rather than by ther weight in the 
ordinary courſe of government. In later days, they began to 
acquire ſome of this weight by degrees. They repreſented 
grievances; they gave, or refuſed ſubſidies; and they exer- 
ciſed, in a regular, ſenatorial manner, the powers lodged in 
them by the conſtitution; but ſtill they did not obtain the 
intire weight, till they were wholly emancipated; and _ 


were not ſo till the great change, which we are ſpeaking of, 


happened. Before this time, they had too much of the de- 
pendency of tenants, and the king, the nobility and the clergy 
had too much of the ſuperiority of landlords. This depen- 
dency of the commons added to-that, which the crown fre- 
quently found means of creating, either by influencing their 
elections, or by corrupting their repreſentatives, notwithſtand- 
ing all the proviſions made againſt it, which we have touched 


See the Craftſman, Ne 225, * 
a nate, 


in a“ former paper, kept this part of the legiſlature in fuch 
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a ſtate, as made it unable fully to anſwer the end of its inſti- 
tution; and the ſyſtem of our government was by confequence, 
in this refpe&, defective. 


Coulp Henzxy the feventh have found means, as he re- 
duced the nobility lower, to have hindred the commons from 
riſing higher; could he have opened a way to the diminution 
of the property of the lords, and have prevented that increaſe 
of the fame property amongſt the commons, to which, on 
the contrary, he gave occaſion, and which time and accidents 
conſpired to bring about; the ballance of this government 
would have been totally loſt, tho' the outward forms of it had 
been preſerved. Our liberty would have been loſt by con- 
ſequence; and our kings, with an houſe of lords and'an houſe 
of commons,. and all the appearances of limited monarchs, 
might have: been as arbitrary as thoſe princes are, who govern 
countries, where no ſuch conſtitution prevails. The reaſon 
of this will a plain to thoſe who remember what hath 
been obſerved, in ſome of our former papers, that a depen- 
dent exerciſe of the powers, lodged in the two houſes of par- 
liament,. will endanger, and may, more effectually than any 
other expedient, deſtroy liberty; and that the preſervation 
of our freedom is no way to be ſecured but by a free and in- 
dependent exerciſe of theſe powers. Now ſuch an exerciſe 
could: not have continued, much leſs have been improved, 
if HENRY the ſeventh had been able, at the ſame time, to 
weaken his nobility, and to keep his commons from ac- 
quiring new ſtrength. But this was impracticable. At leaſt, 
it was not attempted. HNA the ſeventh haſtened to the 
eure of that evil which preſſed him moſt, the power of the 
nobility, as his ſon ſoon afterwards effectually reduced the 
exorbitant power of the clergy; and in pulling down theſe 
powers, which, as they were conſtituted and had 3 11 
2 erclied, 
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erciſed, hurt the crawn more than they ſerved the peo- 
ple, theſe princes became the inſtruments of raiſing ano- 
ther power, which is the beſt, if not the ſole effectual 
barrier againſt uſupations of illegal, and abuſes of legal 
prerogatives; and which, at the ſame time, can never be 
applied to do any real hurt to the crown, unleſs in caſes 
where it is bent and forced to do this hurt by the crown 


itſelf, in the firſt place, againſt the natural tendency and 
direction of it. 


Tuis increaſe of the property of the commons, by taking 
off from them a conſtant dependency of one ſort, by ren- 
dering them leſs obnoxious to an occaſional dependency of 
another, gave greater dignity, and added greater weight in 
the ballance of government, to their repreſentative body. The 
houſe of commons became more powerful, without the attri- 
bution of any new powers, and purely by the different man- 
ner in which their independency, the effect of their property, 
enabled them to exerciſe the ſame powers, which they en- 
joyed before. A concert with a few great lords, and a few 
leading prelates, was now no longer ſufficient to guide the 
ſenſe of parliament, and to eſtabliſh the meaſures of govern- 
ment; no, not even in caſes, where this concert might be 
extended to ſome of the commons themſelves. Intrigue and 
cabal became unneceffary, when the national intereſt was 
wiſely purſued ; and ineffectual, when it was not. The way 
was open to gain the parliament, by gaining the nation; but 
to impoſe on the nation, by gaining the parliament was hard; 
for the weight without doors determined, in thoſe days, the 
weight within. The fame cauſes, which rendered the houſe 
of commons more conſiderable to the court, to the nobility, 
to the clergy, to the commons themſelves, rendered likewiſe 
the whole body of the commons of more importance to thoſe 


who 
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who were choſen to repreſent them. Beſides which, the 
frequency of new elections, which was deemed an advantage, 
as long as the ſervice was deemed an honorable burthen, 

ave the nation frequent opportunities of modelling the re- 
preſentative body, according to the intereſts and inclina- 
tions of the collective body. From hence it followed, that 
that credit and influence in the nation, which can only be 
acquired and preſerved by adhering to the national intereſt, 
became the ſole means of maintaining a laſting credit and 
influence in the houſe of commons; upon which the har- 
mony of government, and the happineſs of prince and people 
depended more than ever. 


Tuus were we brought back, in times very diſtant and in 
circumſtances very different, to the principles of government, 
which had prevailed amongſt our Saxon anceſtors, before they 
left Germany. Whatever particular pre-eminencies, or pow- 
ers, were veſted in the principal men, the great affairs of ſtate 
were directed by the whole body of the nation.---De mino- 
ribus principes, de majoribus omnes. 


Suck were the natural effects of this new ſettlement ; and 
thus our limited monarchy became capable of as much per- 
fection, as wiſdom and favorable accidents can communicate 
to any human inſtitution ; for can we raiſe our ideas of this 
kind of perfection higher than ordering the diſtribution of 
property and power in ſuch a manner, that the privileges of 
the people and the prerogative of the crown cannot be taken 
away, unleſs with their own conſent, or by their own fault? 
Now to this point of perfection was the conſtitution of our 
government brought, and farther it could not be brought ; 
becauſe it is impoſſible to ſecure either prince or people againſt 

themſelves, or againſt the effects of their own conduct. 
Oxx 
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Ons: part of what hath been ſaid upon this ſubject will not, 
I think, be diſputed. The other, perhaps, may ſeem a pa- 
radox; and a ſettlement, which rendered our government 
more democratical, will not be allowed to have been 
advantageous to the crown, tho it muſt: be-allowed-to have 
been fo to the . ne CORE 
it was really ſo, or not. 


In all limited monarchies, and we 1 ſpeaking of any 
other, the power of preſerving theſe limitations muſt be placed 
ſomewhere, Thee queſtian — is, whether it can be 


placed more — Ana even for the crown as well as 
rn oat whole body of the nation. | 


Wungr the commons had not property enough to have 
ſhare. in this power, the fole check, which could be ſes 
to the incroachments of the crown, was the power of the ba- 
rons and of the clergy. But theſe two orders of men had 
their particular in frequently oppoſite to each other and 
to thoſe. of the people, as well as to thoſe of the crown ; fo 
that they were not only very incapable of forming a ſecure 
barrier to liberty, but their power became terrible and dan- 
gerous to the crown itlelf. They flided eaſily into faction. 
They often incroached on the prince s authority, whilſt they 
"chiſled his incroachments, PW Jul tended, on their own 
privileges; and under — plaufible veil of law, or goſpel, 
private ambition had a — ſhare than public liberty in 
their conteſts. It is true, that during theſe conteſts, Magna 
Charta was ſigned 40 confirmed ; and the condition of che 
people, in — of liberty, much improved. But this 
was the — he effect of Ne between 1 kings, 
the barons and the clergy, as we have remarked in 
of thoſe times, and not the natural effect of the 3 
Vu. :.-; D d d power, 


were courted by all ſides, becauſe they were wanted 
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power, lodged in the barons and the clergy. The commons 

all. 
Had they been bubbles enough to look on the i and 
clergy as the proper guardians of liberty, and to have ad- 
hered to them accordingly, they might indeed have avoided 
being ſlaves to their kings, but they would have rendered 
both their kings and themſelves little leſs than ſlaves to their 
n and 1} piritual lords. 


11 


— ArTER. the reigns of Enwaxp' the firſt; a — "2 
third, power came to be better poized, and our government 
took a more regular form. The prerogatives of our kings, 
and the privileges of our nobility, the authority and immu- 
nity of the church, and the rights of the people were more 
aſcertained; and yet, after this time, the ſame obſervations 
will hold good in a very great degree. It is certain that the 
vaſt over-ballance of property and power, which ſtill conti- 
nued in the nobility and clergy, inſtead of preventing, ſoften- 
ing, or ſhortening the calamities which followed, helped to 
form and maintain thoſe factions, which began; renewed, 
fomented the civil wars of Vork and Lancaſter, as eld de 
the wicked conduct of Richaxp the ſecond, and the weak 
conduct of HxxRV the ſixth. Redreſs of grievances and ſuf- 
ficient ſecurity againſt them for the future might have ſa- 
tisfied the people, if they had been left to themſelves; but 
nothing leſs than revolutions of government could ſatisfy the 
factions, into which the great men were divided, and into 
which they divided the nation, by their influence over the 
people, and by the advantages which the ill conduct a the 
Vorkiſts and Lancaſtrians gave to each other. | 

* 

Tuus we ſee how unſafely for the crown e inte, 
Om for the people, that property and power, which is = 

ceſſary 
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ceſſary to preſerve the limitations of our monarchy, was was 
placed before the time, when: that great change in the one 
and the other happened, which makes the ſubject of this diſ- 
courſe. But as ſoon as this change did h PREY 
ene eee the ſame michel. 164! 
RL 
- Wasn the little, er, * nr the fourth of Fiknee 
had; in the town of Rochelle, was objected to him, he made 
an anſwer worthy of his heroie ſpirit. I do, ſaid he, all I 
deſire to do there, in doing nothing but what I ought. 
This moderation of temper is, in all governments, the beſt, 
and, in limited; monarchies, the only ſure and durable foun- 
dation of |powet; By preventing jealouſy in the people of 
the prince, it takes away all advantage againſt his gbvern- 
ment from faction; and the more watchful the people are 
over their libertics, the more ſenſible will they be of this 
moderation. and the more gratctul for it. Faction proceeds 
always without, reaſon ;. but it can hardly ever ſucceed: with- 
out pretence, and ſufficient pretence will hardly! (be 1 


under ſuch a government. 


Wuxx a prince, who manifeſts this b of temper, 
purſues. the. true intereſt of his people, and ſuffers no other in 
tereſt to come into any degree of competition with it, far from 
being the object of their jealouſy, he will be the principal ob- 
je& of their affection ; and if he joins to this character of 
goodneſs that of ability, he will be the principal, object of 
their confidence likęewiſe. Theſe are the ſtrongeſt chains, by 
which a people can be bound to their prince; eaſier indeed, 
but far ſtronger than, thoſe of adamant, by which Dioxrsius 
the elder. boaſted that he had ſecured the tyranny of Syracuſe 
to his ſon force, fear, a multitude of troops, and a guard 
of a thouſand barbarians.---A prince, who eſtabliſhes his 


'4 Ddd 2 govern- 
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government on the principles of affection, hath every thing 

43 and 8 from his people. A hk: — 
eſtabliſnes his government on any other principles, acts in 
contradiction to the very end of his inſtitution. What objec- 
tion therefore could be made, even on the part of the crown, 
to a ſettlement of property and power, which put the guard- 
1anſhip of liberty into ſuch hands as never did, nor ever will 
invade the prerogative and authority of the crown, whilſt 
they are employed to thoſe purpoſes, for which alone they 
were intruſted ? It is confeſſed that if a prince ſhould attempt 
to eſtabliſh his government on any other principle than theſe ; 
if he ſhould chuſe to depend rather on deceiving, corrupting, 
or forcing his people, than on gaining their affection and 
confidence; he might feel the weight of their property and 
power heavy in the ſcale again him. But then it muſt 
be confefled likewiſe that, in ſuch a caſe, this oppoſition of 
the people would be juſt; and that the prince, not the 
ror. would be anſwerable to himſelf and his family, to 
Gop and to man, for all the ill conſequences which might 


follow. © | 


Wr hope that we have ſaid nothing, in order to ſhew the 
excellency of our conſtitution, as it ſettled about the time of 
queen EL1ZABETH, which is not agreeable to reaſon ;' and ſure 
we are that the truth of theſe general propoſitions will be con- 
firmed by the particular examples which are to follow.---The 
_ reign of queen EL1ZaBETH will be one continued proof that 
the power of preſerving the limitations of a monarchy cannot 
be placed better, for a good and wiſe prince, than in the 
whole body of the people; and that the ſpirit of liberty will 
give greater ſtrength, as well as procure greater caſe, to the 
government of ſuch a prince, than any abſolute monarch can 
hope to find in the moſt abje& ſpirit, which 3 

5 
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blind ſubmiſſion and paſſive obedience are capable of inſpir- 
ing. The immediately ſucceeding this, will be one 
continued proof, that whenever the power of the people hath 
been exercifed againſt the crown, it hath been owing prima- 
rily to the weak management and obſtinacy of the court, and 
to the unhappy choice which thoſe princes made of govern- 
ing by factions, in oppoſition to the ſenſe and intereſt of the 
nation. From whence. it will follow, that the great cala- 
mities which befel our country, in the middle of the laſt 
century, are unjuſtly charged on the ſpirit of liberty, or on 
the nature eee 


L E T- 
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icht e teh ow conmibado nies baciuoticndu dai. 
ane od Hi el ngbaongut wills boon! ageauot {yr 
NU . 8 TO q P wild R3d: þ < (+ Yu 
art gntwo nod dig ai nwo 2. nisse Dios no; 
HERE i no part of ouf annals; Hor perhaps of the 
1 © annals of any other country, which deſerves tobe more 
ſtudied, or to be ofteter called to'temetibrince both by thoſe 
who govern; and by thoſfe who are governed,” than the teipn 
of qucen ELT Ar HH. We fall not however defend into 
all the obſervations Which it affords; nor even imto all thofe 
which might properly ſerve to Sur preſent purpoſe. 
In ſome * papers we made a few remarks on this rei 

and on that of king Jawzs the firſt. We apprehend that the 
"contraſt between them appeared very ſtrong on that occa- 
fron. This contraſt will probably appear ſtill much ſtronger, 
and by conſequence be the more inſtructive, when thoſe re- 
marks and theſe we are going to make come to center in one 
fingle point; to ſhew that the conduct of queen Er1zazern, 
under great diſadvantages, produced all the good effects, 
which prince or people could defire ; becauſe it was wiſely 
ſuited to the nature of our government : whereas the con- 
duct of king ns the firſt, who had many and great ad- 
vantages which his predeceſſor wanted, made his reign 
grievous to the people, uneaſy to himſelf, and acceſſory to 
thoſe misfortunes which befel his ſon; becauſe it was ill- 
ſuited to the nature of our government, and founded on 
principles deſtructive of liberty. | 


- Few princes, no, not even her cotemporary Henzy the 
fourth of France, have been ever raiſed to a throne under more 


* See the Craftſman, Ne 139, 198, 139. 
5 


dil- 
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diſadvantageous circumſtances, or have been ſutrounded in it 
with more complicated difficulties than CRETE Ss: 
Let s rake a general men Mr dag Na! 
Tat diviſion od animoſity of arties | had ben cared'y to 
the heighth of religious rage. The cruelty of queen Maxv's 
reign, in which much proteſtant blood had been fhed, and: 
even that of her faſter with difficulty ſpared,” rendered of 
courſe the perſecuting ſide more deſperate, and the other 
e It is hard to imagine that queemELIZA 
EHE had been able to cultivate, many perſonal attachments 
to herſelf, before ſhe came to the crown 3 except that of ſir 
WILLIAd COH, afterwards lord BuxLEIOn, and perhaps one 
or two more. Her impriſonment ſor a time, and the 
conſtraint under which ſhe lived during her ſiſter's whole 
reign, gave her little opportunity for it; and the jealous eye, 
with which Gan DrxER and other « eccleſiaſtical em ob- 
mn hes er Ph men it dangerous to attempt it. 
1 d bectoslndoe f 40 0 08 
ind — prodeſlimdn defired-ber ſucceſſiibn: and tlio 
papiſts feared it. But the former Were under oppreſſion, 
and even a kind of proſcription. Tho latter had the whole 
authority of the church and the ſtate in their hands, in this 
kingdom ; and that of Ireland, bigotted to popery [and 
prone to rebellion, was at their devotion -- The proteſtants 
themſelves were divided, and thoſe who ent equally a 
reformation, fell into the utmaſt aſperity againſt ench other, 
concerning the manner of mak ing it, and the point to which 
it ought to be carried, on account of religion as well as 
of policy. | bomb" bt; 


Ix this divided iſtate, and in the ferment/whiech ſuch divi- 
ſions muſt neceſſarily cauſe, queen ELuzareTH found the peo+ 
on whom ſhe came to govern, Surely, a more nice and peril- 


QUS: 


war with France. The war with Scotland ſti 
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aus ſtate can hardly be imagined 3 (eſpecially for her, who waz 
led by inclinatian and determined by particular circumſtances 
of intereſt to eſtabliſh the reſormation; that is, to declare for 
_ Wewer tho' not the — numerous _ 
b5:5 ben 

15 is e 1 think: 17 eee * in his hiſto. 
rical and political diſcourſes, that the methods taken by Hzxzy 
the ſeventh to accumulate reakure, made a rich king indeed, 
but did not inrich the crown. His fon had ſeveral opportuni- 
ties of doing both; inſtead of which he impoveriſhed himſelf, 
the crown, and the people, by all the methods which the 
moſt wanton prufuſion could invent. He exhauſted the wealth 
of the nation. He did mote. © He debaſed the coin, by ming- 
ling it with copper, and loaded the public with debts. Theſe 
again were co increaſed in the reign of EDwW AD 
the ſixth. Queen Mazy was ſo far from diminiſhing them, 
that ona of the principal complaints againſt her adrainifira, 
tion, next to the cruelty ſhe exerciſed, was the great diſſipa- 
tion of the revenue, occaſioned by her reſtitutions to the 
church, and by her new foundations of monafteries.---In 
this low, incumbered ſtate queen EL1zaztTH found the reve- 
nues of the croun, and the wealth of the nation. 


Hs ſituation abroad was {till worſe than her ſituation at 
home. Calais, and the other Engliſh poſſeſſions in Pi- 
cardy, had been loſt in a quarrel, ee 


England had no concern. For the ſake of 8 we had 
continued; 


and queen E1izastTH had no one ally, on whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe 
could depend. - ; 


- Svuvcu diſtreſſed ſituations are rare; and when they have 
happened, they have been often rendered leſs difficult in rea- 


lity, than in appearance, by ſome particular — 
whic 
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which have attended them. But when ELIZABETH began her 
reign, no ſuch circumſtances exiſted in her favor. On the 
contrary, almoſt every circumſtance aggravated her diſtreſs. 
The thrones of France and Spain were filled neither by old 
men, worn out with age and cares; nor by weak men, un- 
equal to their rank and buſineſs ; nor by children, under the 
tuition of regents. HEN AY the ſecond reigned in France; 
Pait1e the ſecond in Spain; princes, in the vigor of their 
age; of great ambition; of great talents ; and ſeconded by 
the ableſt miniſters and generals in Europe. The French mo- 
narchy had been growing up from the time of Lewis the 
eleventh, towards that fulneſs of power and affluence of, 
wealth, at which the Spaniſh monarchy was already arrived. 
Both theſe princes were, by bigotry and by policy, attached 
to the court of Rome; implacable enemies to the re- 
formation ; and ſuch by conſequence to queen EL1zastTH. 
Hengy the ſecond had a farther reaſon for being fo. 
He graſped, in his ambitious views, the crown of England, 
as well as that of Scotland; and looked on queen ELl1zazzTH 
as the uſurper of a right, belonging to his daughter-in-law. 
Pullir, indeed, kept ſome faint and affected meaſures with 
EL1ZABETH, as long as he apprehended the union of ſo 
many crowns in the houſe of Valois : but this apprehenſion 
was ſoon at an end ; and even his ſhews of friendſhip with it. 
Henxy the ſecond, and his eldeſt fon, Fzaxcis the ſecond, 
died in about two years. The deaths of theſe princes did, 
perhaps, diminiſh the difhculties and dangers to which 
queen EL1ZaBETH ſtood expoſed on one hand; but then the 
increaſed theſe difficulties and dangers on the other ; fince 
they took off all reſtraint from Puli in purſuit of his en- 
terprizes againſt her. His life laſted almoſt as long as hers, 
and his inveterate enmity as long as his life. | 


Vor. I. Eee ANOTHER 


— 
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ANornhzx ſource, from which difficulties and dangers were 
inceſſantly ariſing to queen EL1zastTH, lay in the objections 
which the papiſts made to her title, on a principle of religion; 
and which were but too really, tho' indirectly, abetted by ſome 
proteſtants, on a principle of faction. Whilſt diſputes about 
the ſucceſſion to the crown were confined to England, and 
turned on maxims of our own growth, if I may uſe that expreſ- 
fon, we have ſeen how little regard was paid to the titles, 
and to the pretended divine, indefeaſable right of princes, 
But when foreign nations came to be intereſted in the ſucceſ- 
ſion of our crown, they reaſoned and they proceeded on other 


notions; not on thoſe which both cuſtom and law had eſta- 
bliſhed here. 


Tus attacks of this kind, made on queen ELt1zaBtTH, were 
the more grievous to her, becauſe they not only united the 
Roman-catholic powers againſt her ; but they made the divi- 
ſions wider and more irreconcileable at home, where ſhe 


placed the chief ſtrength and ſecurity of her government. 


Maxx queen of Scotland, was a pretender, neither abjured 
in England, nor diſavowed and unſupported in other coun- 
tries. Sovereign of one part of the iſland, ſhe had a power- 
ful party in the other ; wife of the dauphin, and after that 
ueen of France; encouraged and aſſiſted by her uncles, who 
ſſeſſed more than regal power in that kingdom; by Spain, 
and by the whole popiſh intereſt ; ſhe was juſtly formidable to 
queen ELIZABETH, as long as ſhe lived.----Another circum- 
ſtance made her ſo ſtill more. The ſucceſs of the reformation 
ſeemed to increaſe the zeal of thoſe who continued in the 
communion of the church of Rome. The influence of the 
court of Rome became conſequently ſtronger at this point of 


time. It appeared both in France'and in England too as 
powerful, 
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powerful, tho' not as ſucceſsful, here at leaſt, | * it had ap- 
peared in the eleventh century, in the days of the brave, but 
unfortunate emperor, Henzy the fourth, and of that inſolent 


friar, GxeGory the ſeventh 


Even this circumſtance may 


juſtly ſeem to have been inforced by another; by the eſtabliſh- 


ment. of the order of jeſuits. 


This order, the offspring of a 


mad Spaniard, has had the principal honor, tho other religi- 


ous orders have endeavored to ſhare it, of giving to the 
an authority like that which was exerciſed by the king o 


742 


aſſaſſins or the old man of the mountain, as he is called by 
ſome of the French hiſtorians; an authority, which proved 
fatal to Hx NAVY the third, and HR Nn the fourth of France; 
and which had like to have proved ſo to queen ELIIZ ABE TR, 


and even to her ſucceſſor. 


Sue were the difficulties and dangers which encompaſſed 


this princeſs. The ſituation of E 


ngland, in her time, reſem- 


bled that of a town powerfully beſieged without, and expoſed 
to treachery and ſedition within. That a town in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, ſhould defend itſelf, and even force the enemy, 


by it's own ſtren 


gth, to raiſe the ſiege, hardly falls within the 


bounds of probability. But that all this ſhould happen, and 


the inhabitants feel none of the inconveniencies of a ong and 


obſtinate ſiege, n 


„that they ſhould grow opulent during 


a 
the continuance of it, and find themſelves at laſt better able 
to offend the enemy than they were at firſt to defend their 


walls, ſeems an adventure of ſome extra 
it conveys a true image of this reign.---Unallied and alone, 
queen ELIZABETH maintained a glorious and ſucceſsful war 
againſt the greateſt power and the richeſt potentate in Europe. 
She diſtreſſed him in the Weſt-Indies. 
Spain. She took from him the empire of the ſea. She fixed 
it in herſelf. She rendered all the projects of univerſal mo- 
archy vain ; and ſhook to the foundations the moſt exorbi- 

Eee 2 


t romance. But 


She inſulted him in 


tant 
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tant power which ever diſturbed the peace, or threatened the 


liberties of Europe. She ſupported the oppreſſed people of 
the Netherlands, againſt the tyranny of their prince. She ſup. 

rted the proteſtant ſubjects of France, againſt CaTarrixy 
of Medicis and her ſons, thoſe execrable butchers of their 
people. She fupported the kings of France, Hznzv the third 
and fourth, againſt the ambition of the princes of the houſe 
of Lorraine, and the rebellious league of their popiſh ſubjecs. 
She, who ſeemed to have every thing to fear in the beginning 
of her reign, became in the progreſs of it terrible to her ene- 
mies. The pretender to her crown loſt her own. The En- 
gliſh, who appeared at firſt ſo favorable to the queen of Scat- 
land, became at laſt as deſirous to ſacrifice the life of that 
unfortunate princeſs to the ſecurity of queen E11zazery, 
Whilſt war, confuſion, and the miſeries which attend them, 
raged in the dominions of thoſe who bent their aim at the diſ- 
turbance of her government; ſhe preſerved her ſubjects in 
peace and in plenty. Whilſt the glory of the nation was car- 
ried high by atchievements in war; the riches and the ſtrength 
of it were raiſed by the arts of peace to ſuch a degree, as for- 
mer ages had never ſeen, and as we of this age fecl in the con- 
ſequences.---Well therefore might my lord Bacon, ſpeaking 
of queen E11ZaBETH, fay, * as for her government, I aſſure 
„ myſelf I ſhall not exceed, if I do affirm that this part of 
c the iſland never had forty-five years of better times; and 
« yet not through the calmneſs of the ſeaſon, but through 


« the wiſdom of her regiment.” 


Having made theſe remarks on the difficulties and on the 
ſucceſs which attended queen ELIZABETH; it is time to con- 
ſider the cauſe, which produced the ſtupendous effects of her 
reign. Now this cauſe is, I think, very plain. She was wiſe 


Advancement of learning, lib. 1. 
enough 
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enough to ſee clearly into the nature of that government, at 
the head of which ſhe was placed; and to kn that the 
« ſupreme head of ſuch a government owes a ſuptetne ſervice to 
« the whole.“ She was wiſe enough to know that to be power- 
ful, ſhe muſt either uſurp on her people, deceive: them, or 
gain them. The two firſt, ſhe ſaw, were bard, 

and di ſhonorable. The laſt, ſhe ſaw, was caſy, ſafe and glo- 
rious. Her head and her heart concurred to determine her 
choice. She made herſelf very ſoon the moſt popular perſon 
in the kingdom. In her reign, the ſenſe of the court, the 
ſenſe of the parliament and the ſenſe of the people were the 
ſame; and whenever ſhe exerted her own ſtrength, ſhe exert - 
ed the whole ſtrength of the nation. Nothing ſhe. aſked: was 
ever refuſed by parliament ; becauſe ſhe aſked nothing which 
would have been refuſed by the people. She threw herſelf ſo 
intirely on the affections of her ſubjects, that ſhe ſeemed to 
decline all other tenure of the crown. At leaſt, che was not 
very ſolicitous about clearing her title to it by deſcent. An 

act, declaring her right according to the order of ſucceſſion 
ſettled in parliament thirty-five Henzy the eighth contented 
her; and ſhe neglected the precaution, which her ſiſter had 

taken, in getting the act, which excluded them both from 
the crown, repealed, as far as it related to herſelf. The par- 
ticular reaſons of her conduct, in this caſe, might perhaps be 

gueſſed at with more probability than they have been; but 
certainly one general reaſon outweighed them all in the mind 
of this e princeſs. She knew that however the ſubtlety 

of lawyers and political caſuiſts might influence opinions, no- 
thing but her own conduct could give her the hearts of her 
people. Theſe ſhe deemed her great ſecurity. Theſe ſhe ac- 
quired ; and the little gloſſes, which might have been put on 

her title, ſhe deſpiſed. The being not only tied, but knit to, 


See Narn. Bacon's hiſt. and pol. diſcourſe. 
her 
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her people was her aim ; and ſhe purſued this great point of 
view on all occaſions; the leaſt, as well as the greateſt ; and 
even on thoſe, where ſhe thought it neceſſary to refuſe or to 
reprimand. Nature, as well as art, fitted her for this conduct. 
She had dignity without pride. She was affable, without 
finking into low familiarity; and when ſhe courted her people, 
the courted them like a queen. This popularity was ſome- 
times carried ſo far, both in her manners, and in her expreſſi- 
ons, that her enemies have endeavored to make it paſs for 
groſs and fulſome affeQation, and for ſuch, indeed, it ought 
to have paſſed if it had gone alone. It might have ſhocked, 
inſtead of alluring, if it had not been ſeconded by every action 
of her life, and contradicted by none.---Let us now conſider 
therefore, in ſome inſtances, what that conduct was, which 
convinced her people ſo intirely of her goodneſs and her wiſ- 
dom; and which procured her ſuch large returns of grati- 
tude, of duty, of affection and zeal. | 


LETTER 
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FIRST and eſſential condition, towards obtaining the 
love and confidence of a free people, is to be neither 
feared nor deſpiſed by them. Queen ELIZABETH was, at no 
time, in any . DA of the latter; and ſhe ſoon put herſelf 
above all the ſuſpicions, which might have expoſed her to the 
former. The only difference between her and her parliament, 
which carried any paſſion or unkindneſs with it, happened in 
the ninth year of pe reign. Tt was. founded on the appre- 
henſions of the dangers which would ariſe after her wank, if 
the ſucceſſion was not fixed during her life. But we do not 
find the leaſt infinuation of any jealouſy of her government; 
tho' the heat of both houſes, at that moment, was too great 
to have concealed any uneaſineſs, which had lain at their 
hearts. That ſhe was fond enough of her prerogative is cer- 
tain ; but then ſhe took care that it ſhould never be grievous; 
or that if it was ſo, on ſome occaſions, to particular perſons, 
it ſhould appear, by the occaſions themſelves, and by the 
manner of exerciſing it, ſpecious to the public.---The prero- 
gative certainly run high in thoſe days. Her grandfather had. 
raiſed it by cunning, and her father by violence. The power 
of the privy council in civil affairs, and the cenſorian power 
of the ſtar-chamber in criminal. affairs, as my lord. Bacon 
very properly ſtiles it, took too much of the pleas of the 
crown and of the common pleas out of their proper channels, 
and“ © ſerved rather to ſcare men from doing wrong, than 
to do any man right.” ----But the exerciſe of theſe powers, 


* Bac. hiſt. and pol. diſc. 22 
aving 
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having continued in four preceding reigns, the people were 
accuſtomed to it ; and care being taken to give no flagrant 
occaſion of clamor. againſt it, we are not to wonder if it was 
borne, without oppolition or murmur, in a reign as popular 
as this. 


Tux high-commiſſion court, that we may quote another 
inſtance, had no doubt very extraordinary powers. The 
biſhops, who held the principal ſway in it, exerciſed by 
theſe means two very great authorities at the ſame time ; 
one, as ordinaries in their dioceſes ; the other, as judges 
in this court ; ſo that they might fine and 3.0? by as 
well as excommunicate and deprive. Now, it is not ve 
probable, that the parliament, who thought the firſt of 
theſe powers too much, as may be ſeen by the attempts 
made againſt it, in the twenty-eighth year of this reign, 
were very well pleaſed to ſce the ſecond in the ſame hands, 
However, the ſteadineſs of the queen, in maintaining this 
part of the E which had been given her, was the 
leſs unpopular, on account of the unſettled ſtate of religion 
at this time; of the great moderation of the biſhops in theſe 
early days of the reformation; and of the prudent manner, 
in which the juriſdiction of the high-commiſſion court was 


executed. l 


Tux effects of a bare-faced prerogative are not the moſt 
dangerous to liberty, for this reaſon ; becauſe they are open; 
becauſe the alarm they give is commonly greater than the 
progreſs they make ; and whilſt a particular man or two are 
cruſhed by them, a whole nation is put on it's guard.---The 
moſt dangerous attacks on liberty are thoſe which ſurpriſe, or 
undermine ; which are owing to powers, given under pre- 
tence of ſome urgent neceſlity ; to powers, popular and rea- 


ſonable, perhaps, at firſt ; but ſuch as ought not to become 
3 ſettled 
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ſettled and confirmed — a long exerciſe; and yet are render- 
ed perpetual by art and management; and, in a great degree, 
by — e theſe powers themſelves. — of this 
kind, might be produced from the Spaniſh and other hiſto- 
ries. But queen ELIZABETH was far from ſetting any ſuch 
examples. She ſhewed her moderation, in defiring no ſuſpi- 
cious powers, as well as in the exerciſe of her prerogative ; 
and this moderation was the more remarkable, becauſe no 
prince ever had the pretence of neceſſity to urge on ſtronger 
appearances. Her whole reign may be almoſt called a ſtate 
of defenſive and offenſive war, in England, as well as in Ire- 
land; in the Indies, as well as in Europe. She ventured to 
go through this ſtate, if it was a venture, without the help of 
a ſtanding army. The people of England had ſeen none, 
from the days of Ricuazp the ſecond; and this cautious queen 
might perhaps imagine, that the example of his reign and 
thoſe of other countries, where ſtanding armies were eſta- 
bliſhed, would beget jealouſies in the minds of her people, 
and diminiſh that affection, which ſhe eſteemed and found to 
be the greateſt ſecurity of her perſon, and the greateſt ftrength 
of her government. Whenever ſhe wanted troops, her ſub- 
jets flocked to her ſtandard; and her reign affords moſt il - 
luſtrious proofs, that all the ends of ſecurity, and of glory too, 
may be anſwered in this iſland, without the charge and dan- 
ger of the expedient juſt mentioned. cru bas; 


Tuis affertion will not be contradicted by. thoſe, who re- 
collect in how many places, and on how many occaſions; her 
forces fought and conquered the beſt diſciplined veteran troops 
in Europe. Other examples might be brought to ſnew how. 
careful queen EtizantTH was to avoid every thing which 


might give the leaſt umbrage to her people. But we have ſaid 


enough on this head. Let us proceed to another. 


Vol. I. F ff Tux 
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Tus conduct ſhe held, with reſpect to parties, deſerves to 
be remarked; becauſe the moderation, the wiſdom, and the 
equity, which ſhe ſhewed in it, contributed very much to cool 
the ferment in the beginning of her reign ; by which ſhe had 
time to captivate the good will of her people ; to ſettle her 
government ; to eſtabliſh her authority ; and even to change 
the national religion, with little contradiction, and without 
any diſturbance. | | . | 


- NoTwirTHsTANDING all the indignities ſhe had ſuffer- 
ed, and all the dangers ſhe had run, before her acceſſion, 
ſeveral perſons were reſtored, and not a man was attainted 
in her firſt parliament. The ſteps I have mentioned being 
once made, ſhe ſtood on firmer ground, and had leſs to fear 
from the ſpirit of faction. This clemency once ſhewn, 
- ſhe could, more ſafely and with greater reaſon, exerciſe ſe- 
verity, when the preſervation of the public peace made it 
neceflary. - oo 


Tux peace of the kingdom was the ſtandard, to which ſhe 
yu ner? her conduct. She was far from caſting herſelf 
with precipitation and violence even into that party which 
ſhe favored, and on which alone ſhe reſolved to depend. She 
was far from inflaming their ſpirits againſt the adverſe party; 
and farther till from puſhing any fort of men, puritans, and 
even papiſts, into deſpair ; or provoking them to deſerve pu- 

niſhment, that ſhe might have a pretence to infli it. She 
purſued her own ſcheme ſteadily ; but ſhe purſued it gradual- 
ly ; and accompanied it with all the artful circumſtances 


which could ſoften the minds of men, and induce thoſe, ' 
who were the moſt averſe to her meaſures, to bear them, at 
leaſt patiently. On theſe principles ſhe proceeded, in the 
whole courſe of her reign. 92 


To 
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To the papiſts ſhe uſed great lenity; till the bull of Pius 
QuinTvs, and the rebellion, and other attempts, conſequent. 
upon it, obliged her to procure new laws, and execute more 
rigor. Yet even then ſhe diſtinguiſhed * © papiſts in con- 
« ſcience: from papiſts in faction. She made the ſame diſ- 
tinction with regard to the puritans. Their zeal was not 
« condemned ; only their violence was ſometimes cenſured; 
until they attempted to ſet up their own diſcipline, in oppoſi- 
tion to that which had been eſtabliſhed by national authority; 
until their motives appeared to be no more zeal, no more 
<« conſcience, ſays ſecretary Wals: xh, but meer faction 


and diviſion.“ 5 An 


Tuus cautious and ſteady was the conduct of queen ELAd- 
BETH towards parties; ſteady to the principle, and therefore 
varied in the application, as the behavior of parties towards 
her government varied; not as ſucceſs abroad, or the change 
of ſervants at home, might have influenced that of a prince 
of inferior abilities. What has been faid relates to parties in 
the nation; for as to parties at court, the conduct of this 
queen, tho directed to the ſame general end, ſeems to have 
been different. In the nation ſhe choſe one party. She ren- 
dered the ſyſtem of that „the ſyſtem of the whole. By 
this eſtabli t, the other parties became ſo many factions; 
and by the conduct we have deſcribed, ſhe defeated and diſ- 
— theſe factions. At court, ſhe countenanced and per- 
haps fomented the parties, which different characters, and dif- 
ferent intereſts created. But however that was, ſhe found 
means to attach them all to herſelf ; and ſhe found this bene- 
ht by keeping her ear open to them all, that the truth could 
not be concealed from her by the moſt powerful of her mini- 


* WaLsSINGHAM's letter. | * 
Ff f 2 | ſters ; 
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ſters; as we have explained in a former letter, upon this ſub. 
je. On her acceſſion to the throne, ſhe retained thirteen of 
her ſiſter's counſellors, and ballanced them by no more than 
eight of her own religion. On thoſe, as well as on all others, 
which ſhe afterwards admitted into the miniſtry, ſays 
© CaMBDEN, ſhe beſtowed her favors with ſo much caution, 
ce and ſo little diſtinction, as to prevent either party from 
<« gaining the aſcendent over her; whereby ſhe remained 
& miſtreſs of herſelf, and preſerved both their affections and 
her own power and authority intire. NL 


Tun favors, by which ſhe diſtinguiſhed the earls of Las- 
CESTER and EssEx, are not exceptions, in the courſe of ſo 
long a reign, ſufficient to deſtroy the truth of this general 
obſervation. Beſides, both theſe lords felt the weight of her 
diſpleaſure, nay one of them, the rigor of her juſtice, when 
they preſumed too much on her favor, and ſwerved from their 
duty. The ſingular confidence which ſhe placed in Czcn, 
and ſome others of her miniſters, cannot be quoted in oppo- 
ſition to it; for if ſhe diſtinguiſhed them, it was rather by the 
labors, than the favors ſhe heaped on them. She ſupported 
them indeed againſt their enemies; but then the merit of theſe 
men was far from being problematical. Their works teſtified 
daily for them, in bold and well-concerted enterprizes ; in 
wiſe, and well- conducted negotiations. The people reaped 
the benefit of their ſervices, as well as the prince. They 
were juſtified in the nation, as well as ſupported at court. 
In ſhort, by this diſcernment of ſpirits, by this ſkilful ma- 
nagement of parties, without the help of military force, unleſs 
in actual rebellions, queen EL11zaszTH preſerved her people 
in tranquillity ; tho' there paſſed not an hour in her whole 
reign, without ſome intrigue againſt her life, and the public 


peace. 
| THis 
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Ius moderation, in aſſuming and exereiſing power, might 
have! hetm illuſtrated more, and evinced againſt all the little 
eavils made, and to be made, if we had not avoided too 
great prolixity. But it is time to haſten to the e 
Kamen 3 D οννννul 

. Eüanasa rn was added of avarice by hed enemies; 
and perhaps ſhe was ſo by ſome of her friends. Among that 
hungry crew, which 1 alb courts for the loaves and the 
fiſhes, ſhe could not eſcape this charge. But ſurely, the na- 
tion had reaſon to applaud her frugality. Her grandfather 
8 up riches. Her father diſfipated them. The conſe- 
quence under both theſe princts was, that every flight occa- 
ſion became a ſufficient pretence to aſk for ſubſidies g nay, they 
were aſked and granted too, when even the ſlighteſt occaſion 
did not exiſt. They were aſked by HNnv the ſeventh for 
wars which he never intended to make; and by HxNRY 
the eighth for reſiſting invaſions which were never deſigned 
againſt him. Thus was the nation equally oppreſſed by che 
avarice of e and by _ PRI of the other. 


Bur queen Enz ABETH) N hoerded up, nor „ lavidhed 
away; and it is juſtly to be queſtioned whether any example 
of a prudent economy in private life, can be produced equal 
to that which ſhe practiſed in the hole management of her 
affairs. The — Bus reron uſed: to ſay, that he never 
« cared to ſee the treaſury {well like a diſordered ſpleen, when 
the other parts of the commonwealth were in a confump- 
tion; and his miſtreſs thought that . money; in the pockets 
«of her ſubjects, was better placed than in her own exche- 
quer. Surely, theſe maxims were wile, as well as popu- 
lar. If a prince amaſſes wealth, to hoard it up, like Hexav 
the ſeventh, it is uſeleſs to himſelf, and loſt to the public, If 

he 
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he ſquanders it away, like Henzy the eighth, he will enrich 
particular men, and i the ſtate. But whilſt theſe 
treaſures remain in the purſe of the ſubject, they.circulate in 
commerce; they increaſe the common ſtock; and they in- 
creaſe by conſequence the riches of a prince like queen ELIZ A. 
BETH ; for to ſuch a prince this purſe will be always open. 


As immenſe as the expences were, which the found herſelt 
obliged to make from the moment the aſcended the throne, 
ſhe received nothing in taxes from her people tilkthe ſixth year 
of her reign. The taxes then given, were given by way of 
retribution ; which was generally the method in her time. In 
former reigus, the people granted aids, not without a general 
communication at leaſt of the uſes, to which they were to be 
applied; but often without a ſufficient aſſurance that they 
ſhould be ſo applied. In this reign that method of proceed- 


ing was invertet. 


anti eon! * Mn nee Oh J px. 62 
Tux prince in the world-who deſerved to be truſted moſt, 
deſired to be ſo the leaſt. The aids which ſhe had from her 
people, were not ſo properly grants, as reimburſements of 
money, advanced for national ſervices. And what ſervices? 
For eſtabliſhing the proteſtant religion; for defending En- 
gland; for reſcuing Scotland; for carrying on a ſucceſsful war 
againſt an opulent and potent enemy; for aſſiſting the ſubjects 
and even the kings of France; for ſupporting the people of 
the Netherlands; for refining the debaſed coin; for paying all 
the debts, and reſtoring the credit of the crown; for provid- 
ing ammunition at home, which before this time we had been 
always obliged to purchaſe abroad; for improving both home 
and foreign trade; for rebuilding and augmenting the navy ; 
and for doing all this, without any burthenſome impoſition on 


the people; as the parliament more than once acknowledged. 
oy | IT 


— 
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Ix was ſo much a maxim of queen/EixzanzTH; to ſave for the 
public, not for herſelf; and to meaſure her riches by the riches 
of the nation, not by the treaſures ſhe had in her coffers; that 
the refuſed ſupplies offered, and remitted payments of ſupplies 
granted, when ſhe found that ſhe was able to carry on the 
public ſervice without them. The two great principles of that 
ceconomy, which enabled her to do ſo much for her people, 

and to oppreſs them ſo little, ſeem to have been theſe. Firſt, 
ſhe made the moſt of her revenues; not by tormenting, and 
rack ing her ſubjects, like 'Hexzr the ſeventh, but by keeping 
a ſtrict hand over her officers, and hindering them from en- 
riching themſelves, either by direct fraud, or by a clandeſtine 
management, which may be juſtly termed indirect fraud, and 
is often more pernicious than the other Second, ſhie prac- 
tiſed that ſuperior economy,” of which we have ſpoken in a 
former paper, with the utmoſt ability. What could be done 
by wiſdom, or courage, ſhe never attempted by money; nor 

expected that her ſubjects ſhould buy her out of difficulties. 

Strong at home, ſhe affected little to lean on foreign help. As 

her alliance was often courted, and ſhe ſeldom courted that of 
others, it was in her power, and ſhe took the advantage, to 

engage in no expence, but ſuch as the intereſt of her king- 
dom rendered immediately neceflary. To chis intereſt alone 
ſhe proportioned her expence. This was the ſole rule of her 
conduct. The Hugenots, whom ſhe aſſiſted in their firſt war, 
made their peace without her, and aſſiſted to retake from her 
the places ſhe had bargained for with them; yet ſhe helped 
them, in the wars which followed, with her troops, her ſhips; 
and her money. The Dutch had given her no cauſe to com-- 
plain of their behavior. Yet when France abandoned them at 
the treaty of Vervins, and they had no ſupport but hers re- 

maining, ſhe made a new bargain. with them, and leſſened 
her 
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her own charge; becauſe! ſhe knew ay were ere at t that 
time, to ſupply the debriancy: - bcc 


In all theſe expences, ſhe was — gaben to — vor 
overfeed the cauſe, while it laſted; and ſhe frequently ſtipulat- 
ed a repayment; which ſſie might exact afterwards, if ſhe 
found reaſon ſo to do; or which ſhe might remit, and there- 
by create a ſecond. obligation to her, if the found her account 
in ſuch an inſtance of generoſity. Queen ELIZABETH was not 
only thus frugal for her people, but perpetually attentive to 
the methods of enriching them. In the very firſt parlia- 
ment which ſhe held, amid the moſt important affairs; 
ſuch as the ſettlement of the crown on her own head ; the 
change of religion, and the eſtabliſhment of the church, re- 
. for the re of er n e of i 


ping were not lotgot. | 


We wacht purſue che ain ra wn the AY 
courſe of her reign, both in, parliament, and out of it; and 
ſhew, in numberleſs inſtances, how ſhe roſe to the higheſt, and 

deſcended even to the loweſt circumſtances; which in any de- 
gree affected the trade and navigation of her ſubjects. We 
might ſhew the advantages ſhe took in theſe reſpects, not only 
of Ne faults committed by other governments, but of the mis- 
fortunes of other countries. In a word, we might ſhew how 
war itſelf, one of the greateſt public calamities, Gaftead of im- 
poveriſhing, became a ſource of rome to ang by the 
manner in which ſhe made it. 
Bor theſe particulars weed carry e the bodads we 
have preſcribed to ourſelves. | In general, it will not be de- 
nied — beſide the ſpirit of induſtry, which exerciſed itſelf 


at 
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at home, queen ELIZ AE raiſed and puſhed to the higheſt 
degree, by the protection and encoutagement the” gave, a 
ſpirit of diſcovering new countries; making new ſettlements; 
and opening new veins of trade. The force of this firſt im- 
preſſion has laſted long amongſt us. Commerce has thrived 
under neglects and diſeouragement. It has fubſiſted under 
oppreſſtons and obſtructions; and the ſpirit of it is not yet 
extinguiſhed by that of ſtockjobbing; tho the ſpirĩt of 
ſtock jobbing be to that of trade, what the ſpirit of faction is 
to that of liberty. The tendency of both is to advance the 
intereſt of a fe worthleſs individuals, at the expence of the 
whole community.” The conſequence of both, if ever they 
revail to the ruin of trade and Hberty, mult be, that the 
ies will ſtarve in the midſt of imaginary wealth; and 
that the children of faction, like the iron race of Cabuus, 
will deſtroy one another. 


Bxroxz queen ELIZ ABE Tn's reign, the commerce of Eng- 
land was confined and poor. In her reign, it extended itſelf 
over all the known, and even into the unknown parts of the 
world. We traded to the north, and opened our paſſage 
into Muſcovy. We carried our merchandiſe up the Duina, 


down the Volga, and a-croſs the Caſpian ſea into Perſia. 


Our merchants viſited the coaſts of Africa; all the coun- 
tries of the Grand Seignior ; and following the tracks of the 
Venetians into the Fall. Indies, they ſoon followed the Portu- 
gueſe thither by the cape of Good Hope. They went thither 
through the South Sea, and ſailed round the world. In the 
Weſt-Indies, they not only traded, but eſtabliſhed themſelves, 
in ſpight of all the power of Spain. 
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Brok queen ELIZABETH'S, reign, the fleet of 
was ſo inconſiderable, that even in the days of her —.— 1 
I miſtake not, we were forced to borrow, or hire ſhip of 
Hamburgh, Lubec, Derek and other places. 


Ix her reign, it 9 to ſuch a number and 8 
that it became e 15 ico the Foun. nr en of 
Europe. | 6 501 e ra dn 


13 7 4 . 


On ſuch ae were b the, * — — power, of this 
kingdom laid by . EL1ZABETH, and theſe were ſome of 
the means ſhe employed to the n gf * ns 
Can we be url i he iced, 1 
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\UBEN ee ſacereded f in a the aeaioas 
of her ſubje&s, not only by the conduct which ſhe held 


at home, but by that which yy wack in "the management of 
Amn national nen pee 


WS 1 ar e to e r ds the 
Par It remains that we give the leaſt Ampere ideas 
we are able of the latter, and that we apply the whole 


great example of a r to veonibns We ef we have 
advanced. 42 


Queen ELIzanrh could not have eſtabliſhed and pre- 
ſerved, as ſhe did, the tranquillity of her people in the midſt 
of diſturbance, nor their ſecurity in the midſt of danger, if 
ſhe had not taken ſome ſhare in the general affairs of 1 8 
She took therefore ſuch a ſhare as the intereſt of England ne- 
ceſſarily required at that time; and ſhe conducted Ferſelf! in 


the management of it with wiſdom and addreſs ſuperior to 
any of her prodevefors;5' 


Hen ſiſter had beep nid by 8 an egregious 
bubble to the court of Rome. Perſuaded by her huſband, and 
deceived by her miniſters, ſhe was ſo likewiſe very fatally i in 
the quarrel, which broke out between France and Spain. 
The parliament, in aſſenting to her marriage with a forei 
prince, had impoſed ſuch conditions, as were judged ſ ful. 
_ cient to preſerve the conſtitution of the government, and the 


independency of the kingdom. 
Gg g 2 PaiLie 
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Pax1t1ie had ſworn to the obfervation of theſe conditions. 
Such of them, as he had not either time, or opportunity, or 
temptation to break, were obſerved; but the others proved 
too weak to hold him. Thus, for inſtance, we do not find 
that he enriched himſelf at the expence of England. He is 
ſaid, on the contrary, to have brought hither very great trea- 
ſures; and his father had truſted the diſtribution of an im- 
menſe ſum. to Gan DbINEN : ſo that if he bribed the nation, it 
was with his own money, not theirs; but he engaged the 
nation in a war with France, becauſe France broke with 
Spain; notwithſtanding the expreſs condition made by par- 
liament, that the match ſhould not at all from 
<« the league. lately concluded betwixt the queen of England 
< and the king of France, but the peace ſbould remain invi- 
d glate between the Engliſh and the French. 


Tais ſacrifice of the national to a foreign: intereſt coſt us 
Calas; ; a conqueſt, hich the French looked upon as a com- 
penſation for near two hundred other places, which they 
were obliged by the treaty of Cambray, to give up to PuLIr. 
Boulogne had been — * w6r in the preceding reign, not to 
a foreign intereſt, but to that of the miniſter, Dupier earl of 
Warwick: afterwards duke of Northumberland. The people 
were willing and able to aſſert their right, and to defend 
their poſſeſſion; but the ſituation of the miniſter, and the 
ſchemes of private intereſt, which he was carrying on at home, 
required that he thould wad at any rate, a war, even a de- 
fenfive war. In ſhort Boulogne, for which France had en- 
gaged to give two millions, was delivered up for four hundred 
thouſand crowns ; and the very ſame miniſter, who had op- 
on with violence all the Wen conbideration urged by 


2 . 


the 
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the protector for yielding this place, yielded it to purchaſe 
a treaty neceſſary for himſelf, detrimental and diſhonorable 
to the nation | „ ingo els root 


Wx have ſaid enough, in a formet letter, concerning the 
wild conduct of Henzy the eighth in foreign affairs; and 
there is no need of going any fartherhack. Theſe examples 
are ſufficient to ſhew- the oppoſition den that of queen 
ELIzZ AZR TR and that of her predeceſſors. She was neither de- 
ceived, like them, by her miniſters ; nor betrayed by her paſ- 
ſions, to ſerve any other intereſt at the expence of England. 


Ir would be eaſy to prove, from many inſtances, how care- 
ful ſhe was to avoid every thing, which might even warp the 
ſteady tenor of her conduct in this reſpect. As long as ſhe 
had no real intereſt diſtinct from that of the country ſhe go- 
verned, ſhe knew that no fictitious thtereſt could be impoſed 
on her. She kept herſelf therefore clear of any ſuch real in- 
tereſt, and thought that the crown of England deſerved her 
ſole, her undivided care. | 


DO 


Mucn has been ſaid of her behavior in all the treaties of 
marriage propoſed to her. We- ſhall not engage in that diſ- 
quiſition. But this, we think, cannot be controverted z that 
if ever ſhe was in earneſt reſolved to marry, ſhe was ſo when 
the articles of marriage between her and the duke of Axjou 
were ſigned. It is hardly poſſible, as Rarin obſerves; to ac- 
count for her conduct on this occaſion by any other principle. 
Now upon this ſuppoſition, what motive could hc 
her to break this match in ſo abrupt a manner? The reaſons 
urged by CaMBDen, and other writers in general, prove too 
much. They ſerve rather to prove that ſhe ſhould not have 
entered into theſe engagements at all, than to account for 
5 her 
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her breaking them as ſhe did. But among the reaſons, on 
which Wals INcHAu infiſted, when he was ſent into France 
upon this occaſion, we may obſerve one in particular; founded 
on a fact, which happened after the ſigning of the articles; 
and which accounts for the queen's conduct in this caſe 
agrecably to principles, on which ſhe proceeded in all others, 
The duke of A ANjou had accepted the ſovereignty of the low 
countries. By this ſtep, he had engaged bim If in a war 
N Spain; and the queen would not, on his account, 
her people in it, „ deſiring nothing more than 
ky « that by this marriage the realm might” be preſerved in 
9 peace and fenen | 


Sue 2 5 mcline to marry this prince, tides all the limi- 
tations and reſerves contained in the articles, whilſt he had no 
dominions on the Continent; and yet ſtart backwards and re- 
ſolve to break the match, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him ny poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ee . of the _ 1 in 


| Nay, if we ſhould r inf hiſtorical probublt 
that ſhe never deſigned to conſummate her marriage, tho 
ſhe entered into articles, yet there will ſtill remain no rea- 
ſonable way of accounting for the ſudden reſolution ſhe took 
of breaking at this preciſe: point of time; unleſs we ſuppoſe, 
that ſhe erg this reaſon the ſtrongeſt and the moſt un- 
anſwerable of all thoſe which could be urged in excuſe of a 
meaſure liable to ſeveral objections, and ſome yy inconve- 
nient Contingencies.” 


Tazze were few things, which ſhe had more at heart than 
reſcuing the Netherlands from the Spaniſh yoke ; and there 


* CAMBDEN. | 
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was nothing in the whole extent of foreign affairs, to which 
ſhe gave greater attention. Even at this time, ſhe ſupplied the 
duke of Axjou with very conſiderable ſums, for the fupport of 
his enterprize ; and about four years afterwards, ſhe eſpouſed 
more openly the cauſe of theſe: provinces, by making a treaty 
with the States, and by ſending an army to their aſſiſtance. 
But as ſhe would not marry a prince who was their ſovereign, 
ſo ſhe would not — overeignty, when it was offered 
directly to her. She perſiſted in avoiding an engagement, 
which might in it's conſequence carry her farther than the in- 
tereſt of England required; or oblige her to make greater ef- 
forts than were conſiſtent with that eaſy and floriſhing ſtate, 
in which ſhe reſolved to preſerve her own people. 
bog sonne 10 ENTERS 0 eit ug wy 8 
Mucn more might be ſaid; but this may ſuffice to ſhew 
what the firſt and fundamental principle was, by which queen 
ELIZABETH governed herſelf in all foreign affairs. She con- 
ſidered the intereſt of no kingdom, no ſtate, nor people, no 
not even the general intereſt of the reformation, as zealous a 
proteſtant as ſhe was, nor the preſervation of a ballance of 
wer in Europe, as great an heroine as ſhe was, in any other 
liohe than relatively to the intereſt of England. She aſſiſted, 
or oppoſed, ſhe defended or attacked, juſt as this intereſt 
directed; and the degree, to which it was concerned, was 
the exact and | conſtant meaſure to which ſhe proportioned 
her good, and her ill offices, her friendſhip, and her enmity. 
She was diverted from this principle of conduct neither by 
weakneſs, nor ſtrength of mind ; neither by fear, nor hope ; 


neither by puſillanimity, nor courage; neither by modera- 
tion, nor ambition. | | | 


Wu may conchde this head, by venturing to affirm that, 
in the whole courſe of her reign, there was not a penny of 


5 Engliſh 
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or a drop of Bngliſh blood ſpilt, en- 
rom this nation ſome 


Engliſh money ſpent, 
cept where it was ngeeſſary to keep off 
real, viſible difadvantage. = 


Queen ELIZARrn's policy was deep; and the means the 
employed were often very fecret ; but the ends to which this 
policy and theſe means are directed, were never equivocal. 
Let us now deſcend into. ſome particular inſtances of the wifſ- 
dom and addreſs, with which ſhe purſued this great principle. 


Tuxs s particulars may be reduced properly, we think, un- 
der two general heads. The firſt is this; ** ſhe-watched the 
ce ebbs and flows of the power and intereſt of Europe; the 
t yiciſitudes and fluctuations in the affairs of peace and 
war.“ We uſe the words of a “ late writer, but ſhall 
make a very different application of them. 

| Tris uncertain, varied, ſhifting ſcene was ſo far from being 
the cauſe of bad meaſures, or the excuſe for bad ſucceſs, at 
the time we are ſpeaking of, that it was the very ſource from 
whence queen ELIZABETH derived thoſe opportunities, which 
ſhe improved ſo gloriouſly. A weaker council than hers might 
have been puzzled, and weaker heads might have been turned 
by ſo confuſed a ſtate of affairs. Unable to ſteer ſteadily through 
ſo many difficulties, every current would have carried ſuch 
men along with it. Every blaſt of wind would have driven 
them before it. Perpetually toſſed about, at the mercy of 
every event, they muſt have lived from day to day, or Com 


hour to hour. 
Ir the kingdom had eſcaped intire deſtruction in this for- 
lorn condition, it muſt have been by miracle, and without any 


* Vide obſervations on the writings of the Craftſman, ; 
merit 
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merit on the part of thoſe who governed; but this intire de- 
ſtruction; would much more probably have followed, . after a 
long ſeries. of calamities; 3 without any other excuſe on their 
part, than that of charging the; cataſtrophe to the account of 
fortune, the common ſcape-goa of unſkilful miniſters. 


Tus conduct and the ſueceſs of queen ELizakE TE — — her 
miniſters, were very different. She managed France, until 
ſhe had taken ſuch meaſures, as left her leſs to fear from 
Scotland; and ſhe managed e until ſhe had s 
left to fear from Fpande, OY | 


: STET 0 4 - 
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Sas knew l deſigns Hz NRY the ſecond 177 on the pre- 
tenſions of his daughter-in-law, ' Mazy queen of Scotland ; 
and no one, who conſiders the hiſtory of this time, nay, even 
as he finds it deduced by Rarix himſelf, will be of his mind, 
that ſhe expected to enjoy great tranquillity by the peace, 
which ſhe made ſoon Led 0 AFR, to the throne, with 
France and Scotland. | 1 N 

Bur the making this treaty gave her time, 2 8 was of 
the utmoſt importance to her to gain, abroad as well as at 
home, in the beginning of her reign, The manner in which 
ſhe made it, gave her reputation likewiſe ; and ſhe was wiſe 
enough to -know of what real advantage reputation is, and 


how, much that of a minen n on the firſt ſteps he 


makes in gpyernments 


Sus practiſed in this negotiation a rule, which ſhe obſerved 
to the laſt. How much ſoever Pull ir reſented her proceed- 
ings at home, it was plain he could not abandon, at that time, 
her intereſts abroad. The point of honor, drawn from the 


conſideration that England ad entered into the war for the 
Vol. I. H h h | ſake 
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fake of Spain, did not probably weigh much with him; but 


the pretenfions of France gavehim a juſt alarm; and the ſame 


Teaſons, which are ſaid to have induced him to fave her life, 


when ſhe was princeſs, ſtoodꝭ in force to make him ſupport her, 
now the was queen, againſt the power of France. Notwith- 


ſtanding this plauſible conſideration, queen Ert1zaztry re- 


ſolved to treat for herſelf, and by herſelf. She was of opinion, 
* fays CAaMBDEN, that it would not redound to the honor " 
England, or herſelf, to be reduced to the neceſſity of ſup- 
„ porting her intereſts bya dependence on Spain.” She exerted 
the ſame ſpirit, and behaved herſelf with the ſame dignity, on 
a very remarkable occaſion, and in a very nice conjuncture, at 
the latter end of her reign; at the treaty of Vervins. 


sus deſpiſed the offers made her by HxNAv the fourth. She 
reſolved to continue the war, and to ſupport alone the ſtates of 
the Low Countries, rather than to ſuffer the man in the world, 


who had the greateſt obligations to her, to treat for her. 


True it is, that ſhe had reaſon to be diſſatisfied with his beha- 


vior; but beſides that, the good underſtanding between this 


prince and Pu the ſecond being promoted by the court of 
Rome; it is poſſible queen Rid dab ff Id 


ink ſuch ne- 
gotiators, as were devoted to that court, not quite ſo proper 


to be truſted with the intereſts of her kingdom. 


As ſoon as HENRV the ſecond was dead, and his ſon Fx AN- 


eis the ſecond, a young and in every ſenſe a weak prince, 
was on the throne of France, ſhe acted with leſs reſerve and 


caution. The treaty, which had been privately negotiated 
before with the malecontents of Scotland, was now figned ; 


her army marched to their aſſiſtance; the French were driven 


out of that kingdom; the reformation was ſolemnly and le- 


gally eſtabliſhed there; and queen ELIZABETH was the avowed 
WM 1 defender 
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defender of the liberties, - privileges, and religion of the 
Scotiſh nation---Francis the ſecond lived a very ſhort time, 
and died without leaving any children. The fear therefore of 
an union of the crowns of England and Scotland with that of 
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France, terrified Pulli the ſecond no longer. Queen ELII- 
Fog Z4BETH had therefore the more to fear. The court of France 
"I had ſtill the ſame bigotry, and the ſame hatred to her; tho | 
ab e oo { 
. no more reſtrained, by any political conſideration, from pur- 1 
0 ſuing thoſe deſigns againſt her, even in conjunction with of 
| . France, which no other conſideration had hitherto tetarded. * 
- Tus projects formed and the engagements taken between il | 
9 bn 


theſe powers, at the congreſs at Bayonne, were not abſolute 
ſecrets. She felt the effects of them every day, in conſpiracies 
againſt her government, and even her life. Too weak to de- 
tend herſelf by force on ſo many ſides, ſhe defended herſelf by 
ſtratagem; improved every incident; and took ſome advan- 
tage of every turn. She contented herſelf to countermine the 
intrigues of the courts of Rome, of France, and of Spain, 
With the firſt ſhe kept no meaſures, becauſe ſhe could have 
no war. With the two laſt ſhe kept all meaſures to prevent 
one. Tho' queen ELtizazeTH's whole reign was properly a 
ſtate of war, and there was no point of time in it, where ſhe 
was free from all attacks, private as well as public, indirect as 
well as direct; yet the firſt twenty-five years of her reign may 
be ſaid, in one ſenſe, to have been neither a ſtate of war, nor 
a ſtate of peace; becauſe both fides pretended to look on the 
treaties of peace as ſubſiſting; and either diſayowed, or ex- 
cuſed the hoſtilities reciprocally committed, not conſtantly, 
but occaſionally committed. If ſhe had fallen into this ſtate 
from that of a FE peace, diſentangled from all pretenſions, 
either of her own upon others, or of others upon her, there 
Hhh 2 would 
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would be no occaſion to admire her conduct. But that ſhe 

ſhould be able, when ſhe neither had, nor could have a ſettled; 
ſecure peace With her neighbors, to ſtand ſo long on the 
flippery verge of war, and avoid the neceſſity of engaging di- 
rectly in it, till ſhe was in a condition of doing ſo with ſuc- 
_ cels, is juſtly matter of the greateſt admiration. If the had 
: only aimed to keep - off the evil day, it might at laſt have 
come upon her with a double weight of misfortune. If ſhe 
had only gained time to prolong ſuſpence, 'the might have loſt 
bs er waſted herſtrength; tired, jaded and exhaufted 
her people. But this was far from Being the caſe. ' She was 
in this ſtate by good, not by bad policy; and ſhe made the 
uſe ſhe deſigned of it. She diſappointed, divided, and weak 
ened her enemies. She prepared the opportunities which ſhe 
afterwards improved. She united, animated; and enriched 
her people; and, as aifficult as chat may ſeem to be for a 
inee in ſuch a Atuation. ſhe maintained her on dignity, 
and ſupported the honor of the nation. To exemplify all 
theſe particulars, would be to write her hiſtory”; : but it i is 


nec to * 1 — upon chem. 
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Or the two powers abe N "EM 5 alone the kad any 
thing to apprehend, and with whom ſhe Was rr con- 
cerned, France gave her the leaſt and the ſhorteſt trouble. 

CnarLEs the ninth came a minor to the crown. Two factions, 
drunk with religious enthuſiaſm, and headed by men of the 
moſt deſperate ambition, deſolated the kin gdom. The queen 
mother blew up the flames firſt ; and tried in vain afterwards 
to extinguiſh them, by a deluge of blood. Queen Errza- 
ETH, Who had probably encouraged the famous conſpiracy- 
of Amboiſe, which broke out juſt before the death of Fxancrs 
the ſecond, continued to abet and ſupport the proteſtant 
Party; 3 but ſtill ſubordinafely't to ſuch meaſures, as her ſitu- 


ation, 
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ation, relatively to Scotland, or Ireland, or Spain, obliged her 
to keep with CaLHs the ninth; Theſe meaſures were ſome- 
times ſuch, and even after the maſſacre of St. Bax THOLOMEW, 
as the zeal of the Huguenots could hardly forgive her. But 
5 e One ami e e on to cher own. de ug | 


Wot Non ponebat enim rumores ante falurem.” 


Wur n Haind the chird came to the crown, and the Jain 

was once formed, the crown of Erance-wanted her aſſiſtance, 
and had it; and as powerful as the princes of the houſe of 

Lorraine were, they could: give her little open diſturbance ;/ 
unleſs they prevailed-in their wicked, and almoſt chimerical 

projects in Franc rance. With theſe princes, and their faction there- 

fore ſhe never kept any meaſures; as they never kept any with 
her. As politic a prince as Puuiy the ſecond-is eſteemed to 
have been, he was amuſed by the d which queen ELIZZ A- 
BETH affected ſometimes for his e and always for the 
treaties ſubſiſting between them; and he loſt the opportunities 
in which he might have attacked her with advantage. The ſlow 
councils of Spain, and the ſlower execution of them, produced 

opportunities, which her ſagacity and vigor improved. The 
ſupport ſhe gave to the Huguenots made the Spaniards afraid 
of provoking her, by too haſty and direct attacks, to give the 
ſame ſupport to the people of the Low Countries. She turned 
their game againſt them, and acted in the Low Countries in 
the ſame manner as they acted in Ireland, and even in En- 
gland; but with better effect. From the year 1577 the began 
to favorithis revolt; ; and in the year 1585 ſhe made a formal 
treaty. with the States. Such of theſe meaſures as could be 
concealed, ſhe concealed. Such of them as could not be con- 
cealed, he excuſed, or endeavored to juſtify and reconcile with 


the treaties between Spain and England; 
* | | Az 


As the time ſhe gained, and the diverſions ſhe gave by this 

management, put it quite out of the power of France, and 
made Spain leſs able to hurt her; ſo they alone put it in her 
power to ſettle her government, and to do all the great things 
at home, of which we have ſpoken in other papers“. We 
ſhall not repeat them here; but ſhall 9 this head by 

obſerving, in an example or two, how ſhe maintained her own 
dignity in other caſes, beſides that of treating, which is taken 
notice of above, and how ſhe ſupported the r of the na- 
tion, and the intereſts of her ſubjects. | 


Dounixo the time ſhe was the moſt careful to avoid a war 
with Spain, and had the moſt reaſon to be ſo ; even in the 
year 1568, whilſt thoſe revolutions, which broke out ſoon 
afterwards, were preparing, ſhe would not ſuffer the leaſt in- 
Jury to be offered to any of her ſubjects with impunity. Some 
veſſels and effects, belonging to an Engliſh merchant, had been 
ſeized by the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies. She did not make 
war upon this; but ſhe ſoon found and feized an opportunity 
of reſenting the inſult. She laid her hands on very great fums 
of money, claimed indeed by Genoeſe merchants, but ſent to 
the Low Countries, and deſigned, no doubt, for the Spaniſh 
ſervice there. The duke of Arya ſeized, in return, the per- 
ſons and effects of the ſubjects of England; and ſhe imme- 
diately made repriſals on thoſe of the Flemmings. What com- 

fition was made with the Genoeſe does not, I think, ap- 
pear; but as the ſeizure was to the diſappointment and loſs of 
Spain, ſo the compoſition was probably to the advantage of 
England; ſince, at this very time, queen ELizazeTH diſcharged 
the debts contracted by her father and brother to foreigners. 
As to the effects of the Netherlands, ſhe returned the over- 


Vid. the firſt ſeven volumes of the Craftſman, printed for R. Franckiin. 
| plus 
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plus of the value, after having repaid to her own ſubjects 
the ſull amount of their loſſes. She carved for her people; 
and would not leave it to a diſpute, what reparation they 
ſhould have; much leſs whether they ſhould have any repa- 


ration, or not. | 


Sven a conduct as this, which ſhe held, even whilſt ſhe 
kept meaſures with Spain, and avoided a war, foretold what 
might be expected from her, and what ſhe actually performed, 
when ſhe thought it no longer expedient to keep the ſame 
meaſures. But this will come, with other reflections, more 
properly under the next general head; to which we think that 
the particular inſtances of queen ELizazzTH's wiſdom and 
addreſs, in the management of foreign affairs, may be 
reduced. _ © | 
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F queen EL1zastTH conſidered every former intereſt rela- 
I tively to the intereſt of England, the confidered likewiſe 
every meaſure to be taken in foreign affairs relatively to the 
ſituation of England. This we eftabliſh as the ſecond ge- 
meral head, to which the particular inſtances of her wiſdom 
and addreſs, in the management of foreign affairs, may be 
properly reduced. ORE en 8 


Sn conſidered herſelf as queen of a country cut off from 
the Continent, and ſeparated by the ſea from all other coun- 
tries, except Scotland. Her conduct therefore towards Scot- 
land was very different, in many reſpects, from that, which 
ſhe held towards every other nation. A due obſervation of 
theſe different principles, on which queen ELIZAZNATH pro- 
_ ceeded in the divided ſtate of our iſland, may ſerve to ſet, in 
a ſtronger and clearer light, that ſingle principle which re- 
mains to be followed in our united ſtate. | 


Tus fituation of an iſland affords great advantages, when 
they are wiſely improved; and when they are neglected, as 
great diſadvantages may reſult from this very fituation.---The 
reign, now before us, is a glorious and unanſwerable proof that 
the halcyon days, ſo much boaſted of, and ſo {ſeldom found, 
days of proſperity, as well as peace, may be enjoyed in an 
iſland, whilſt all the neighbouring continent is filled with 
alarms, and even laid waſte by war. But our own hiſtories 
will ſhew us likewiſe, how an iſland may approach, as it were, 


too near the cantinent, and be fatally drawn into that great 
| | vortex. 
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yortex. Leſt we ſhould ramble. too widely in the large field 
which opens itfelf, let us confine our ar (rag ome 'of 
thoſe different means and objects, either of defence; or offence, 
which nature, improved by art, e to people who inha- 
bit iſlands, or to people who inhabit the continent, accord- 
ing to their different ſituations. A powerful navy is of indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity to the former of theſe. Without it, they 
muſt be poor and expoſed. With it, they may be rich and 
ſecure. '' Barriers of fortified towns, and great ſtanding armies 
are of the ſame neceſſity to the latter. Without this ſecurity, 
they he open to every inroad, and at the mercy of every. neigh- 
bor. With it, they may be ſafe from foreign danger, and 
even terrible to thoſe who live round them. But then, as the 
ſea is a barrier of no expence, and as a maritime force carries 
no domeſtic danger along with it, but enriches the commu- 
nity it defends, ſo a fortified barrier, and à regular army, 
which are neceſſary to ſecure a nation ſituate on the conti- 
nent againſt foreign danger, carry great domeſtic inconveni- 
encies, and even dangers too, along with them. Both of them, 
like armor, too heavy to be borne, waſte the ſtrength of thoſe 
who are covered by them; and an army, like a ſword, which 
recoils-on the blow, may wound the conſtitution it was meant 
to defend. But farther: as particular families, by uniting to- 
gether, formed larger ſocieties, for their common defence, and 
gave riſe to the kingdoms, and ſtates, which have appeared in 
the world; ſo theſe larger ſocieties have, ever ance, found it 
neceflary, or advantageons, to unite together in various man- 
ners; ſometimes by an entire union, or an incorporation of 
different people into one body politic; ſometimes by a par- 
tial, or federal union of diſtinct ſtates in one common cauſe; 
and at all times by alliances, made on particular occaſions, and 
ſuggeſted by a real or ſeeming conformity of intereſts; - This 
occaſional union, by alliances with other ſtates, of which alone 
Vol. I. e Iii we 
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Tuvs are they always toſſed from peace to war, and from 


ons, and the various obligations, by which they ſtand bound 
to one another, appear to be and are the immediate cauſes 
of all theſe diſputes and contentions. But the principal and 
remote cauſe ariſes from the proximity and other circumſtan- 
ces of their ſituations. That neceſſity, or advantage, which 
gave occaſion to the original engagements, has maintained 
and multiplied them ſince; and the laſt would not be rea- 
ſonable, it the firſt had not been neceſſar r,. 


21 
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 Hyxs then ariſes an eſſential difference between thoſe ob- 
jects, which are proper to the policy of an iſland, and thoſe 
which are ſo to the policy of the continent; a difference great - 


ly to the advantage of the former; the circumſtances of whoſe 
ituation not requiring ſo conſtant and intimate an union with 
other ſtates, either for defence or offence, render unneceſſary 
a great part of the en nts which prove ſuch heavy and 
la ing ineumbrances on the latter. al q, I a,õοẽZ Zo no eg 
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Ax ifland under one government, advantageouſly ſituated, 
rich in itſelf, richer by it's commerce, can have no neceſſity, 
in the ordinary courſe of affairs, to take up the policy, of the 
continent; to enter into the ſyſtem of alliances; we have been 
| 2 of; or, in ſhort, to act any other part than that of a 

riendly neighbor and a fair trader. If an extraordinary cri- 
ſis happens on the continent, which may endanger the ſafety 
even of thoſe who are ſeparated from it,-fuch as we ſaw at the 
beginning of the preſent century, ſelf · preſervation will nodoubt 
determine men, as it ought, to unite by ſtricter alliances with 
thoſe powers with whom they are occaſionally united by a 
more immediate intereſt; | but even in this cafe, neither will 
ſelf-preſervation require, nor good policy ſuffer, that ſuch a 
people ſhould enter deep into the quarrels, or involve them- 
ſelves intricately, much leſs continually, in the political ſchemes 
of the continent. We paſs over offenſive caſes, becauſe it is 
manifeſt that the people of an iſland can have no intereſt in 
making foreign acquiſitions; and that therefore it would be 
abſurd in them to ſpend their blood and treaſure in acquiring 


only for others; or to attack any farther than is neceſſary to 
defend. 11 n 2 254, 46 ee 


Ws confine ourſelves to the caſe of defence before-mentidn- 
ed; and upon that we ſay, a people on the continent may 


Ti12 have 
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would be the height 


have reaſon to engage as deeply in defence of another oountry, 
as if they defended the walls of their own towns, or the doors 
of their own houſes ; becauſe another country may be the ſole 
barrier of their own: But this can never be reaſonably done 
by the people of an iſland, who have another, and a better 
barrier than any the continent can form for them. Such a 
people are to look on their engagements with other countries, 
as on outworks caſt up in haſte, which may ſerve to defeat a 
weak attack, or to d 15 and diſappoint a ſtrong one. But it 
| folly in em, even in one of thoſe 
extraordinary conjunctures, which we now ſuppoſe, to lay the 
whole ſtreſs of their defence here; to ſpend: their ſtrength im- 
properly' and to'forego thoſe advantages which nature has 
given em TH40} THOU ARR | 1 9 ä + 
Tux nations on the continent might teach them another 
leſſon. They are careful to employ every advantage of their 
ſituation; a river; a lake; a ridge of mountains; and ſhall 
the inhabitants of an iſland neglect the ſea? Shall they do by 
choice all which other nations are obliged to do by.neceſlity ? 
Surely not, and if at any time ſuch a conduct can be proved 
neceſſary to certain purpoſes, we think it will reſult from this 
proof, that ſuch purpoſes ſhould be laid aſide, not that ſuch 
meaſures ſhould be purſued: e 


Tuxsx reflections, with others of the ſame kind, preſent 
themſelves naturally to thoſe who conſider the conduct of 
queen ELIZ ABE TU, and the events of her reign. We may 
therefore conclude that they were, at leaſt, ſome of the prin- 


ciples of her government. 


How the formed, or rather how ſthe protected, and aided a 
party, already formed in Scotland, on principles of religion 
| F I 5 


and 
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and liberty, has been obſerved ; as well as the ſucceſs of this 
meaſure, by which the troops of France were driven out of 
that kingdom, and the influence of France on the government 
was either removed, or guarded againſt. To maintain and 
improve this advantage, was the great affair of her life. En- 
gland was, with reſpect to Scotland, like a kingdom on the 
continent, and queen EL1zaszTH employed, with reſpect ta 
Scotland, all the policy of the continent. | Ws 


Wes find her buſy on. that ſide in almoſt every page of her 
1 ; almoſt always negotiating, and always intriguing. A 
friend, an enemy, a mediatrix, an umpire, a guarantee, ſhe 
played every part, which might keep others from hurting 
Scotland, and Scotland from hurting her. Her armies were 
at all times ready to march, and her fleets to fail thither,, As 
ſtrict an _ceconomy as ſhe practiſed every where elſe, the was 
profuſe there; but her Nut Wh turned to account, and there- 
fore deſerves another name. There may be ſuch ſchemes, 
ſuch management, and ſuch ſucceſs, as may render even the 
ſmalleſt expence, profuſion; but thoſe of queen ELAZ Anf 
were ſufficient to juſtify the greateſt. The ſecret ſervice of 
her reign was private in 5 Tal and public in effect; not 
equally inſcrutable in both. | 


AzouT the fourteenth year of her reign, ſhe had brought 
the affairs of Scotland to ſuch a paſs, that ſhe ſeemed to have 
nothing to fear from that quarter. The plots, in favor of queen 
Mary, had been diſcovered ; the inſurtections defeated ;. and 
the duke of NorxroLk executed in England. In Scotland, the 
ſame party was broken. The earl 3 MoxTon, a man abſo- 
lutely devoted to queen ELIZABETH, was regent ; the caſtle 
of Edinburgh was taken; the civil war was finiſhed with com- 
plete 0 ; and ſhe enjoyed great tranquillity; becauſe, ac- 
22 | cording 
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according to Rar xs obſervation, ſhe could now be only TW 
tacked by fea ; that is, the had now the whole advantage of 
an iffande. Nr eee 


Tuis happy ſtate did not continue long without interrup- 
tion. Morrow loſt, and reaſſumed his power, was diſgraced, 
profecuted, and at laſt beheaded. King aus had taken 
wy young the government of this kingdom ; and young, as 
well as old, was governed by his favorites, The party of his 
mother in Scotland did not indeed rife again, 6 as to pive 
queen ELiZABETH any umbrage. But his general character, and 
his behavior on ſome particular occaſions, the character of his 
favorites, and the intrigues they were known to carry on, ob- 
Aged her to reaffume, if ſhe had ever laid it afide, and to pur- 
ſue her antient conduct towards Scotland. She purfued it to 
the end of her reign : and altho* king aus, when he had 
more experience, and was better adviſed, kept fuch meaſures 

with her, as were neceflary to ſecure and to facilitate his ſucceſ- 
fion ; yet this wiſe queen continued to give quite another at- 
tention to the affairs of Scotland, than ſhe gave to thofe of 
any other country; or would have given to theſe, if Scotland 
had been divided from England by the fea. * 

Ir is impoſſible to make theſe reflections, and not to reflect, 
at the fame time, on that happy change which the union of 
the two kingdoms has brought about. We are now one na- 
tion under one government ; and muſt therefore always have. 
one common intereſt; the fame friends, the ſame-foes, the ſame 
principles of ſecurity, and of danger. It is by confequence now 
in our power, to take the intire advantage of our ſituation; an 
advantage, which would make us ample amends for ſeveral 
which we want, and which fome of our neighbors poſſeſs; an 
advantage which, conſtantly attended to, and wiſely gat) 

wo 
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would place the Britiſh nation in ſuch circumſtances of hap- 
pineſs and glory, as the greateſt. empires could never boaſt. 
Far from being alarmed at every motion on the continent; 
far from being oppreſſed for the ſupport of foreign ſchemes ; 


we might enjoy the ſecureſt peace, and the moſt unenvied 


plenty. Far from courting, or purchaſing the alliances of 
other nations, we might ſee them ſuing for ours. Far from be- 
ing hated or deſpiſed, for involving — From in all the little 
wrangles of the continent, we might be loved and reſpected 


by all thoſe who maintain the juſt ballance of Europe, and be 


formidable to thoſe alone who ſhould endeavor to break it. 


Having made theſe few reflections on that part of queen 
ELIZABETH's policy which regarded Scotland, it is 
that we ſhould ſay ſomething of that which regarded the na- 
tions on the continent. Now with theſe it is plain the took 
the feweſt engagements ſhe poſſibly could, and ſhunned as in- 
duſtriouſly the occaſions of mingling her intereſts and counlels 
with theirs, as ſhe nn n e both _ 
thoſe of Scotland. 


W believe, upon very good grounds, what periods of four 
or five years might be pointed out, in which this nation has 
been a party to more treaties than were made by queen EII- 
7.ABETH in the courſe of forty-five years; and yet we preſume 
it will not be eaſy to ſhew, that this nation had more immi- 
nent dangers to avoid and more formidable powers to reſiſt; 
or that ſuch ends were attained with greater-glory and ſuccels 
at theſe, or any other periods, than in the reign of Rs ELI- 
ZARETH.. Let us deſcend. into lame particulars. 


Wirn the northern crowns he. lept in 3 nick | 
and good correſpondence; and had ſome negotiationswith * ® 
1 
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of Denmark, concerning the intereſts of her ſubjects in trade. 
The ſame eteſt drew her into negotiations with the Muſco- 
vite, and ſhe found means to Lene them to her great ad- 
vantage. "HH 


Tus ſevtieciicur wade is Drop a little before the ab- 
dication of CxarLes the fifth, continued. The proteſtants 
were quiet there, and Aero to remain ſo. The general 
intereſt of religion did not call upon her to look that way; 
and it is evident, by the whole conduct of her reign, that ſhe 
thought the particular intereſts of her kingdom very little con- 
cerned i in theſe of the empire. 


how attentive bever ſhe 0 be t to penetrate into the 
councils of the court of Rome, and to trace the intrigues of 
the Vatican from their lource'; he bore no part whatever'i in 


the affairs of ese 


10 ſhort, as all the cate the wok'i in e affairs were 
conſidered relatively to the ſituation of England, ſhe had no- 
thing to do in the much greateſt part of the buſineſs of the 


continent; and ſhe was ſo far from entering into engage ments 


by treaty, that ſhe was ſoatce ever concerned in negotiations 


about it. In France, Spain, and the Low Countries ſhe had 


more to do; but even there the part ſhe took was ſtrictly no 


more than the ſecurity and welfare of her own kingdoms re- 
quired; and ſhe acted it in no other manner un was ſuit- 
able to the ſituation of CREE, 


Tus ftate of Scotland, of Ireland, and * ſome time of 
England itſelf, gave her juſt reaſon to apprehend that the 


French, or Spaniards, or both, might get footing there. Each 
of theſe had, at different times, pretenſions of their own to 


her 
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her crown. The cauſe of Maxy; queen of Scotland afforded 
them; for a long time; both pretence and opportunity; and 
the united force of tho Roman=catholic party was, at all dmes, 
ready to ſupport their enterpriſes. | Spain was the greateſt ma- 
ritime power in Europe, and able to thine the invaſion of 
England; even when queen RTIZ AE TN had been above thirty 
years on the throne, and had. raiſed her navy from the low. 
condition in which ſhe found it. In a word the whole coaſt, 
from the ſtreight of Gibraltar almoſt ee belonged to 
France and Spain. Such cireumſtances formed a conjuncture, 
wherein two: power had advantages againſt her, which 
they could have had in no other; and if ſhe was obliged: to 
act towards them in a different manner from what the did 
towards the- wo wers of the continent, it was becauſe 
ſhe ſtood e ( loſe; at leaſt in part, W PRES to 
them: the ſence a her anden 11 21 


Robe the add — DB Lins 1 3 00 
She amuſed them and eluded their deſigns, by the moſt artſul 
ſeries of management. She ſought no alliances againſt them 
with other nations; and tho” ſhe did not fail to abet and ſup- 
port the inſurrections of their ſubjects, yet even with theſe ſhe 
was cautious of entering into engagements by treaty. She did 
it with the Huguenots by a treaty ſigned in 1562, which the 
vidame of Chartres had —— The ſucceſs of the treaty, 
and the ungrateful behavior of the Huguenots to her, con- 
firmed her in the principle of depending little on allies, and 
much on herſelf. She choſe rather to aſſiſt when and where 
ſhe thought fit, and to aſſiſt gratis, than to be tied down to 
the 3 of conſtant obligations, for the notional 
R of reciprocal engagements.” Au 0 
Vol. I. Kkk IN 
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Ix the year 1577 ſhe began to take ſo intimate a concern 
in the affairs of the Lo Countries, that the moſt important 
counſels and reſolutions of thoſe ſtates were communicated to 
her; and ſhe lent them an hundred thouſand pounds; yet it 
does not ſeem probable, that ſne entered ſo ſoon into a formal 
alliance with them, tho ſuch an alliance be mentioned by 
Marzxzy, as well as Cann, and inſerted from the former 
in the collection of treat ie 7 non hn 


Ix the year 1585 the clouds gathered on every fide, and 
threatened queen EL1ZAaBETH with that terrible ſtorm, part of 
which ſell upon her, and part of which ſhe averted. She 
beheld Puilir maſter of Portugal as well as Spain. She be- 
held the duke of Guiſe growing apace to be maſter of France. 
dhe ſaw theſe two princes cloſely united by principles, which 
might continue in force long enough to complete her ruin. 
She ſaw the Low Countries almoſt quite reduced by the arms 
of Spain; and the proteſtants of France in the utmoſt dan- 
ger of being ſo by the league. Dangers from Ireland, and 
dangers from Scotland impended over he. 118 


In ſuch a criſis, more terrible, as we apprehend, than ar 
which has threatened this nation ſince 5 time, what => 
the conduct of our heroic queen? Did the immediately pre- 
pare. to oppoſe theſe dangers, by making alliances on the con- 
tinent? Did ſhe purchaſe acceſſions to theſe alliances ? Did 
ſhe raiſe armies, and pay ſubſidies abroad? Did ſhe give gua- 
ranties to every prince and ſtate who aſked them; and, in 
order to ward againſt one r, ſow the ſeeds of many? By 
no means. She ſent indeed ſir THOMAS Bopizy, to the king 
of Denmark, as well as. to the landgrave of Heſſe, and other 
proteſtant princes of the empire, ** to procure a league - 
121 a 1 {xt de- 
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ee defence of their religion, fays Caunpax; But this league 
does 1 nor * ee, of” theſe iations. 
As the was very ſaving of her money, it is likely, ſays Ra- 
PIN, “ that ſhe ö err Wan Kron bor to 
e bring the princes of Germany into her intereſts.” She ſecur- 
ed herſelf by a great deal of management on the ſide of 
Scotland. She aſſiſted the king of Navarre, and the prince 
of Conde, with money and ſhips; and the ſole treaty ſhe 
made on the continent was that with the ſtates of the Low 
Countries, concluded the tenth of Auguſt 1585 at Noneſuch. 
Her chief dependence was upon her o] ability and courage; 
upon the affection and zeal of her people. Neither failed 
her. Sure of being attacked, ſhe began the attack. Whilſt 
Cavxxoisz pillaged the coaſts of Chili and Peru, ſhe ſent 
Dxaxsz to the coaſts of Spain, with orders to burn all the 
Spaniſh ſhips he ſhould meet. Her orders were executed with 
the ſpirit with which they were given. More than an hun- 
dred veſſels, loaded with proviſion and ammunition, were 
burnt at Gibraltar. The Spaniſh admiral was inſulted at the 
mouth of the Tagus, and the Spaniards were taken, or de- 
ſtroyed, even under his eyes; an infamy ſo great, that the 
ſuffering of it was ſcarce in example before that time. The 
riches coming from the Indies to Spain, fell into the hands of 
the Engliſh. The projects of Pnilir were diſappointed in the 
year 1587; and when the invaſion was attempted in the 
year 1588, his army was blocked up in the ports of the Low 
Countries, and his invincible armada was beat, ſcattered and 
deſtroyed. Lan 


Wa have now gone through all we propoſe to ſay at this 
time, concerning the conduct of queen ELIZz AA TH, both at 
home and abroad; concerning that conduct, which, by con- 
vineing her people of her goodneſs and her wiſdom, procured 

n from 
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them thoſe large returns of gratitude, of duty, of af- 

2 ——— foundations on which ſhe reſted her 
authority and her ſecurity 3 and tho ſole foundations on which 
they can be reſted; ſuitably to the nature of our government. 
The limitations, neceſſary to render monarchy conſiſtent with 
publie liberty, muſt; be: eee great; for which reaſon it 
has been objected to them, that they took off from that 
weight of aichorityand reſtrained that fulneſs of power, Which 
are many times neceſſary to be exerted, even for the godd of 
the whole community. If this objection was well founded, it 
would be a ſufficient anſwer, to ay that a fe accidental in- 
conveniencies, which may happen, and which may be recom- 
penced too, in government, deſerve not to be prevented, at the 
expence of leaving liberty perpetually expoſed. But the reign 
of qucen ELIZABETH proves, beyond contradiction, that a 
Prince like her will enjoy, at the head of the freeſt people on 
earth, all the authority, and all the power neceſſaryto promote 
the joint ſecurity, proſperity and glory of prince and people. 
So that all the objections which can be raiſed on this fide to 
the Britiſh conſtitution of government, will center here; that 
it has not provided for ſtrengthening and — the au- 
| Weich and power of a weak or a wicked princes inf 

£1 80 07 251Df 57 ; itt 2! 

A; PRINCE hof nerer 3 the inneceſth juſt inentivoed, 
and who purſues them willy, will have abſolute power in the 
moſt limited monarchy. A prince who ſeparates tlieſe inte- 
reſts, turns government ieſel into ſaction; and the ſpirit of 
liberty will riſe againſt him. An arbitrary government js 
ſuited to any character. A free government requires a great, 
at leaſt, a good one. In the former, all Kinds and degrees of 
power are in the prince, or flow from him. In the latter, his 
powers are limited and confined. When he wants to encreaſe, 


or reg them, he muſt derive the faculty of doing ſo from 
1 his 
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his people; and from hence it follows, that as long as ſuch 
a conſtitution remains entire and uncorrupted, the proſperity, 
nay the eaſe, and even the ſecurity of the government, wall 
depend on the diſpoſition of the people towards the prince; as 
the diſpoſition of the people will always depend on the be- 
havior of the prince towards the people. Queen ELIZAuberTR 
ſuvy theſe truths in all their force. She was both willing and 
able to proportion her candue to them. She never felt 
therefore any ant of power. She was by the 
ſpirit of liberty ; and ſhe overcame that of faction: Some 
of her ſucceſſors either did not fee: theſe truths in all their 
force, or eie unable to proportion their conduct to them. 
Theſe princes therefore felt the limitations of our monarchy 
like ſhackles upon them. The ſpirit of liberty either op- 
poſed, or did not ſupport them; and they nurſed up a ſpirit 
of, faction to the ruin of themſelves, of their families, and 
almoſt of the nation 
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FTVHE- ſcene we are now going to open will vaſtl 
I different from that w ich we jult cloſed;<. Inſtead of : 
an uninterrupted, pleaſing harmony of government, we ſhall 
meet with a perpetual, jarring diſſonance; inſtead of ſucceſs 
and glory abroad, diſappointment and contempt ; inſtead of 
fariafa@tion, profperity and union at home, diſcontent, diſ- 
treſs, and at laſt civil war will preſent themſelves to us in all 
their horrors. OP mach RON: We e 


To conſider this melancholy change, and to ſhew from 
whence it proceeded, whether from the prince, or from the 
people, is our preſent buſineſs. That it was brought about 
and carried on by faction, muſt not be denied. The ſole 
queſtion will therefore be, which was the factious fide ? Now 
to determine this, we need only enquire, which fide was for 
uſurping on the other ; which was for preſerving and which 
for altering the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of government. On 
this point the queſtion will turn ; for in a country of liberty, 
in a limited monarchy, whatever ſome perſons may think, or 
= | deſire to have believed, it is certain that there may be faction 
for the crown, as well as againſt the crown. The reaſon is 
plain. There may be conſpiracies againſt liberty, as well as 
1 againſt prerogative. Private intereſt may ſcreen or defend a 
bad adminiſtration, as well as attack or undermine a good 
| one, In ſhort, conſpiring againſt any one part of the con- 
3 ſtitution, in favor of another, or perverting, to the ſupport of 
| | | national grievances, the very means, which were inſtituted to 


redreſs 
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redreſs them, are deſtructive of the whole frame of ſuch a 
government, and are the proper characteriſtics of faction. 


Ox which fide faction, thus defined, is likely to be found 
the oſteneſt, and to act the moſt effectually, we ſhall not ſtay 
to examine here, They, who have read the firſt of theſe let- 
ters, may remember what is there ſaid, to ſhew the difference 
between the motives and the means, which a prince hath of 
uſurping on his people; and thoſe which the people have of 
encroaching on their prince. We ſhalt only obſerve, to our 
preſent purpoſe, that as he, who confines his notions of faction 
to oppoſitions made to the crown, reafons, in an abſolute 
monarchy, in favor of the conſtitution; ſo he, who con- 
fines them thus, reaſons, in a limited monarchy, againſt the 
conſtitution ; is weak enough to deceive himſelf, or wicked 
enough to attempt deceiving others; and, in either caſe, is 
thus far a betrayer of public liberty.---On ſuch principles as 
theſe we aid, in our laſt paper, that government itſelf might 
be turned into faction; and that ſome of queen Errzazern's 
ſucceſſors had nurſed up a ſpirit of faction, to the ruin of 
themſelves, of their families, and almoſt of the nation.---We 
preſume that this will appear, in the courſe of our enquiries, 
to be undeniably true ; and that there will be as little room to 
doubt whether the factious conduct of the court, in the reigns 
of king James and king CnazLes the firſt, gave a riſe to all 
the ſtruggles between them and their people, as there is room 
to deny that the deſtruction of our conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, was the dreadful conſequence of theſe ſtruggles. The 
ſpirit of liberty and the Britiſh conſtitution of government, 
whoſe cauſe we are pleading, and whoſe cauſe we are ſorry 
there ſhould be ſo much occaſion to plead, will therefore, we 
| hope, remain clear of all imputations. | 


We 
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Wr wiſh that this juſtice could be done without opening 
vii which are hardly yet intirely healed, and without ar 
raigning the conduct of princes, whoſe memories have been 
keld in great veneration by many worthy erſons : but firice 
this cannot be; nay, fince the opening of theſe wounds may 
contribute to the more effectual healing of them; and ſince 

arraigning the conduct of theſe princes hath been rendered the 

more neceſſary by the accounts which have been given of ra 
and by the principles on which it hath been defended ; 
maſt ſpeak with the ſame liberty of them, as we _ oſed in 
ſpeaking: of thoſe who: W ce before them. SEO TU Y 
| 17 07 S087 νᷓανjEiTqo 

Taz notices N ſo a0 reſpect — very limited 
monarchs, that when they meant to warn theſe princes againſt 
particular vices, they commended them for oppoſite virtues. 
We cannot perſuade ourſelves that this method of reforming, 
or inſtructing, by panegyric, the uſual and moſt deadly poiſon 
of other princes, had a good effect on thoſe of Ægypt. But 
however this might be, when theſe eee dead, notwith- 
ſtanding the reſpect ſhewn to them living *, they underwent 
the ſame trial as the. cuſtom of the kingdom had eſtabliſhed 
for all private perſons, and funeral honors were equally denied 
to them, and to the meaneſt and moſt guilty of their ſubjects, 
when their memories were condemned, on a ſolemn and ſtrict 


examination of the nee eg had held in life. 


Tro' we Gs to enquire with all this esd he tho 
we are perſuaded that the reſult of theſe enquiries 'will-be'a 
confirmation of what hath» been advanced by us; yet are we 
very far ſrom admitting many of the objections which have 
been made to the APE * ng ans and king CHARLES 


* D1opoR. Sic. L's. e. 3. 


N | | the 
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the firſt, Much leſs do we approve thoſe cruel infinuations 

inſt them, which are to be found in ſeveral invectives, not 
hiſtories, dictated by a ſpirit of faction, not by the ſpirit of 
liberty. The ſpirit of liberty refle&s on the errors of princes 
with ſorrow, not with triumph, and is unwilling to aggravate 
what it wiſhes had never happened.----In the temper which 
this ſpirit inſpires therefore, we ſhall proceed. We ſhall dwell 
on no facts, but ſuch as we think uncontroverted; and ſhall 
make no reffections, nor draw any conſequences from them, 
but ſuch as ariſe naturally and without the leaſt force:---The 
truth would not be ſo evident, as we preſume it is in this caſe, 
if any thing more was neceſſary to the illuſtration of it. 


Auoxdsr the many advantages which king Jamzs had, on 
his acceſſion to the throne. of England, we might very juſtly 
reckon the recent example of his predeceſſor. Her penetra- 
tion diſcovered the * of that great change in the 
ballance of p „of which we have ſpoken in letters XI 
and XII; and ſhe accommodated at once the whole ſyſtem of 
her government to it, as we have there obſerved. Whatever 
doubts ſhe might have entertained, concerning the ſucceſs of 
her own meaſures, before ſhe had experienced the happy effects 
of them, king Jauss could reaſonably entertain none. Expe- 
rience, as well as reaſon, pointed out to him the ſole principle, 
on which he could eſtabliſh his ent with advantage, 
or even with ſafety; and queen ETIZANETR's reign had every 
year afforded him treſh proofs that this principle of government, 
which is eaſy in the purſuit, is effectual in the end to all the = 
purpoſes which a good man and a juſt prince can defire to 
obtain. But king Jaus paid as little regard to her example, 
as he did to her memory. In the laſt reſpect, he was inde- 
cent; in the other, unwiſe. He boaſted moſt ridiculouſly of 
an influence which he never had over her councils. Happy 

Vor. I. Ll! | would 
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would it have been for him, for his family, and for this whole | 


nation, if her example had really had a due influence over his 
conduct; or, at leaſt, if his example had obtained leſs influ- 
ence: over the con of his ſucceffor.---Fraught with learn- 
ing, not with. knowled ge 3 ignorant of the true principles of 
government; more a ſtranger to our conſtitution by his no- 
tions and his habits of linking, than to our country by his 
birth; obſtinate, tho not ſteady; miſled by Glfopiniony and 
confirmed in error by: ſuperlative: pedantry, king James; the 
firſt ſeemed to expect the love, and to demand the obedience. 
of his ſubjects, purely becauſe the crown had dropt on his 
head. Whereas queen ELTZz ABR Tn ſeemed, both by her decla- 
rations and her actions, to think herſelf. intitled td the firſt, 
and ſecure: of the laſt, for no other reaſon than this; beckuſc 
ſhe wore the crown to the greateſt advantage of ber people: 
Her good ſenſe taught her what he had not found in his books; 
that the ties between prince and people are not the ſame with 
thoſe between particular perſons in private life. Theſe per- 
ſons converſe and live ac oy ay roger Natural ſympa- 
thies therefore, more elt than deſcribed, ma 


unite them without 8 cs Set of gratitude, or expectation. 


Thoſe common good offices, which the heart alone ſuggeſts, 


are oſten ſufficient to maintain ſuch unions; and a man, who 
is neither a ſaint, nor a hero, may hope to find and keep a 
friend. But public, or political, or ſtate-friendſhip, by which 
we mean an intimate and: affectionate union between the o- 
vernors and the governed, cannot be contracted without 
titude, or expectation, nor maintained without both. If it 
could ; if ſubjects were attached to their prince by a kind of 
inſtinct, as hard to be accounted for, and yet as prevalent as 
the ſympathies we have mentioned ; the aſſertors of the divine 
right e and of the univerlal obedience due to them, 
would a——_ had long agoa more iptanſable argument than they 


have 
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have yet produced, in favor of their doctrines. They would 
have been able to ſtop the mouths of all gainſayers; even of 
him who required a miracle to become their convert . and 
who reſolved never to believe that ſlavery was of divine inſtitu- 
tion, till he beheld . ſubjects born with bunches on their backs, 
like camels, and kings with eombs on their heads like cocks; 
from which marks it might be collected that the former were 
deſigned to labor and to ſuffer, and the latter to ſtrut and to 
crow. But till ſome ſuch miracle is wrought, or the inſtin& ſup- 
poſed above is born with men; we think it will remain true that 
the union we ſpeak of, between prince and people, neither can, 
nor ought to ſubſiſt on any other terms, than thoſe of good 
vernment on one part, and of gratitude and expectation on 
the other.---This union may be, and hath been, maintained 
by abſolute princes with their people; becauſe it is not im- 
poſſible that an abſolute prince ſhould be a wiſe and good 
man; and becauſe ſome ſuch there have been. But here lies 
a difference. The abſolute monarch may exert the whole 
power of the ſtate. He may govern cafily, ſafely, and with 
all other advantages, tho he neglects to cultivate this union; 
or, which is worſe, tho he breaks it. But the caſe of a limit - 
ed monarch is not the ſame, for the reaſons which we touched 
upon, at the end of our laſt letter. It is therefore the imme- 
diate, the perſonal, the higheſt intereſt of ſuch a prince, as it 
is the duty of every prince, to contract this union, and to 
maintain it inviolate. The wiſdom of our conftitution hath 
made it ſoz and, in making it ſo, hath imitated that divine 
wiſdom, which appears in the conſtitution of the moral world. 
In this, it may be eaſily proved from a conſideration of the 
circumſtances in which we ſtand as individuals, that the ge- 
neral good of ſociety is the particular intereſt of every member. 
Our Creator deſigned therefore that we' ſhould promote this 
general good. It is by conſequgnee'our duty to do fo; and 
LI 2 _ every 
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every man, who believes a wiſe, - all-directing mind, and who 
knows that preportioning of means to ends is eſſential to wil- 
dom, muſt ſubſcribe to this opinion. And yet, determined 
by falſe appearances of good, by the force of im- 
mediate objects, men may, and they frequently do, imagine 
that they purſue their particular and ſeparate intereſt, whilſt 
of beep. enn awe the OR Ar To en 

1ety. 8 5 


„In like manner, noking June the beſt, . prinend ke 
have 9 imagined no doubt that they purſued a 
particular, ſeparate intereſt of their own, whilſt they negloQ- 
ed an union with their people, and eyen made ſuch an union 
impracticable, by tranſgreſſing, in pretenſions and in fact, the 
bounds which our conſtitution preſcribed to them. But the 
miſtake is equal in both caſes; 7a in bath caſes, intereſt and 
duty remain a united, however they may be ſeparat- 
ed in opinion; and he who fins againſt one, fins ger- 
tainly againſt the other; tho the natural conſequences of his 
| N * nos n immer nor on every occaſion, to 


- Twp urs ee flowed i in 4 Ggnal 42 terrible man- 
ner upon the occaſions which we have mentioned, and into 
the particulars of which we ſhall deſcend ſame other time. 


|  Fheſe examples therefore are complete. The cauſes and the 


effects come 5 ogether under one view; and if we carry our 
obſervations 2 to later times, we ſhall ſee cauſes of the 
ſame kind laid again, and producing effects of the ſame na- 
ture; effects always proportionable to them; ſometimes jea- 
louſy, diſcontent, tumult; ſometimes open reſiſtance, and 
depoſition of the prince; for tho, in all theſe caſes, the people 


— uſfceed, as well as the pours yet in ſome, the _ 
: One 
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alone hath been undone ; and thus, by an equal diſtribution 
ol juſtice, the, principal ſhare of the common calamity hath 

fallen on him, without whom no part of it could have hap- 
pened. Ire 1 1 88 


1 2 general reflections, which we have premiſed, ma 
Made to {ome of qur readers, and may ſeem too nearly 
d tor ections already made; yet we hope for indulgence, 
2 am of the importance of the matter. It maſt ſurely he 
to explain very clearly, and very fully, from'whener 
the OY of our government, at ſome times, and the dif- 
orders and revolutions of it at others, have proegeded ſince that 
era, when our liberties became bettet ſecured; and our con- 
ſtitution capable of greater improvements, by a new ſettlemout 
of the ballance of property and power. No point hath been 
more ee hath een artfully miſcepre- 
ſented. na t90 only ads Yo w nN . SHH I. HE, e 
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IL E have obſerved already of how great advantage the 
VV example of queen ELrzanzTH might have been to ki 
Janes the firſt. It might have taught him to ſtruggle throug 
the moſt intricate difficulties. But he had none ſuch to en- 
counter, till he created them by his own management. On 
the contrary, his acceſſion to the throne of England was ac- 
companied with all the favorable eircumſtances of eaſe and 
ſecurity, which were neceſſary to form a conjuncture proper 
ſor him; ſo that with abilities, much inferior to thoſe of his 
predeceſſor, he might have reigned as gloriouſſy abroad, and 
as happily at home. -Many of the difficulties and dangers 
which ſurrounded her, were perſonal to her. They aroſe from 
her birth; from her title; and from that which Mary queen 
of Scotland pretended. They therefore ceaſed with her. Many 
others ſhe had conquered by a wiſe and ſteady adminiſtration. 
Many had been worn out by length of time; and many had 
been ſo changed by the courſe of events, that king James was 
ſafe, where ſhe was moſt in danger; and ſtrong, where ſhe 
was weakeſt.---His title was not conteſted ; nor any oppoſi- 
tion, either open or ſecret, given to his ſucceſſion. They who 
had ſounded ſo high the right of his mother, could not re- 
fuſe to acknowledge the ſame right in him; and the reſt of the 
nation ſubmitted to it; for how little regard ſoever many of 
them might pay to this right in their hearts, or how great ſuſ- 
pwicion ſoever of his future conduct might be juſtly infuſed into 
them by his paſt behavior, the people would have a king, and 
there was.no other prince, in whom the proteſtant intereſt 


could unite at that time. That riddle of a plot, in which fir 
3 - 77 WALTER 
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WalrrR Rarzionh was involved, does not deſerve to be men- 
tioned, as an exception to the national unanimity we ſpeak of. 
True it is, that, in other reſpects, the nation was far from 
being united, either by a conformity of opinion, or by an acqui- 
eſcence of thoſe who differed from the eftabliſhment.---It Was, 
no doubt, a ſevere misfortune, and ſuch it continues to this 
very, hour, that the great and glorious work of the reforma= 
tion, being carried on at different times, and in different 
places, was carried on likewiſe without a general concert, The 
ſeveral churches reformed themſelves,” according to the diffe- 
rent circumſtances they were in, and according to the diffe- 
rent characters of the few, who led the many in each of them. 
The ſeparation of them all from the church of Rome was in- 
tire; but, in ſome; it was thought proper to reform; in others, 
to alter the whole model; in ſeme, many things were tetain- 
ed, which had been in practice before the re formation; in 
others, a total oppofition to every inſtance of conformity with 
the church of Rome ſeemed W be the ſole ſtandard of chriſ- 
tian purity. This variety inions and eſtabliſnments 
b tts reformed was a a itſelf; but this evil 
was aggravated by a circumſtance of the moſt fatal conſe- 
quence. The re ers, and eſpecially thoſe who came lat- 
eſt, as our excellent Mr. HooxER * obſerves, by enforcing too 
peremptorily their particular modes of reformation, brought the 
people in many caſes to receive and reſpect, as divine laws, 
even thoſe orders and that diſcipline, which expediency or 
other political motives had ſuggeſted. Now, the natural ten- 
dency of this perſuaſion was not only to render all compre- 
henſion or reconciliation amongſt the reformed churehes im- 
practicable; but to make the diviſions, in any particular 

church, incurable.—— Thus, when queen ELIZAUETIAH com 
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eted that eſtabliſhment of a church, which Epw ax the ſixth 

ad begun, many diſſented from it; and the ſeruples of pri- 
vate conſcience were pleaded againſt ſubmiſſion to the public 
authority of the ſtate. If regard had been paid to all Who 
er the queen, or admoniſhed the parliament, in the 
eat of theſe times, it ſeems probable that no eſtabliſhment at 
all could have been made; and if none had been made, an 
eccleſiaſtical anarchy muſt have enſued. How far the num- 
ber of ſeparatiſts might have been leſſened by more compli- 
ancet with the learned and moderate amongſt them, for ſuch 
there certainly were, we ſhall neither preſume to determine, 
nor go about to enquire. It is ſufficient for our preſent pur- 
poſe to obſerve, that altho' theſe ſeeds of diſturbance had been 
{owed before the acceſſion of king Jauzs; yet no diſturbance 
| |  ._ _- had happened, nor was any likely to happen at that time. 
| The meaſures which had been purſued, and the temper 


which had been obſerved in quern ELIZ ABE TRH's reign, tend- 

ed to diminiſh the religious oppoſition by a flow, a gentle, 
1 and for that very reaſon an effectual progreſſion; and, in 
the mean while, to prevent ſuch conſequences of it as might 
diſorder or weaken the government. By the laws which 
were made, the ſeveral diſſenting ſects were diſcouraged and 
kept in awe; but by the execution of theſe laws, they 
were not exaſperated. © They were puniſhed, not provoked. 
They felt the weight of the government, as often as they at- 
tempted to diſturb it, but they never felt the oppreſſion of 
party; and when they were treated like factions, they had 
not the pretence to complain that they were treated ſo by a 
faction. Upon this foot there was even room to hope, that 
when the firſt fire of theſe men's zeal was ſpent, reaſonable 
terms of union with the eſtabliſhed church might be accepted 
by ſuch of them as were not intoxicated with fanaticiſm. 
Such as theſe were friends to order, tho' they diſputed about 
#3117 $ ' ö a St 
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it, and could have the leſs pretence to reje& with obſti 
that which had been ſettled by queen ELrzaszTH, becau 
they knew that their own diſci — ad been eſtabliſhed where 
it prevailed, as the church of England had been by the ſu- 
preme authority; that it had — wn a law of the 
country; that the people had been bound by oath to the main- 
tenance of it; and that Cal vix himſelf had been a moſt rigor- 
ous exactor of conformity to it.---If fuch as theſe had been 
once incorporated with the eſtabliſhed church, the remaining 
ſectaries would have been of little moment, cher for num- 
bers, or reputation ; and the very means, which were proper to 
gain theſe, were likewiſe the moſt effectual to hinder the in- 
creaſe of them, and of the other ſectaries in the mean-time.--- 
Upon thewhole matter, we think it very plain that king James 
the firſt, beſides the advantage of coming to the crown, after 
all the difficulties and dangers of completing the reformation, 
and eſtabliſhing a new church were over, had an eafy and ſe- 
cure 2 of preventing any bad c 8 which 
might be apprehended from the diviſions of his proteſtant 
ſubjects; and that the improvement of this 1 nity, 
conſiſted in giving neither alarm to the well· affe nor pre- 
tence to the Wade 


Tux deſigns of he 8 ; aquiaſt the con- 
ſtitution — and ſtate, were carri beef on with as much 
rage, but not with as much ſtrength as ever. The hydra- 
heads, which ſprouted continually out of that body in the 
former reign, had been lopt ſo often, that they appeared more 
rarely; and if the venom of that principle which produced 
them, was not abated; yet many of the ſprings, which fed and 
nouriſhed it, were exhcultad. The Gutsgs, Mazxy queen of 
Scotland, Pattie the ſecond, were dead. The reformation 
was eſtabliſhed ; not only in outward form, but in the hearts 
Vol. I. Mmm of 
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of men. It was grown up to be a part, and a favorite part, 
of the ente. The ſpirit of liberty had blended our civil 
and religious rights together, and was 3 equally jealous 
of both. Let us add, for we may add it with great juſtice, 
that the church of England was, by the ſobriety, wiſdom and 
ſanctity of her inſtitution, eſtabliſhed on a rock; that this 
rock was defended by the greateſt number of excellent men, 
which any chriſtian church could boaſt of: and from all this 
let us conclude, that as ſhe was able to reſiſt the attacks of 
thoſe ſects, which private conceit, miſtaken zeal, ſome enthu- 
fiaſm, and perhaps ſome faction had nurſed up in her own 
| boſom; ſo ſhe was better able than any other proteſtant church 
to defend herſelf, and the ſtate too, againſt the fallacies, the 
ſeductions, and the violence of Rome. The policy of this 
court ſaw it, and neglected nothing to prevent the conſequen- 

| ces. Seminaries had been erected at Doway and other places 
abroad, for the education of Engliſh youth in popery. Gae- 
60xx the thirteenth had given he direction of 1 t, which was 
erected at Rome, to the Jeſuits ;. and upon that occaſion theſe 
incendiaries crept into England. If we may believe ſome ac- 
counts, they mingled themſelves 2 the clergy of the 
church of England and the puritan miniſters. That they took 
all methods to foment our diviſions is probable; and that they 
were not men, who would ſtick at any, may be certainly col- 
lected from that account of their conduct here, and of the 
dactrines they taught, which is contained in the complaints ex- 
hibited Eun them by the reſt of the popiſh clergy. | 


| Tove was the ſpirit of the church and court of Rome kept 
up here, even at the time of the acceſſion of king Jawuss; a 
Wiit. which N ſerve to bring n an aſſaſſination, or 


2 Lama. li. 126. 
any 
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any barbarous and deſperate: ſtroke, like that of the gun- 

powder-treaſon, which a few enthuſiaſts were capable of ex- 
ecuting; but not to ſubvert the reformation; and introduce 
popery anew. The efforts of this party now were like the laſt 
convulſions of a ſtrong body, mortally wounded ;| frightful to 


ſyraptoms of recovery. King Jauss had it therefore in his 
power to keep down with caſe a party, which queen ELIZA- 
BETH had ſubdued with pain; and whatever impreſſion the 
bloody deſigns they had often formed, and ſometimes brought 
to effect, might make on his mind; certain it was, and the 
event made that certainty undeniable, that no degree of favor 
to them, except the utmoſt, could effectually ſecure him 
againſt their attempts; and that the leaſt degree of favor 
ſhewn, or encouragement given x pe bear Jn Bene 
at * national mee | . 
u t J 11 9; 91 
Ws have dwelt Jovani on ee points yew mae uri 
ſions, becauſe we . a clear and juſt notion of them abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to fix a right opinion, concerning one of the 
principal cauſes, which were laid in this reign; of all the na- 
tional calamities that followed. We ſhall mention the other 
advantages which attended king James the firſt, as briefly as 
we can; not becauſe they were ſmall, for, on the contrary, 
they were exceedingly great; but becauſe they are more noto- 


rious, and have no need of being ſo much developed, in order 
to be made ſenſible. 


Tavs, for ns; the different e in which he 
found the navy, the commerce, and the wealth of the nation, 
as well as the revenues of the crown, from that in which queen 
E11Z4B+ Ta had found them all at her acceſſion, is known in 

n by every one who hath dipt into hiſtory. Without 


M m m 2 enter- 


behold; ſufhcient to hurt others; but tokens af death, not 
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entering into more particulars therefore than we have done 
already, we may venture to conclude that he reaped the bene 
of her economy, and was a rich, as well as a powerful 
king. We know very well that when the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment was opened by commiſſion in 1610, by the earls of 
Surrolx and SalisBURY, one of the reaſons urged, for de- 
manding money of the commons, was grounded on a debt of 
queen ELIZABETH, which was faid to have abſorbed three 
hundred fifty thouſand. pounds, due on the laſt ſubſidies 
to her. If this fact was true, all that refulted from it 

18; firſt, that queen Erz an rn left a mortgage on the lands 
of the crown, and money enough to diſcharge it; ſecondly, 
that king Aus parted with his money to recover his lands; 
and we ſhall not oppoſe any perſon, Who will charitably be- 
lieve that this prince would —. paid the debts of his prede- 
ceſſor, tho they had not been thus ſecured, out of the money 
ſhe left in her coffers; becauſe to have done otherwiſe, would 
have been a Mmaniſaſt violation of all the rules of religion, ho-— 
nor and common morality. But we much doubt whether 
even this averment of the lords, who d the ſeſſion, will 
have any great weight, when it ſhall be conſidered that their 
whole diſcourſe. was too: miniſterial: to be fincere ; and that 
foe of the reaſons, by which they: accounted for the king's 
want of money, ſuch, for inſtance, as the charge of protecting 


his wife and children from n robbed on the road to Lon- 
don, were really burleſque. NY 


Tuz advantages which this prince had i in che e 
foreign affairs, both at his acceſſion to the throne, and during 
the greateſt part af his reign, were remarkably great; and we 
4 whether it is poſſible ta find more than one conjuncture 
equally ſavorable fince that time. -P the third was on 


che throne of Spain; a 8 of ſmall capacity, and leſs appli- 


cation; 
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cation; governed by his favorite, — his favorite deteſted by 
the people. Before che end of K — _ Ts Be — 2 
and Pin the fourth, his ſon, fi 
years old, and governed as abſolutely by — co; — — 
o_ had been by the duke of LANA. The deelenſion of the 
iſh monarchy haſtened on apace, under theſe princes. It 
is 1. 20 that — the third refuſed to ſupport ahe Roman- 
catholic party, in the beginning of the reign of king Fames ; 
2 more on account of the early and pre- 
itate made by chis prince, towards a peace with Spain. 
T defeat of don oh dA in Ireland, and the intire 
reduction of Tyrone, which happened a little before the death 
of queen ELIZ AA rh, the Spaniards from maki 
any more attempts of that kind. They turned their eyes from 
theſe iſlands to the continent; to the Low Countries and to 
Germany, where they continued, during the courſe of many 
years, to conſume their remains of ſtrength, in abetting the 
n that branch of wand houſe of Auſtria. 
As king Jauxs Aan nechiag to hend bench emenity 
of Spain, fo he was ſecure of the friendſhip of France. Henzv - 
the fourth was now eſtabliſhed on that throne. He was in 
er with Spain, but intended not to be ſo long. We 
are very far from be ieving that this prince could ſeriouſly en- 
tertain ſo chimerical a project as that of making an intire new 
ſettlement of Europe, by dividing it into fifteen ſtates, which 
Parzeixe and other authors have related, upon the faith of the 
compilers of SuLLy's memoirs; but, without doubt, he had 
great views of checking the ambirion, and reducing the power 
of the houſe of Auſtria. It was therefore his ĩntexeſt to live 
well with the king of Great-Britain ; and accordingly he ſent 
the: marquis of Ros dv, afterwards duke of Sori, to renew 
che treaties 2 Janes, as ſoon almoſt as this prince was 


ſeated 
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ſeated. on the throne of England. When Hzxxv the fourth 
was ſtabbed by RAvALLLIAc, a minority followed in France, 
and the counſels of that court were, for many years, chiefly 
employed about their own affairs: ſo that nothing could hap - 
n on that | ſide, even after this great change, to give the 
[eaſt diſturbance to king JAMES. Does ot eras tt trenne 


ASM SM ige o D021! Sc 4 THT: ATT HIS 2 enn 
_ Trax ſtates of the Low Countries were no longer in the ſame 
diſtreſſed condition. Their commonwealth had taken form; 
their-naval force was increaſing; and their commerce extend- 
ing itſelf every day. Oſtend kept the Spaniſh forces at bay 
for more than three years; and when SeinoLa made himſelf 
maſter-of that heap of ruins, the Dutch thought themſelves 
ſufficiently recompenſed by the acquiſition which they had 
made, in the mean time, of Sluyce and other important places. 


The truce of eight months between Spain and the States was 
ſigned in 1607. It was prolonged afterwards; and in the 


year 1609, the truce of twelve years was concluded at Ant- 
werp; by which the king of Spain was forced to acknowledge 


the liberty and independency of the United Provinces. Thus 


was that commonwealth eſtabliſhed, to be a great and laſting 
acceſſion of ſtrength to the proteſtant intereſt; and king Jauxs 
might have reaped the benefit of an uſeful alliance, where queen 
ELIZABETH had no other advantage than that of defending the 


oppreſſed, and diverting the forces of a common enemy. 


Tun * of the North, indeed, were in great confuſion b 
about the ſame time. The crown of Sweden belonged to 81 


selsubrp in courſe of deſcent; but-S1615MunD was a papiſt, 


and king of Poland. For both theſe reaſons, he had been ex- 
cluded, and his uncle CyarLs preferred to the throne by the 
ſtates of Sweden; who provided, by the act of ſettlement, not 
only that their kings ſhould be of the religion of the country, 

Fg but 
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but that none of the princes of the royal family ſhould accept 
another crown, nor any foreign — | on og experience, 
it ſeems, -had-thewn them the neceſſity of ſuch limitations. 
This gave occaſion to: thoſe long and cruel wars, which fol- 
lowed between Sweden and Poland. Others ſucceeded be- 
tween Sweden and Denmark; but the ſcene of them all was 
ſo remote, and the intereſts of this country ſo abſolutely un- 
concerned in the events of them, that he, who ſhould have 
adviſed king Jamzs to take any part in them, would have 
paſſed, in thoſe days, for a very bad politicia n. 


Tas indolent Roporenvs ſlept on the throne of the empire 
till the year 1614. His brother Mar THfASs fucceeded' him; 
and their couſin FzzpmanD ſucceeded MarrmASs. During 
the reign of Ropnolrnus, there were troubles in Hungary, in 
Tranſilvania, in Bohemia, and in ſeveral parts of the empire. 
Moſt of them were cauſed; all of them were fomented, by re- 
ligious diviſions. During the reign of Marr], theſe trou- 
bles increaſed. They grew up to maturity, as the acceſſion of 
FexninanD'to the empire approached. The Bohemians, long 
oppteſſed, and long provoked, took arms at laſt in 1618. 
Many cauſes confpired to render all accommodation impracti- 
cable. Amongſt the principal were the deſigus, which all the 
branches of the houſe of Auſtria had laid and begun to exe- 
cute againſt liberty and the proteſtant religion in Germany; 
the character of FERDINAND, violent, cruel; a bigot; tho'artful; 
and, to ſpeak impartially, the ambition of FxænER He, elector 
Palatine. If this ambition had been the ſole motive to engage 
king Jauss in theſe quarrels, we muſt think that he could not 
have anſwered to his own people the engaging in them, as po- 
pular as the Palatine, his wife, and his cauſe were in England. 
But theſe quarrels were of another im Fab loſt 
not only the crown of Bohemia, but his on patrimony. The 
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proteſtant religion, and the liberty of Germany were well nigh 
ſacrificed to the bigotry and ambition of the emperor ; ſo that 
the intereſt of this nation, as well as the king's family intereſt, 
was very much concerned to prevent theſe conſequences ; and 
yet, even upon this foot, we muſt likewiſe think that it would 
not have been long popular in thoſe days, when the memory 
of queen ELIZABETAH“'s policy was freſh in the minds of men, 
to have maintained great armies on the continent, and to have 
fed with ſubſidies ſo many hungry princes, who had, at leaſt 


in the beginning, nothing leſs at heart than the common in- 


tereſt. 


Tuis difficult and dangerous fituation of affairs on the con- 
tinent, in which we allow that king Jams ought to have taken 
ſome part, may be thought, perhaps, to form an exception to 
what hath been ſaid, concerning thoſe circumſtances of ad- 
vantage, of eaſe, and ſecurity, which accompanied the reign 
of this prince; but there will be room to think ſo no longer, 
when it ſhall be conſidered that king Jauzs had time and 
means to prepare for this critical conjuncture. The diſtreſs in 
foreign affairs began with queen ELIIZABAT“'s reign; and ſhe 
was in danger abroad, before ſhe was ſettled on her throne at 
home; but he had reigned near eighteen you before any 
thing happened on the continent, which could give him a juſt 
occaſion of acting vigorouſly in that ſcene. Beſides, when this 
occaſion did happen, he had it in his power to have acted 
with great glory to himſelf, and effectually for the ſervice of 
thoſe whom it was his intereſt to ſupport, without taking any 
other part than that which becomes a king of England, in op- 
poſition to that which becomes a prince on the continent, and 
agrecably to the principles of his predeceſſor's conduct. This 
will appear evidently true, when we come to conſider the part 


he did take; and we ſhall inſiſt upon it the rather, becauſe 
5 we 
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we obſerve with how much affectation the caſe we are now 
ſpeaking of, hath been quoted as parallel to the preſent fitu- 
ation of affairs ; and how impertinently it hath been taken for 
granted, that king Jauzs the firſt was condemned in his own 
time, and hath been condemned ſince, for not doing what 
theſe time-ſerving politicians recommend; that is, for en- 
tangling himſelf in the affairs of the empire, as if he had 
been a prince of the empire; and for not acting on every ap- 
pearance of danger, or even of inconveniency to any little 
ſtate of Germany, in ſuch a manner as is agreeable neither 
to the intereſt, nor ſituation of our ifland. | 


Wuar hath been faid may be ſufficient to ſhew how. few 
the difficulties were, compared with the advantages, which 
king Famss had to encounter both at home and abroad; and 
how fortunate a conjuncture was prepared for him by the wiſ- 
dom of his predecefior, and by an happy combination of cir- 
cumftances.---What uſe he made of theſe advantages, what 
condudt he held, and what conſequences it had, muſt be the 
ſubject of another difcourſe. 1 oo 


Vol. I. ; Nun LETTER 
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what hath been ſaid, in former letters, we think it ap- 
s, that from the time our conſtitution ſettled on the 
foundation on which it remains ſtill, there hath been not onl 
no poſſibility of governing this nation with ſtrength and dig- 
nity, without the concurrence of the people in their repreſen- 
tative body, nor with eaſe and ſafety without their concur- 
rence in their collective body; but that this concurrence hath 
depended, and does and muſt always depend, on the union of 
intereſt and affection between the king and his ſubjects. 


Mx beg leave to repeat that queen ExIZz ABR HU ſaw this to 
be a ſure, and the only ſure principle, on which ſhe could 
eſtabliſh her government under ſuch a conſtitution ; that ſhe 
very wiſely took the government on the terms of the conſti- 
tution, and the conſtitution as ſhe found it; that inſtead of 
ſtruggling through trouble and danger to bend the conſtitution 
to any particular notions or views of her own, ſhe accommo- 
dated her notions, her views, and her whole character to it.--- 
Let us obſerve, by the way, that this is no more than what 
every prince ought to do; and what every free people will 
expect and exact too, if need be, that he ſhould do. He is 
made for their ſakes, not they for his. He is raiſed to main- 
| tain, not to alter the conſtitution. Ft 


Now king Jams begun and continued, through the whole 
courſe of his reign, to govern without any regard to this prin- 
Ciple ; nay, in abſolute defiance of it. He choſe other expe- 


dients of government, and truſted to ſo many broken reeds. 
5 OT. With- 
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Without any talents to procure the eſteem, he awakened the 
jealouſy and never courted the good-will of his people; but, 
inſtead of it, endeavored to inſtil into their minds what was 
rooted in his own, a very good opinion of himſelf, and a very 
mean opinion of them. He endeavored to perſuade men, who 
felt that the ballance of property was on their fide, and that 
they held a great ſhare of the ſupreme power in their hands, 
that tho' they had this property, yet they had no right, or a 
very precarious one, to this power. He meant, by the force 
of new-fangled opinions, to attach the nation to him, as queen 
ELIZABETH had done by the ties of affection and confidence; 
or he meant to govern without the concurrence of the nation; 
or he meant nothing. The firſt was chimerical, the ſecond 
was wicked, and the third was ſtupid.ExEA REH had been 
jealous of her prerogative, but moderate in the exerciſe of it. 
Wiſer Jauxs imagined that the higher he carried it, and the 
more rigorouſly he exerted it, the more ſtrongly he ſhould be 
ſeated in his throne. He miſtook the weight for the ſtrength 
of a ſcepter; and did not conſider that it is never ſo likely to 
lip, or to be wrenched out of a prince's hands, as when it is 
heavieſt. He never reflected that prerogative is of the nature 
of a ſpring, which by much ſtraining will certainly relax and 
often break; that in one caſe it becomes of little, and in 
the other of no uſe at all. , nn nr bly 37 4; 


As abſurd as the notions and principles of government were, 
by which king James hoped to eſtabliſh his authority, be 
found numbers to adopt them; for numbers are at all times 
liable to be deceived, ready to be tempted, and prone to be 
corrupted. New ſyſtems of law and policy were not only 
received, but propagated. Some men were heated by oppoſi- 
tion. Others were educated in prejudice, The plaineſt rights 
of the people were called in queſtion. The leaſt juſtifiable 

Nnn 2 pre- 
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pretenſions of the crown were eſtabliſhed as true axioms of go- 


vernment, and certain principles of the Engliſh conſtitution. 


What father Paur obſerves to have happened in the church, 
happened here in the ſtate. Our court, like that of Rome, 
by affirming and denying boldly, and by inſiſting perempto- 


rily, brought many things to be received as certain, which had 


been never proved, and many others to be looked on as pro- 
blematical, which had been often demonſtrated. Thus were 


"thoſe diviſions created, which could alone render the others 
fatal. Diſputes about the uſe of the ſurplice, or the croſs in 
baptiſm, would not have unſheathed all the ſwords in the na- 
tion. Puritaniſm neither did, nor could make ſuch deadly 
wounds; but when they were once made, puritaniſm feſtered 
in the fore, and rendered them mortal. King Jaws conjur- 
ed up, by uſing tricks of government, that ſtorm in which his 
ſucceſſor peri 


riſhed. His ſucceſſor, for we will faniſh the ſketch 
we have begun, a religious and a juſt prince, came a party- 


man to the throne.” His prejudices, confirmed by habit, for- 


tified by the flattery of his courtiers, and provoked by the op- 
poſition which his and he met with, carried him to con- 
tinue an invaſion on the people's rights, whilſt he imagined 


himſelf only concerned in the defence of his own. The fac- 


tion of the court tainted the nation, and gave life and ſtrength, 
if it did not give being, to the factions in the ſtate. If the ſpi- 


rit of liberty could have prevailed in time againſt the firſt, 


there had been no danger from the others. But the long and 
obſtinate reſiſtance of the firſt gave time and opportunity, and 
even aſſiſtance to the others to extinguiſn this ſpirit. Cava- 
liers and Roundheads divided the nation, like Vorkiſts and Lan- 
caſtrians. No other option was left at laſt. To reconcile 
theſe diſputes by treaty became impracticable, when neither 


ſide would truſt the other. To terminate them by the ſword, 


was to fight, not for preſerving the conſtitution, but for the 


manner 
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manner of deſtroying it. The conſtitution might have been 
deſtroyed, under pretence of prerogative. It was deſtroyed un- 
der pretence of liberty. We might have fallen under abſolute 
monarchy, We fell into abſolute anarchy. Phe ſum of: = 
is this. We were deſtroyed by faction; but ſaction ed 
at court near forty years before it orevailed amongſt the people. 
It was the original principle on one ſide. It was an A 
on the other. Churchmen and royaliſts attacked the conſtitu- 
tion. Puritans and commonwealths-men, and, above all, a 
motely race of preciſe knaves and enthuſiaſtic madmen ruin- 
ed it. But the laſt could never have happened, if the firſt 
had not; and whoever will diſpaſſionately trace the cauſes of 
that deteſtable civil war, will find them laid in the conduct 
of king Jauss che _ as OY as * nnn throne 
of ya e 

| -Havnee ates aki 5 5156 the 5 which 
followed that of queen ELIIZAnarH it is time to examine whe- 
ther this idea of them can be ſupported by a ſeries of uncon- 
troverted facts. Let us deſcend into fome particulars. 


AR er that is invited, or comes newly to a kingdom, 
ſays Wilson, “ muſt have his chariot wheels {ſmooth ſhod; 
and furely if ever prince had motives and an opportunity to 
render himſelf popular, king Jauss had both. Ess Ex, SouTH- 
aur rox and others, even Cecil, a principal miniſter of the 
late queen, had held a correſpondence with him, for their own 
private intereſt; but the millions who fabmitted: to: his a- 
ceſſion, ſubmitted to it upon truſt, and were determined by 
the nature of the conjuncture, not by any knowledge of the 
perſons who compoſed this new royal family. It was not 
therefore enough for them to be placed in and about the throne. 

Their true intereſt required that the hearts of the people ſhould 
be gained to them; and that popularity ſhould e 
5 Pir it 
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ſpirit in their favor, which ſeldom fails to operate in favor of 
K princes, who are born and bred amongſt the people they 
are to govern. The opportunity of doing this lay fairly be- 
fore king Jamzs. He was received with tranſports of joy, and 
all ranks of men made their court to him.---If he looked on 
this national behavior, for ſo it was, to be the effect of a deſire 
in the people to endear themſelves to him, and to unite cloſe- 
ly with him; this ſhould have ſuggeſted to his mind the eaſe 
with which he might acquire popularity, by improving the 
diſpoſition, and captivate the good- will of a people, ſo deſir- 

ous to be pleaſed with their king. If he looked on this na- 
tional behavior as the effect of levity, inconſtancy and love of 
change, it ſhould have taught him to apprehend how ſoon 
this honey- moon would paſs away; how ſoon the ſtream of 
popular favor might turn againſt him; and how ſoon they, 
who ſeemed to have forgot queen ELIZABETH, might return to 
regret her. But that which a Scotſman foretold, happened. 
This behavior of the Engliſh fpoiled a good king; or made a 
bad king worſe. It was natural for a vain man to believe 
what his flatterers told him, and what he, his on greateſt 
flatterer, told himſelf; that theſe applauſes and tranſports of 
the people were due to his eminent merit, and were an ho- 

mage paid for the honor he did them in accepting their crown. 
He took therefore much ſtate. He did not indeed make 
his journey, as HEN AV the ſeventh made his entry into London, 
in a cloſe chariot; but he forbid by proclamation the con- 
courſe of the people to him . He diſperſed them with 
<« frowns,' that we may not fay with curſes. Such different 
turns of thought can vanity inſpire. Some will be reſpected, 
like eaſtern monarchs, unſeen within the ſhrine of their court. 
Others grow fond of public triumphs; delight in noiſy accla- 


. WIIsox. 
mations; 
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mations; and are pleaſed to drive, like Indian Pagode, over a 
proſtrate crowd. 


As much as king] AMES nepleaed to gain the ME even 
at the cheap price of affability, he ſunk into low familiarity 
with his favorites, and was profuſe of riches and honors to 
particular men. He beſtowed, at firſt on a few, and after- 
wards on one man, that affection which he had promiſed the 
whole nation, in ſome of the plauſible, ene diſ- 
courſes which he held at certain times. There is no need 
of mentioning the particular inſtances of a profuſion he ac- 
knowledged himſelf. The eſtates he gave to his courtiers im- 
— the crown; and, as it always happens, the people 
were forced to pay for thoſe very grants, at which they mur- 
mured. Honors he beſtowed in ſo laviſh a manner, and with 
ſo little diſtinction, that they ceaſed, in ſome ſenſe, to be ho- 
nors. To know the Britiſh nobility, it was become almoſt 
neceſſary to have nomenclators, like thoſe who attended the 
candidates at Rome, to tell them the names of the citizens. 
The jeſt went fo far, that an advertiſement of * an art to 
ce help weak memories to a competent knowledge of the names 
« of the nobility,” was paſted up at Paul 8. 


Tuus king Jauss began, and thus he 1 his reign 
That experience, which he ſaid, in his firſt ſpeech to his 
liament, would teach him not to be fo al and oy 
moved in granting, taught him nothing. What a ated 
does this conduct make with the affability of queen EI Iz A- 
BETH; with the economy and reſerve ſhe uſed, in diſpoſing 
of her treaſure, and in conferring honors But king James 


ſtood in need of helps, to the want of f which ſhe was s ſuperior. 


* Wirtsown, 


« A good 
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A good government, ſays one of our writers, makes # good 
<« people. When a prince hath turned the ſpirit of a nation 
in his favor, he need not be ſolicitous about gaining particular 
men; but when he hath turned this ſpirit againſt him, he muſt 
employ all arts, even the loweſt, to detach particular men 
from the body of the people, and to make them act by mo- 
tives of private tere againſt the public ſenſe. This is fac- 
tion; and therefore whenever a court is induſtrious to ſeduce, 
to inveigle, to corrupt particular men, we may ſecurely con- 
clude, without waiting for any other ſign, that ſuch an admi- 
niſtration ſtands on a factious, not on a national bottom. 


7 


1 


* 


« , "73 Las ex 7 =. Tu T4 7 3.4 
But to return to king Tauss. 


' Wart sT he neglected the affection and ſought the reverence 
of the public, he loſt one, and was difappointed of the other. 
His private and his public character both fell into contempt. 
Learning was the part upon which he valued himſelf. This 
he affected more than became a king, and broached, on every 
occafion, in ſuch a manner as would have miſbecome a ſchool- 
maſter, His pedantry was too much even for the age in which 
he lived. It would be tedious to quote the part he took in 
the conference at Hampton Court; and in the theological 
wrangles between the Gomariſts and Arminians ; or to go 
about to prove, by ſome inftances, what appeared in all his 
words and actions; what is univerſally allowed; and what 
the unkingly volume he left behind him teſtifies. ---Let us _ 
obſerve, that the ridicule which arofe from hence, and whict 
fixed on him, was juft ; becauſe the merit of a chief governor 
is wiſely to fuper-intend the whole, and not to ſhine in any 

inferior claſs; becauſe” different and, in ſome cafes perhaps, 
oppoſite talents, both natural and acquired, are neceffary to 
move, and to regulate the movements of the machine of go- 
vernment ; in ſhort, becauſe as a good adjutant may make 


a very 
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a very bad general; fo à great reader, and writer too, may 
be a very ignorant king. | 


Tura were many other cifoutnſtanees, which concurred 
to leflen this prince in the eyes of his ſubjects and of all man- 
kind; as we ſhall have occaſion te obſerve frequently in the 
courſe of theſe remarks. In the mean time, we ſhall obſerve 
here, that the ſtate he affected, and the pompous titles he was 
tond of, ſerved to tender his pufilanimity, which, with his 
vanity, made up the main of his character, more conſpicuous; 
and his perſon by conſequence more eontemptible. The ho- 
ſtilities between the Engliſh and iards continued, when 
queen ELIZABETH died, This great queen, not content te 
have done herſelf and her ſubjects juſtice, on many ſignal oc- 
cafions, put it likewiſe into their power to do thennſel 


ves jul- 
ice, by granting letters of repriſal on the ſubjects of ich 
King Jamts was ſo fond of peace, that is, ſo afraid of war, that 
without ſtaying to be ſolicited on this head, or to be com- 
— wa on his acceſſion to the throne by the king of Spain, 

e revoked theſe letters in a few weeks after he came into Eng- 
land. He diſarmed his ſubjects, before he had provided 157 
their better ſecurity. He ſtopt them in the courſe of doing 
themſelves juſtice, before he was ſure of obtaining reparation 
for their paſt loſſes. The impreſſions which ack a proceed 
ing muſt make on the minds of a trading people, are eaſily 
felt. He, who had revoked theſe letters in fuch a manner, 
was not likely to grant them on any other occaſion. What 
protection therefore, and much leſs what encouragement to 
trade could be expected from a prince, who began his reign 
by facrificing this, the moſt valuable intereſt of his people, to 
a foreign and hoſtile nation; to the mean arts of falſe policy, 
and even to his fears ?---Again ; one of the firſt embaſſies 
which king Jauxs ſent abroad, was that of the earl of Hear- 

Vol. I. OOo FORD 
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ronp ta Bruſſels. A Dutch man of war meeting the ſhip 
which carried the ambaſſador, refuſed to ſtrike “; and having 
offered this affront to the united croſſes, which had never been 
offered to that of St. GzorGe, went off with impunity. It is 
ſaid that the ambaſſador hindered the captain from aſſerting 
the honor of the Britiſh flag. But two things are certain ; 
one, that queen ELIZABETH would have ſeverely puniſhed her 
officer, and have exacted ample reparation from the States 
General; the other, that king JIAuxs did neither. This com- 
monwealth had been raiſed by queen ELizaBtTH, and was til} 
in want of the ſupport of England. The ſovereignty of her 
ſtate had not been yet acknowledged by any of the powers of 
Europe. How much the pacific temper of king James was ca- 
pable of bearing had not yet become ſo apparent, as he made 
it in the courſe of his reign. From all which it is eaſy to 
collect, that if he had demanded ſatisfaction, he muſt and 


N. B. This fact ſtands in hiſtory, as it is here related; but having looked into 
| fir WILLIAM Monson's naval tracts, we find it differently told. He ſays nothing 
of ſtriking, or not ſtriking the flag; but confeſſes that an affront was offered by 
two Dutch men of war. He adds, that he ſent for the captains on board his ſhip ; 
that he threatened to right himſelf upon them; but that he diſmiſſed them at 
intreaty of my lord HzrTrorD, on their excufing themſelves, and promiſing to 
| puniſh the offenders. How ſeverely theſe offenders were puniſhed may be collected 
trom hence. © One of theſe captains,” ſays fir WILLIAM Monson, !*© was he, 
«* who ſince that time committed a foul murder upon his majeſty's ſubjects in 
Ireland, that were under protection.“ —If we had no other proots of the indig- 
nities offered to our nation by the Dutch, from the time of the acceſſion of king 
joe the firſt, than the memorials of this gentleman, they would be ſufficient. 
e complains of tkefe indignities very much, and mentions ſeveral. In this very 
tract he affirms that the Hollanders took and burnt our ſhips, and murdered. our 
men for trading to the ports of Flanders, whilſt they ſuffered their own country- 
meen, even in our fight, to trade thither. The truth is, that our nation was in- 
ſulted with impunity, during chis pacific reign, not only in Europe, but in every 


bother part of the world; not only by the Dutch, but by other nations; and that 


our government fell from the higheſt eſteem into the loweſt contempt. If therefore 
the inſtance we have quoted ſhould be- diſputed, on the repreſentation of this fat 


by fir WitL1am Monson, an hundred others, and ſeveral of them more flagrant, 
might be ſoon produced. | hy FER Tp, 


would 
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would have received it. But the good prince was afraid, 
where no fear was, and bore diſhonorably what he might 
have reſented ſafely; nay, what he ought to have reſented 
in any circumſtances, and at any hazard. We are not to 
wonder if ſo poor a conduct as this ſoon brought king Aus 
into contempt, mingled with indignation, amongſt a people, 
eagerly bent on commerce, and in whom high notions of 
honor and a gallant ſpirit had been infuſed, by the example 


of queen Exzabz TH, and encouraged during the whole 
courſe of a long reign. 


An chilies, and ſeveral ava of the ſame kind, which 
1 omit, might however have been borne. The ridicule might 
have appeared leſs in the eyes of men accuſtomed to it. The 
other faults might have been excuſed, or ſoftened at leaſt, b 
hopes of — But there are ſome things behind, 
which no excuſe would alleviate, nor any patience endure. 
We ſhall now bring them forward, and ſhall ſpeak of them 
under three heads.---The pretenſions ſet up, and the at- 
tempts made againſt the freedom of this conſtitution. ---The 
management of parties. The conduct of our national in- 
tereſts abroad, bs eng the ſenſe of . nation. 


— 9, 
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dckent, that no inſtance can be produced of the next heir's 
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Fundamental principle, on which king Jane ae 
to eſtabliſh his authority, was that of an 
nod to the crown, | This ſacred right, according to the po- 
litical creed which he impoſed, was not to be conteſted, much 
leſs to be fet aſide; and yet this ſacred right was a meer chi- 
macra,z congradiged. by the general tenor of cuſtom from the 
Norman igvaſion to his time; by the declared ſenſe of his 
immediate predecefiors z by many ſolemn, proceedings of par- 
lament ; and by the expreſs terms of law. Two families (for (for 
PAN TAN was grafted. on the Norman race, 


the race 
and > may be b 2 as one) had furniſhed, in- 


all our kings ; but no hereditary right. 
When a prince of the royal ptr but. in a degree remote 
fem the fieceffion, comes to the crows, in prejudice of the 
next heir, hereditary right * 
if an abſolute ſtranger to this family fucceeded. Such a 
may have another, and we think a better right; that, for 
ſtance, which is din from a ſettlement of the crown, — 
by the authority of parliament; but to ſay he hath an heredi- 
tary right, is the groſſeſt abuke of words imaginable. This 
we think fo plain, that we ſhould be aſhamed to go about to 
prove it; and yet there are men, in this age of paradoxes, 


either dull enough, or proſtitute enough, to — * 
tight, even in the caſe above-mentioned. 


Our kings of the Norman race, were ſa far from fueceed- 
as next heirs to one another, and in a regular courſe of 


7 {uc- 
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ſucceeding, which is not preceded and followed by inſtances 
of the next heir's being ſet aſide. Thus Enwar the firſt 
| ſucceeded his father Hk xx the third; but his father Henry 
the third and his grandfather Foun had both been'raiſed-to 
the throne, in plain defiance of hereditary right; the right of 
ARTHUR, nephew to Joan, and the right of AzTavs's fifter, 
eouſin- to Hanzr - Ewanp the ſocbmd fiiccheded his 
father ED w AND the firſt ;- but Epwarnr' the third depoſed; Ep- 
WARD the ſecond; the parliament renounced all allegiance to 
him; and Epward the third held the crown by a parliamen- 


tary title, as much as WiLLian the third. If we — 
than this æra, or deſcend lower, we ſhall find the examples 
uniform. Examples, ſufficient to countenance this pretenſion 
of hereditary right to the crown of England, are to be found 
— —-—ê nat ily for bel, 
you p re þ 3 | 
* ſo oy W bor: — . 


Te halb mes l — — Gm 
him alone king Jams derived that right, which he aſſerted 
in ſuch pompous terms; that undoubted right to the throne, 
he called it in his furſt ſpeceh to parliament, which Gad, hy 
birthright and lineal deſcont, had in fulneſs of time, pruvided 
for him. Now ſurely, if ever any prince came to the crown 
without the leaſt color of hereditary: right, it was Hun the 
ſeventh. He had no pretence to it, even as heir of the houſe 
4 — — with might haue ſome, as heir of the houſe 

Varl; tho hep hereditarptitle was. not free from objeftions, 
which the: character of Enwazn'the fourth bable'; 
but the titlo of his wife had no regard paid ta ĩt either by him, 
or the t, in making this new ttlement. He 2 


e good ill of che people: He kapt is by the 


con 
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confirmation of p t, and by his on ability.” The 
notional union aof the two roſes was a much better expedient 
for quiet than foundation of right. It took place in Max 

the eighth; it was continued in his ſucceſſors; and this nation 
was willing it ſhould continue in king 8 and his family. 
But neither HxN AV the eighth, nor his ſon EDwWARD the ſixth, 
who might have done ſo with much better grace, laid the ſame 
ſtreſs on hereditary right as king Jauxs did. One of them 
had recourſe to parliament on every occaſion, here the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown was concerned; and the other made no 
ſcruple of giving the crown by will to his couſin, in prejudice 
of his ſiſter s right. This right, however, ſuch as it was, pre- 
vailed; but the authority of parliament was called in aid by 
Maxzr, to remove the objection of illegitimacy, which lay 
againſt it. ELIZAIEH had fo little concern about heredi 
right, that ſhe neither held nor deſired to hold her crown by 
any other tenure than the ſtatute of the thirty: fifth of her fa- 
ther's reign. In the thirteenth of her own reign, ſhe declared 
it by law high treaſon, during her life, and a praemunire, 
after her deceaſe, to deny the power of parliament, in limit- 
ing and binding the deſcent and inheritance of the crown, or 
the claims to it; and whatever private motives there were 
ſor putting to death Maxv, queen of Scotland, her claiming 
a right, in oppoſition to an act of parliament, was the foun- 
dation of the public proceedings againſt her. 


Suck examples, as we have quoted, ought to have ſome 
weight with king JAuxks. A prince, who had worn the crown 
of Scotland, under ſo many reſtraints, and in ſo great penury, 
might have contented himſelf, one would think, to hold that 
of England, whoſe penſioner he had been, by the ſame tenure, 
and to eſtabliſh his authority on the ſame principles that had 


con- 
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contented the beſt and greateſt of his predeceſſors; but his 
deſigns were as bad — ů —²¹⁵d princes who. 
went before him Un en 1 


unnd wt ox: Bic wr 

Hareily for Great Britain; he wants the ae of 
Ht NAV the ſeventh; the reſolution of He N tlie eight; and 
the favorable opportunities which they had the luck to find, 
or the art to contrive, of e e e e e 
and W on ene tl 5 | 


We obſeryed;/ in 1 on the» eigen of Hendar tha the 
ſexench,, that he had laid the foundations of an exorbitant 
power, ng the nation was well aware of what he intend- 
ed. King James, on the contrary, ſhewed his whole 
from the oe «i Beſides the pleaſure, which his vanity Sund 
in boaſting of an abſplute, independent right to yn crown, 
inherent in himſelf, he imagined that the tranſition would be 
ealy, and ſo indeed it proved amongſt many; from this to ſome 
other uſeful apophthegms. He hoped to get, and he did get, 
2 act of recognition — his right of ſueceſſion; for we can- 
not perſuade ourſelves, with Rar, that he was indifferent 
on — — point: and tho this act, as welb as the bath of ſupre- 
macy, which had been eſtabliſſied long before, and that 4 4 
allegiance, which was eſtabliſhed ſoon after; is in itſelf, as 
hath proved in effect, but a feeble; ptaop ta fuppart the pre | 
tence of hereditary right; yet king Ius certainly — 
it as an admiſſion of his claim, and meant a real advantage, 
where the parliament very probably meant nothing more than 
a compliment. This prince broughtavith him the true ſpirit 
of a miſſionary; and, by preaching; a new doctrine, endea- 
vored to eſtabliſm a new power. From che notion of inde- 
pendent right was deduced the notion of independent autho- 
rity 3. a right ſuperior to law; an authority unbounded by it; 


a right, 
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a tight, which could not be proved; an authority, which 
might not be deſined. The inference from both theſe way 
obvious. This independent king muſt be accountable: to 


God alone. He could not be accountable to man. 


L 1 this WY fytern of policy could bare bees generall 
impoſed, his ſacred maj have bartened, with great 
and delight; in the full ſunſine of arbitrary power; and that 
he ſhould ſucceed in impoſing it, his own vanity and the ſer- 
vile flattery of his miniſters had made him to expect. True 
it is, that the language he held was not ſo plain, nor the ef- 
forts he made ſo direct and violent, in the beginning of his 

as they grew ſoon afterwards ;'but yet, Tele Confider 
the multitude of his proclamations; the nature of ſome; the 
ſtile of all; the obedience he exacted to them; the acts of 
power which he exerciſed;; thoſe which be eſſayed; and 
many other particulars of his conduct, which for brevity we 
omit ; we muſt of courſe conclude, that he thought himſelf 
ſure, at that time, of laying the foundations, ſinee he pre- 
pared to erect ſo great a ſuperſtructure. He was deceived. 
Inſtead of making 14 fle on the people, he only 
awakened their jealou in his own age, and he 
hath, in ours, ri gems — of begin nuing a ſtruggle between pre- 
rogative and privilege and o — a ſort of warfare 
between the prince and the people. e ſpirit of liberty 
baffled all his deſigns.” The ſpirit of liberty was not enervat- 
ed by luxury in thoſe days. It was not only alive, but vigo- 
rous and active. It roſe in the nation, as that of faction roſe 
at court. The fame principle which complied with queen 
ELrzassTH, reſiſted king Jauss. The oppoſition began as 
1 _—_ Canary; bead en W the 


King 
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- King Jamzs made one attempt, indeed, in the beginni 
of his 2 which bid fairer for ſuceeſs than an tho 
which he made afterwards ; and which, if it had ſueceeded, 
would have done the great work of his reign, by means more 
filent and more dangerous ; more ſoft in appearance, and more 
deadly in effect. We mean the attempt he made on the pri- 
vileges of the houſe of commons, in the caſe of elections. In the 
proclamation for calling his firſt parliament, he aſſumed a new 
and unjuſtifiable prerogative, by his manner of preſcribing to 
the electors and to the elected; and by ſubjecting both to ſe- 
vere penalties, if they failed, not only againſt the laws and 
ſtatutes, but againſt the purport, effect and true meaning of 
his proclamation. In the courſe of the ſeſſion, he endeavored 
to put this prerogative in execution, by inſiſting firſt, that the 
commons ſhould confer. with the lords; and when this was xe- 
fuſed, that they ſhould confer with the judges, on the merits 
of an election and return for the county of Buckingham, which 
they had already heard and decided. If the king had pre- 
vailed in this attempt of garbling the houſe of commons, he 
would have prevailed very probably in that which he made 
ſome time afterwards, of impriſoning and puniſhing the mem- 
bers of it. Thus he might have intimidated thoſe by one 
1 whom he could not exclude by the other. Such 
an influence as muſt have reſulted from hence, joined to that 
which the executive power gives unavoidably to every king, 
would ſoon have rendered the houſe of commons as depen- 
dent upon him, as the houſe of lords at that time appeared 
to be; for if money gets money, which will not, we ſuppoſe, 
be denied in this ſtock- jobbing age, it is no leſs true, and per- 
haps no leſs viſible, that influence begets influence. Now we 
apprehend that, in this caſe, the barrier of liberty had been 
totally deſtroyed, and that king Jauas would have virtually 
been in poſſeſſion of arbitrary power; for whether the will of 
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the prince becomes a law, by force of prerogative, and indepen- 
| Saby er parliament; 22 it is made ſo, upon — 
oecaſion, by the concurrence of parliament, arbitrary power is 
alike eftabliſhed. The only difference lies here. Every de- 
gree of this power, which is obtained without parhament, is 
obtained againſt the forms, as well as againſt the ſpirit of the 
conftitution ; and muſt therefore be obtained with difficulty, 
and poſſeſſed with danger. Whereas in the other method of ob- 
taining and exerciſing this power, by and with parliament, if 
it can be obtained at all, the progreſs is eaſy and ſhort; and 
the poſſeſſion of it is ſo far from being dangerous, that liberty 
is diſarmed, as well as oppreſſed, by this method; that part 
of the conſtitution, which was inſtituted to oppoſe the en- 
eroachments of the crown, the mal-adminiſtration of men in 
power, and every other grievance, being influenced to abet 
theſe encroachments, to ſupport this mal-adminiftration, and 
even to concur in impoſing the prievances.----National con- 
currence can be acquired only by a good prince, and for good 
purpoſes ; becauſe public good alone can be a national motive. 
But king Jauzs was not ignorant that private good may be 
rendered a ſuperior motive to particular men, and that it is 
© morally poſſible to make even parliaments ſubſervient to the 
worſt purpoſes of a court. Richaxp the ſecond, by influen- 
eing the elections, and queen Maxy, by corrupting the mem- 
bers, had created ſuch a dependence of the parliament on the 
court, that the firſt had well nigh eſtabliſned, in ſpight of all 
other oppoſition, his abſolute power; and that the latter was 
able to ſubvert what her father and her brother had done; to 
govern with the utmoſt cruelty ; and to ſacrifice the intereſts 
of the nation to thoſe of a huſband, whom ſhe took againſt the 
general inclination of her people.---If therefore king Jamts 
could have created the ſame dependence, he might have pro- 
miſed himſelf the ſame ſucceſs. He might have governed in 

9 great 
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great quiet and ſafety, with the concurrence of x nt, 
tyrannically at home, and ignominiouſly abroad. He — 
have beggared the nation, as he beggared himſelf, and have 
given an abſolute dominion over both to one inſolent and in- 
capable miniſter. But this concurrence could not be obtain- 
ed; becauſe the dependence of parliaments upon the king 
could not be created. By aſſerting their 1 they pre- 
vented any direct and open influence of the crown. Had king 
Jonny been rich, and — was in his power to have been ſo; had 
uxury and the offs ring of luxury, corruption, both which he 
2 — in the body of the people, an indirect 
2 influence might have been eſtabliſhed; this nation 
have been enſlaved by the leaſt beloved and moſt deſpiſ- 
ed 2 all her kings. But the king continued poor, and the 
nation honeſt; this indirect and private influence was — 
not attempted, or attempted without effect ; and we are 
ſuaded that no advocate for it could have been found, even in 
this reign, or the next. There were men wicked enough to 
aſcribe ſuch powers to the king, as would have deſtroyed 
effectually the powers of parliament; but there was no man 
abſurd, as well as wicked enough, to allow thoſe powers which 
are given to parliament by the conſtitution, to argue for 
an expedient, which muſt of courſe render them ineffectual, 
or pervert them to purpoſes —_ to thoſe for which they 
were inftituted. Thus liberty was preſerved, by preſerving the 
independency of parliaments. e proceedings of the com- 
mons, in the whole courſe of = affair we have mentioned, 
were Dees moderate. They went farther, not only in 
expreſſions and outward demonſtrations of reſpect and ſubmiſ- 
ſion, but in real compliances, than could have been expected, 
or chat was perhaps Hriely right; and when an expedient was 
fallen upon to draw the king, with ſome reputation, out of 
the conteſt, they gave way to it, altho by admitting a writ 
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for the election of a member, in the room of one whoſe elec- 
tion they had allowed, they ſuffered a precedent to be eſta- 
bliſhed, which might be turned againſt them. But the ſpirit 
of liberty, tho' eaſily alarmed, is {low to reſent even great pro- 
vocations, and to act with violence, even againſt the worſt 
princes. Repeated injuries, imminent and extreme danger 
can alone bring things to ſuch a paſs; and no king of this 
nation was ever diſtreſſed by his people, without receiving fre- 
quent warnings, as well as accumulating inſupportable griev- 
ances, King Jauxs felt ſome part of this diſtreſs in proceſs of 
time. He deſerved it perhaps already. The commons how- 
ever contented themſelves in an addreſs to him, to aſſert their 
privileges, and to complain of this invaſion of them, amongſt 
other grievances. The proceedings of parliament were carried 
on in ſubſequent ſeſſions, with the ſame moderation and tem- 
per. In that which followed the diſcovery of the gunpowder 
treaſon, the oath of allegiance was impoſed; and this pledge 
of fidelity, for the future, was the ſole hardſhip, for ſuch the 
court of Rome and a great number of that communion 
eſteemed it, which the Roman - catholic party drew on them- 
ſelves by ſo execrable an attempt. The parliament complied, 
on this occaſion, with the king, probably againſt their own 
ſentiments; ſince nothing could be more different than his 
notions and theirs, concerning the conduct to be held with 
papiſts, and even concerning popery itſelf; and ſince the fa- 
vor he ſhewed, not to ſay the court he made to this party, 
had already created great uneaſineſs, and began to be a moſt 
unpopular part of his government. He had no war on his 
hands, and his revenues were at leaſt as conſiderable as thoſe of 
the late queen. The commons however gave him one of the 
greateſt ſupplies which had ever been given in parliament; and 
upon this occaſion it may not be improper to obſerve, in con- 
firmation of what we have advanced already, that the 3 
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ral bent of the people, to live well with their kings, is ſo 
ſtrong, that parliaments under no other influence than this, 
will neglect nothing to gain them; nay, that a prince like king 
Jauxs, diſliked, diſtruſted, deſpiſed, may prevail on his parlia- 
ment, for a time, and till all hopes of gaining him are loſt, 
to do as well as bear in his favor, What would not be attempt- 
ed in a better reign, nor de aj perhaps, it it was Athmpees;. 


His deſign of dillon the 50 Si we of England 447 
Scotland failed. It was too great an undertaking for ſo bad a 
workman. We muſt think that the general arguments againſt 
it were grounded on prejudice; on falſe and narrow notions. 
But there were other reaſons, drawn from the jealouſies of that 
time, and from the conduct of the king, who had beforehand 
declared all the poſt-nati, or perſons born ſince his acceſſion 
to the Engliſh throne, naturalized in the two kingdoms; and 
theſe were, without doubt, the true reaſons which prevailed 
againſt the union. The next time the parliament aſſembled, 
to proceed on buſineſs, was in the year 1610, and by that 
time the general diſcontent of the nation began to ſhew itſelf 
in loud and univerſal murmurs. Some monopolies, the rigid 
and impolitic proceedings of the high- commiſſion court and 
ſtar- chamber, and many other cauſes, combined to raiſe them. 
But no particular grievance either had, or deſerved to have, ſo 
great an effect as the wen: endeavors which were uſed to 
eſtabliſh practices and principles, abſolutely deſtructive of the 
general conſtitution 12 the Engliſh government. Such was 
the attempt made by — archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
when he preſented the twenty-five articles, 1 called 
Articuli cleri, and petitioned the king to grant prohibitions. 
upon them. Such again were the books publiſhed by Cowes. 
and BLack wood, aſſerting that the king is neither bound by 
the laws, nor by his coronation-oath ;. that he hath a right ut 
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make laws and impoſe taxes, without the conſent of parlia- 
ment ; and that the nation was reduced to a ſtate of {lavery 
by the Norman conqueſt.---Such, to conclude this head, were 
the many acts which the king himſelf had done, and the many 
declarations which he had made ; nay, fuch was the declara- 
tion he made in this very parliament, when he affirmed that 


_ altho* *all kings, who are not tyrants, or perjured, will bound 


ce themſelves within the limits of their laws; yet as it is blaſ- 


d phemy to diſpute what Gop may do, ſo it is ſedition in ſub- 
cc jects todiſpute what a king may do in the height of his power. 


---Theſe doctrines were new, ungrateful and ſhocking to 
Engliſh ears; yet the parliament kept in temper, and bore 
ſuch language from this fearful, bullying prince, as the fierceſt 
of his predeceſſors, ſince Rienaxp the ſecond, had never pre- 
ſumed to hold. They took no notice of BancroerT, nor pur- 
ſued any farther meaſures againſt Cows. and BLacxwoop, 
after theſe libels had been called in by proclamation, and the 
reading of them had been forbid. Nay, there was a ſubſidy 
granted in this very ſeſſion, with as little pretence as there had 
been for granting the former.---All this temper, ſubmiſſion 
and generoſity of the parliament were loſt on the king. They 
would not connive at grievances, nor facrifice liberty; and 
thoſe were the only terms, upon which an union with him was 


to be obtained. From the year 1610 to 1614, he held no 


parliament ; and it is evident, that he would never have called 
another, if his miniſters could have * his profuſion by 
all the illegal and oppreſſive means, which they uſed to raiſe 
money on the people, and which we forbear to enumerate, 
becauſe the moſt partial writers, who have endeavored to ex- 
cuſe them, have not preſumed to deny them. Even under 
this neceſſity, he did not take the reſolution of calling a new 
parliament, till he was prevailed on by his favorite, SouaRSsRT, 


who had formed a ſcheme for influencing the elections, * 
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the head of ſeveral ather undertakers, flattered bhimſelf and 
his maſter, that he could get fuch members choſen, * © as 
© ſhould comply folely to the king's deſires.” But this pro- 
ject proved abortive. ©*© The Engliſh freedom cannot be loſt, 
fays Witson ; and may his ſaying prove true to all future ge- 
nerations ! «© by a few baſe and tame ſpirits, that would un- 


make themſelves and their poſterity, to aggrandize one man.” 


It happened to king Jaws, as it happened to his ſon. Diſ- 
at court proved a recommendation in the country; and 


grace 
the faces which appeared in this new parliament, made the 


countenance of the court to droop. 


From this time began that conduct, on the part of the court, 
and on the part of the parliament, which continued to be held, 
with very Ata uniformity, till it ended in a civil war. That 
the people had reaſon to be jealous of the deſigns of the court, 
hath appeared, and will appear ſtill more flagrantly in the ſe- 


quel; but that the court had at this time, = even in the 


month of May 1640, when king ChaxLESs diſſolved the laſt 
parliament he had it in his power to diſſolve, any reaſon to be 
jealous of the parliament, or the people, we deny; and are 
able to juſtify our denial by fact and authority; even the au- 
thority of my lord CLarenDoON,------ But the father and the 


ſon, and eſpecially the former, having no end in calling their 


parliaments but to get money from their people, and to evade 
rather than refuſe the redreſs of grievances ; the art of the 
court was conſtantly employed, under pretence of the urgency 
of affairs, and in the parliament of 1614, without any pre- 
tence at all, to get the ſubſidies firſt diſpatched. The com- 
mons, on the other fide, who knew for what they were called: 
together, and who expected that little time would be allowed! 
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them to enquire into mal-adminiſtration and to repreſent 


85 e. when they had once given the money, inſiſted 
0 


r the moſt part, for there happened occaſions, in which 
they did not inſiſt, that the conſideration of grievances ſhould 
precede, or at leaſt go an equal pace with that of the ſupply. 
This was the rock on which ſo many parliaments ſplit. This 
alone occaſioned the diſſolution of that we are ſpeaking of, 
and made king JAuxs reſolve, tho he could not ſupport his 
reſolution to the end of his reign, to govern by his preroga- 
tive alone, and without the aſſiſtance of his parliament; 
that is, to avow abſolute power. | 
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N our laſt diſcourſe, concerning the pretenſions ſet up, and 
the attempts made by king Jamzs againſt the freedom of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, we carried theſe remarks down to the 
year 1614. We choſe to ſtop there, becauſe it ſeems to be 
the very diametrical point of oppoſition, or a point very near 
to that, between the government of this prince and the go- 
vernment of queen ELIZABETH, which we have ſo largely in- 
ſifted upon. The diſtruſt between him and his people was 


now entirely formed. His offenſive and their defenſive pre- 


tenſions were now fully explained. An union of affection 
between him and his people, which the latter ſtill deſired and 
had long courted, was now grown deſperate. An union, un- 
worthy of a free people, a factious union between the parli- 
ament and the court, founded in the dependence and ſub- 
miſhon of the former, and ſo much affected by the latter, 
was after many trials become evidently impracticable. The 
king, as he had managed affairs, could never govern with par- 
liament, nor without it; and thoſe powers, which art de- 
ſigned to be mutual helps, were turned to be mutual clogs on 
one another; not by any deviation on the fide of the people, 
or of their repreſentatives, from the true line of government 
but by a manifeſt and almoſt continual deviation from it, on 
the fide of the crown. £ | 


Trvus were thoſe great diſorders in government and that 


national confuſion raiſed, which in a few years more deſtroy- 
ed the whole conſtitution. In ſhort, that melancholy ſcene, 
which had been preparing ever ſince the aeceſſion of kin 
Jauxs, was ira about this time, and continued open wit! 
Vol. I. Qqq few 
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few variations, every one of which was for the worſe, till that 
tragedy began, wherein the nobleſt as well as the meaneſt 
blood in the nation was ſhed ſo profuſely, and with the be- 


ginning of which we purpoſe to conclude theſe remarks. 


Wr have charged the whole, and we think very juſtly, to 
the account of king Jamts; who attempted to govern Eng- 
land by foreign, not by Engliſh maxims; nay, by ſuch as he 
was unable to govern his own country. Sure we are, that no 
part of it can be laid to the conſtitution, or people of Eng- 
land. The conſtitution was the ſame in his time as in the 
time of queen ELIZABETH; and the people claimed under him, 
no other privileges, nor powers, than they had enjoyed under 
her. It was his fault, not theirs, if by treading in the ſame 
path, which had kept them united with her, they were divided 
from him. Theſe are points, on which we think it proper to 
inſiſt a little more in this place, in order to caſt a greater light 
on the particulars which follow, and to avoid any prolix re- 
petitions, when we come to wind up the whole. 


. King Jauzs had opened the parliament, which met in 
x614, by aſking money for the portion and other expences 
of his daughter's marriage to the elector Palatine, and pro- 
miſed the commons leave and leiſure to enquire into grievan- 
ces, when they had complied with this demand; but diſtruſt, 
the bane of all harmony, prevailed amongſt them, as it is 
plain even from this conditional promiſe that it prevailed 
with him, and they reſolved to begin the work of the ſeſſion 
by a repreſentation of grievances. | 


A PRINCIPAL article in this roll was the growth of popery, 
encouraged no doubt by ſeveral paſſages in the conduct o ms 
James, and particularly by two; his employing not only 1 
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pected, but known Roman-catholics, in offices of the higheſt 
truſt and conſequence ; and his avowed deſign of marrying 
his ſon to ſome princeſs of that religion. Shall we ſay, in the 
ſtile of king James, that it was preſumption in the commons 
to meddle in ſuch deep matters of ſtate ? Shall we not rather 
think it was preſumption in the prince to determine a matter 
of this importance to the public welfare, to the preſent and to 
future generations, without the advice, nayagainſt the o 

of the great council of the nation? Shall we not rather ap- 
plaud Fe wild wiſdom and foreſi t, as well as the virtue of thoſe 
men, who diſcovered the fruit in the ſeed; whoſe minds 
foreboded all the miſchievous conſequences of ſuch an alli- 
ance, and who did their utmoſt to kenn d er N e 
cauſe of our gates misfortunes pl [ 


0 Dune another head of grievances, te at this 
time, were the monopolies, and many illegal exactions of 
money from the people. The parliament had the more reaſon 
to loſe e no, time, and to ſpare no endeavors in putting a ſtop 
to theſe eneroachments on liberty, un the longer they 
laſted, the more familiar they grew. The court improved in 
the practice of them. The — ſubmitted to them 
by force, might have been brought to ſubmit to them by cu- 

ſtom, and the king might become able in time to fapply his his 


wants without the afliſtance of parliament; a caſe almoſt as 


deſperate. as that of his being able to ſupply them when, in 
what manner, and in what proportions he thought fit, by the 
aſſiſtance, of parliament. We ſay almoſt as deſperate,” on the 
principles touched in our laſt letter ; for, in the firſt place; 
if king Eu. could have ſupplied his wants without parlia- 
ments, he would certainly have called none, and the condi- 
tion of this nation had — worſe than that of Spain, of 
France, and of other nations, whoſe examples have been ab- 
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ſurdly enough quoted, to juſtify theſe arbitrary methods of 
raiſing money, and to induce mankind to ſubmit to them. 
In France, for inſtance, the people muſt ſuffer; hut they 
may complain. Their mouths are open; that is, their parli- 
aments may repreſent, and even remonſtrate; nay, they have 
gone ſo far, as to refuſe with ſucceſs to regiſter and give the 
neceſſary forms uf a law to an edict of the prince, hſch they 
judged oppreſſive to the people. But if king Jau had pre- 
vailed, he would have governed without even theſe ſhadows 
of a parliament. The people muſt have ſuffered, and could 
not have complained. Their ſole mouth, the mouth of par- 
liament, would have been ftopped, and redreſs of grievantes 
being no longer attainable by the applications of their repre- 
ſentative body, which would have no longer exiſted; they muſt 
have ſubmitted tamely and ſilently, or have ſought a remedy 
in their collective body, which can only act by reſiſtance and 
force. This ſituation would have been bad eneugh, Gon 
knows; yet not ſo bad as the other; for, in the ſeceond place, 
if the parliament had been made dependent on the crown, no 
matter by what kind of influence; whether by the diſtribu- 
tion of honors, the tranſlation of biſhops,' the corrupting the 
eloctors and the elected, or the other methods king Jamts 
took, the mouth of the people had not been ſtopped indeed; 
but it had been formed to ſpeak another language than that of 
the heart. The people muſt have ſuffered, and the parlia- 
ment muſt have rejoiced. If they had felt an increaſing load 
of debt, the parliament muſt have teſtified great ſatisfaction at 
the diminution of it. If they had felt the decay of trade, and 
the growth of national poverty, the parliament muſt have 
boaſted of the wealth and floriſhing ſtate of the kingdom. 
If they had ſeen the intereſt and honor of the nation, as they 
ſaw it too often, neglected or ſacrificed, the parliament muſt 
have exulted in the triumphs of both. -In ſhort, ſuch a de- 
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pending parliament muſt not only have connived at thegriev= 
antes of their country, but have fanaified them too. They 
maſt not only have borne the rod, but havekHled it too j not 


only the rod of their prince, but che rod of ſome upſtart mini:. 


ſter, who owed' his elevation to his diſhorior; and*his/faver'to 
his ſhame. But as the integrity of parliament ſecured the na- 
tion from any danger of this kind; ſo the neceſſities of the 
king were the great ſecurity againft atiy danger of the other. 
Was the parliament therefore to blame, whio oppoſed ſitenu- 
ouſly every innovation ſet on foot, 0 Teflets this econ th Nas 
A TRA D arievaiee;Nhith- the parlieehe defired to have 
redreſſed, was that incredible waſte, which king a mad 
of the revenues of the crown. - Theſe revenues Were; at chat 
time, ſo much more than ſufficient for all the ordinary occa- 
ſions of the government, that queen ELIZABETH, A8 Had ſo 
many extraordinary occaſions of expence, Who paid ſo many 

cla dehte, without contracting new, and atehieved ſuch glori- 
ous enterprizes abroad, as well as at home, did not receive in 
grants from her people above ꝰ four millions in more than forty 
years. -If king Jauss, who had no extraordinary occaſions of 
expence, who paid no debts, who atchieved no glorious enter- 
prizes any where, had neither aſked money, nor raiſed it with- 
out aſking, the ſquandering his revenue had not probably come 
under debate in parliament ; but, ſince he expected that the 
people ſhould provide for his debts, and fupply his neceſſities, 
it was juſt that the repreſentatives of the people ſhould exa- 
mine how they were contracted. The immenſe eſtates, which 
were made in theſe days at court, the known corruption not 


* We do not want to be told that the value of 1 that 
time from what it is now ; but tho? we admit of the higheſt calculations, this ſum 
will appear ſurpriſingly ſmall for ſo many years, when (Compared with the wot wenn 
and extravagance of ſome-latter reigns. 
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only of inferior agents, but of principal miniſters, and even of 
thoſe who were at the head of the treaſury, made ſuch an ex- 
amination the more neceſſary, and provoked and excited the 
more to it. The houſe of commons would have thought that 
they had betrayed their truſt, if they had neglected ſo impor- 
tant a part of it. By the proceedings, as well as declarations 
of the parliaments in theſe times, it is plain that they thought 
they had not an arbitrary, but only a conditional power, over 
the purſe of the nation, tho the ſtrings of it were in their 
hands; that they were to tax the propke in no greater pro- 
portion than was ſtrictly neceſſary to ſupport the honor and 
intereſt of the nation, and the dignity. of the crown; that 
they could make no judgment concerning this proportion, if 
they had not a full communication of the nature of the ſer- 


vice, for which extraordinary aids were demanded; and if they 


did not examine before they granted theſe aids, how the ordi- 
nary revenues and any precedent extraordinary grants had 


been applied. Such maxims as theſe will not be condemned, 


we preſume. They have been always profeſſed and frequent] 
purſued, from the time we ſpeak of, down to the age in which 
we live. Since the reign of king W1LL1am the third, our prin- 
ces have indeed ſtood on a different foot. They have had a 
diſtinct revenue aſſigned to them for their particular uſe. The 
annual expences and the debts of the nation have been ſepa- 
rately provided for by parliament; and yet not only the ma- 
nagement and application of theſe annual grants, but alſo the 
immenſe property of the creditors of the public have been 
left to the crown, as the management and application of 
thoſe revenues were, which belonged properly to the crown, 
and by deficiencies, on which the crown, not the nation, was 
immediately affected. It is no wonder therefore if our par- 
liaments have thought themſelves obliged, ſince this great al- 
teration, ſometimes by committees, and ſometimes by extra- 
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ordinary commiſſions, to inſpect more'natrowly into revenues, 
which are ſtill managed by the officers of the crown, tho they 
make no longer any part of the eſtate of the crown; and we 
perſuade ourſelves that no honeſt man would be ſorry, if the 
wiſdom of our preſent repreſentatives ſhould think fit to make 
any inquiſitions of the ſame nature; but even before this alte- 
ration, before the ſettlement of a civil liſt, and when our 
princes ſtood on the fame foot as king Jauss the firſt, with 
reſpe& to their private and public revenue, the maxims we 
ſpeak of were' purſued on many occafions, and always with 
the univerſal applauſe of the people. In the reign of king 
CHaRLEs the ſecond, for inſtance, our whig-patriots' endea- 
vored not only to detect and puniſh frauds and abuſes, by en- 
quiries into the management of the public money, but to 
prevent them likewiſe, by appropriating what they gave to 
the uſes for which it was given; and thus much we think 
may ſuffice, to clear the conduct of the parliament of 1614 
from any imputations on this head. mm 


LzeT us mention, in this place, one grievance more, which 
we have touched upon in another. A former parliament had 
taken ſome notice of it, and this parliament would probably 
have taken more, if the king had allowed them time. The 
doctrines which eſtabliſhed the unbounded and ineffable pre- 
rogative of the king; which reduced the privileges of parlia- 
ment to be no longer an antient and undoubted right and in- 
heritance, but derived them from the iſſion and tolera- 
tion of the crown, and declared them liable to be retrenched 
at the will of the prince; and which by neceflary conſequence 
changed at once the nature of the Engliſh conſtitution, from 
that of a free to that of an arbitrary government; all theſe 
doctrines, we ſay, or the principles, on which they were eſta- 
bliſhed, had been already publicly and frequently aſſerted by 
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king James. They were the language of the court; and a 
hoy been formed in the nation, who made profeſſion of 
them. They were maintained in converſation. They were 
pleaded for in print; and they became ſoon afterwards the 


diſgrace and prophanation of the pulpit. 


Mr have ſometimes compared, in our thoughts, theſe uſur- 
pations of king James over the privileges of his people to thoſe 
of the popes, which gave that prince ſo much offence, over 
the rights of the emperors, and indeed over the civil rights 
of mankind. , CHARLEMAONRE had made theſe prieſts princes, 
They continued for about two hundred and ſixty years, to 
ſubmit, in the main, to thoſe rules, which the imperial con- 
ſtitutions and eccleſiaſtical cuſtoms had eſtabliſhed ; after 
which they ſtarted, at once, out of theſe bounds, They would 
be limited pontiffs no longer, but arbitrary high prieſts, like 
the dairo of Japan, ſomething more than human, and civil as 
well as eccleſiaſtical tyrants. They {corned to go to tyranny 
by degrees, but carried their uſurpations at one leap to the 
utmoſt pitch of extravagance... ALEXAnDer the ſecond denied 
the right of the emperors to chuſe, or to confirm the election 
of a pope. His ſueceſſor took the inveſtitures from them. 
Hexzy the fourth aſſerted the imperial rights, in oppoſition 
to this invaſion; but Gao the ſeventh aſſerted, in oppo- 
ſition to him, that Rome was the capital of the world; that 
the pope was independent of all powers on earth; that kings 
and emperors were liable to be depoſed by the plenitude of 
his authority. The pope was believed by many, on his 
word; and there were more, who found their private account 
in ſeeming; to believe him. Factions were raiſed to maintain 
theſe principles. They were conſecrated by the church. They 
prevailed in thoſe days. More than five centuries were not 
ſufficient to aboliſh the practice, and more than ſix have nat 


been 
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been ſufficient to extirpate tlie principle. True it is, that theſe 
popes: had- — — king Jaws had not; and, 
others, the minority of HEN the fourth at the 

time when” they this monſtrous uſurpation; whereas 
when king Janes ſet up his pretenſions, and talked, and writ 
; prerogative, in terms as ee. full of as much 
bombaſt as thoſe which the briefs and othet public acts of Hru.- 
DEBRAND contained, the commons of England were grown up: 
to a full maturity of property and power. Shall we condemn: 
them for 'endeayoring to preſerve the principles oſ liberty; that 
they might preſerve the Fir: of it and by preſerving the 
tg? deſerve and ſecure the continuance of fo great a bleſ- 
? Should an Engliſh parliament have'fat:quietand ſilent, 

le dependence on the prince, whilſt ſlavery in ſpecu-- 

n, as well as practice, was making ſuch large advances; 
Whilſt the laws o _ — ne nature, and thoſe of 


Gop himſelf were perverted to im poſe a yoke of baſe and ſer-- 


vile prejudices on the underſtandings and conſciences of man- 
kind We think — Sure we are that our parliaments have 
been always watchful to cenſure-and explode; in time, ſuch: 
docttines as might: even by induction and conſequence, weaken 
the foundation of liberty. The inſtances of this kind are ſo 
well known, and ſome of them ſo recent, that we need not 
quote them. But, in order to juſtify ſtill farther the ſenſe and 
conduct of our ſore- fathers, let us 
ſenſe of mankind. We all know that there are mercenary 
and abandoned wretches amongſt us, who have dared to plead 
for a de ence of the parliament on the crown; not for that 
dependence of the ſeveral parts of the government on one 
another, which our conſtitution hath: formed, and on the 5 
ſervation of which the freedom of our government intire 
reſts; but for the moſt indirect, the r as W 
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as dangerous dependence imaginable ; for a dependence, tobe 
created by corruption, which muſt always produce effects as 
infamous as its cauſe. Corruption, we ſay, hath been defend- 
ed, nay, recommended, for we will repeat the affertion, as a 
neceſſary expedient of government. The repreſentation of the 
country by the independent gentlemen of the country, hath 
been ſaucily and awkwardly ridiculed; as if a bill, to prevent 
all perſons, who have neither places nor penſions, from ſittin 
in parliament, was proper to be paſſed, and thoſe ſalutary laws, 
which are in force for preventing perſons who have places and 
penſions from fitting there, were as proper to be repealed. 
Nay, theſe incendiaries, who go about to deſtroy our conſti- 
tution, have not bluſhed in the ſame breath to admit, that 
ſtanding armies have been generally the inſtruments of over- 
turning free governments, and to affirm that a ſtanding army 
is neceſſary to be kept up in ours; if you aſk them againſt 
whom, they anſwer you very frankly, againſt the people; if 
youaſk them why, they anſwer you with the fame frankneſs, 
becauſe of the levity and inconſtancy of the people. This is 
the evil; an army is the remedy. © Our army is not defigned, 
according to theſe doors of flavery, againſt the enemies of the 
nation, but againſt the nation. We are confident that the 
preſent army is incapable of being employed to ſuch purpoſes, 
and abhors an imputation, which' might haye been juſtly caſt 
on Cao wELT's army, but is very. unjuſtly inſinuated againſt 
the preſent. en wen Ive - OH | 

Nou let us ſuppoſe that the time was come, when the par- 
liament ſhould think fit to cenſure and put a ſtop to the in- 
fluence of ſuch writings as theſe; would any honeft man, if 
he laid his hand upon his heart, diſapprove their proceedings? 


On the contrary, would not every man, who wiſhed that the 
3 con- 
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conſtitution of this —— might be preſerved, applaud 


ſuch meaſures and bleſs the repreſentatives of his eres for 
thay * NAN the ee rr Ir, 


bro the whole matter, we think it very plain that the 


alarin; which was taken at the propagation of thoſe infamous 
doctrines, in the reign of king Jauzs the firſt, is abundantly 
juſtified not only by the examples of other parliaments, but by 


the general ſenſe of mankind i in all ages. 


Warnzver the fundamentals of a free government a are at- 
tacked, or any other ſchemes, ruinous to the general intereſt 
of a nation, are purſued; the beſt ſervice that can be done to 
ſuch a nation, and even to the prince, is to commence an early 
and vigorous oppoſition to them; for the event will always 
ſhew, as we ſhall ſoon ſee in the preſent caſe, that thoſe who 
foros an oppoſition in this manner, are the trueſt friends to 
both, however they may be at firſt with odious 
Fr throw the 
dirt at them. 


Ir the oppoſition begin late, or be ch on more faintly, 
than the exigency requires, the evil will grow; nay it will 
grow the more by ſuch an oppoſition, till it becomes at length 
too inveterate for the ordinary methods of cure; and when- 
ever that happens; whenever uſurpations on natural liberty 
are grown too ſtrong to be checked by theſe ordinary methods, 
the people are reduced to this alternative: They muſt either 
—_ to ſlavery and beggary, the worſt of all political evils; 

— muſt endeavor to prevent the impending miſchief by 
orce and reſiſtance, which. is an evil but one degree leſs. 
dbl than the other. But when the oppoſition is begun 


Rrr 2 early; 
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early and carried on vigorouſly, there is time to obtain redreſs 


of grievances, and put a ftop to fuch uſurpations by thoſe 
ntle and ſafe methods, which their conſtitution hath pro- 
vided ; methods, which may and have often proved fatal to 
wicked miniſters, but can never prove fatal to the prince Him- 
ſelf. He is never in danger but when theſe TONY which 
all arbitrary courts KT are too long ue aß 556 
baktiz l f 
Taz moſt ms om geen do lurch Saw and by 
which well-meaning men are frequently made the bubbles of 
thoſe who have the worſt defigns, ariſes from a falſe notion of 
moderation. True political moderation confiſts in not oppo- 


ſing the meaſures of government, except when great and na- 


tional intereſts are at ſtake; and when that is the caſe, in oppo- 
ſing them with ſuch a degree of warmth, as is adequate to 
the nature of the evil, to the circumſtances of danger attend- 
ing it, and even to thoſe of opportunity. To oppoſe upon 

any other foot; to oppoſe things which are not blame-worthy, 
or which/are:b# no material conſequence to the national inte. 
reſt, with ſuch violence as may diſorder the harmony of go- 
vernment, is certainly faction; but it is likewiſe faction, and 
faction of the worſt kind, either not to oppoſe at all, or not 
to oppoſe in earneſt, when points ob the greateſt ow, 82 
to the nation-are concerned! 


Tas truth-of:all-this ing n be confirmed by bar 
remains to be ſaid of king Jauss . king CrarLEs the firſt. 
Alf there had not — an early and honeſt oppoſition, in 
defence of national liberty, againſt king Jauxs, his reign 
would have ſufficed to eſtabliſh him in the ſeat of arbitrary 
power.----lf the oppoſition had been more generally backed 


with the weight of the nation in due time; if the court had 


not 
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not been able to divide men againſt their: general intereſt, 
upon principles of prerogative and liberty, kin uus muſt 
have complied lin time thei\conftitution would have been 
reſettled um it's right foundation q his family would have beei 
preſerved; all our national calamities would have been prez 
vented; and the ſins of the court might have been expiated 
by the puniſhment of one or two of the miniſters. But a 
prerogative party having been nurſed up from the beginning, 
and gained ſtrength in the whole courſe of king 1 
reign, the ſtrength of the nation was divided, and the con- 
teſt continued ſo long between the king and the people, that 
reſentment and paſſion and prejudice and faction took place 
on all ſides. The ſoft and gentle methods of cure, which 
our conſtitution had provided, became impracticable. A 
provoked people ſought their remedy in reſiſtance. A civil 
war followed. The Engliſh government was ſubverted, in- 
ſtead of being reformed. 


Waar hath been ſaid will ſerve to juſtify the conduct of 
the parliament, as well as the general alarm, which the 
nation had taken in 1614. Theſe were the crimes, the hei- 
nous, unpardonable crimes, for which king Tam«s diffolved 
this parliament, with ſo much indignation, after they had 
ſat but a few weeks, and had not time given them to paſs 
even one law. Theſe were the crimes, for which he confin- 
ed to the Tower and other priſons, and puniſhed in other 
ways, ſo many of the moſt active members. Laſtly, theſe 
were the crimes which made him reſolve, what he had be- 
fore attempted, to govern without parliament. The parti- 
cular conſequences of theſe meaſures will appear in our next 
letter, when we come to conſider his conduct of our na- 
tional intereſts abroad, againſt the ſenſe of the nation; 
& 1 3 f \ in 
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in which period of time, the foreign affairs are ſo intermixed 
with parliamentary and domeſtic affairs, that we ſhall not 


divide them, but ſpeak of them together, having firſt very 


1 8 „ , =" 


briefly: made our obſervations" on his management of par- 
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Err 


N letter XVIII, we have ſpoken of the ſtate of parties at 
1 che acceſſion of king Jamzs. We are now to make our 
obſervations on his management of them. It is neceſſary we 
ſhould do this, in order to give a complete and juſt idea of 
his government; and yet ſo much hath been ſaid on the ſub- 
ject by writers of all denominations, and even by ourſelves, 
that there remains but very little to be added, either for cu- 
rioſity, or inſtruction. 8 2 


z 


Wr might obferve how he drew himſelf into ſome trouble, 
if not danger, and expoſed himſelf to the neceſſity of ſheddin 

ſome blood, in the very firſt months of his reign, by eſpouſ- 
ing the paſſions of a party; by diſgracing and proſcribing 
men, 'who had no crime at that time towards him but their 
attachment to the late queen; by avowing the cauſe of the 
earl of Es8£x, whoſe deſigns had been, no doubt, as treaſon- 
able, at leaft, and as chimerical too, as thoſe into which he 
drove GREY, Copa and RaLeicn, or which were imputed 
„ e 1 rr | 


SEVERAL other anecdotes, concerning factions at court and 
parties in the nation, might be collected and remarked upon. 
But we ſhall paſs them over, and confine ourſelves to obſerve, 
in a very few inſtances, how he adapted his particular manage- 
ment of parties to the general and main deſign of his policy; 


what ſtrength he acquired; what ſtrength he loſt by this 


conduct; and what conteſts he entailed on poſterity. 
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church were applied to the 
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THERE were no parties, at this time, in the nation, but 
ſuch as were formed on religious differences; and it had been 
a great object of the policy of queen Errz astTH, to keep all 
arties within theſe bounds. We know the maxims on which 
ſhe proceeded, by a letter of fir Francis WaLsINGHam, writ 
expreſly on this ſubject. She thought that f gonſeięnces were 
ce not to be forced, but won on HEN If by truth, time; in- 
« ſtruction and perſuaſion; and that cauſes of conſcience 
cc loſe. their nature, when they exceed their bounds and grow 
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ded, The parties in the church made none in the Nat. 
They were obliged to live in due ſubjection to laws, 998 
made and moderately exerciſed. They were never puniſhed, 
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E matter of faction. ---By keepin to theſe maxims, the ſuc- 
ceeded. 3 The parties in the churc 


whilſt they continued in this ſubjection, much leſs were they 


provoked or encouraged to a of I or e of the 

were applied to the ſupport: of the eſtabliſhment, not 
rendered ſubſervient to any factious deſigns of the court; and 
eccleſiaſtical violence was reſtrained from confirming the ob- 
ſtinacy of thoſe who diſſented, by perſecution gf chem, or 


Diascrix oppoſite to this conduct was that of king Jauzs. 
In haſte to a his parts, he had a conference between 
the biſhops and the puritan miniſters at Hampton-court, in a 
few months after his acceſſion ; where he made himſelf a 
principal party in the diſpute. His courtiers flattered him, 
and archbiſhop WHITOIr r, who died ſoon afterwards, and 
probably doated then, declared himſelf < verily perſuaded that 
the king ſpake by the ſpirit of Gon. But ſurely ſuch a con- 
fidence, however it might frighten and filence, could neither 
inſtru, nor perſuade ; and the king was ſo far from truſting, 
like his predeceſſor, to the force of truth and the aid. of time, 
that in this very conference he threatened to employ another 


kind 
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kind of force, if he did not meet with compliance in 4 time to 
be limited. The biſhops were at firſt to admonith paternally 
and to confer amicably ; but left they ſhould not fucceed by 
preaching, writing and living mien into conformity, the ſole 
means they ought to defire ;- or, it they defired others, the ſote 
means they ought to be ſuffered ti employ, they were to have 
_ recourſe to compulſion afterwards.---The ſame ſpirit reigned 
in the firſt ſpeech which this primce made to his parliament; 
for there he not only maſſed together, imprudently as well as 
unjuſtly, all the diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church, under 
the general denomination of puritans and noveliſts, but he 
declared them all ©© infufferable in any well-governed com- 
mon- wealth: fo that he put them all out of his protection, 
even tho' they confined themſelves within thoſe bounds, to 
which cauſes of conſcience may reaſonably extend, and pro- 
feribed thein for their opinions, not their pradtices 


on theſe inciple he proceeded, and what we have ai 
here may * — head, for his whole reign. The 
conſequence of ies, PS conduct was that thoſe ſets, who were 
not us at firſt, became ſo at laſt. They became fo, 
in ſome degree, from the moment the declarations we ue 
mentioned were made: for nothing is found more true in na- 
ture and experience than this; An 2 who are opprefied 
vernments, will endeavor ta change them; and that he —— 
makes himſelf terrible — will have multitudes to 
fear. But this was not all. As ke made theſe feQ his ene- 
mies, ſo he gave them great advantages of p rity and 
ſtrength. The firſt of theſe advantages which we take 
notice of, aroſe from the great indulgence he Cane to the 
Roman eitholics, and the favorable ſentiments of that reli- 
gion, which he exprefied on all private, and many public oe- 
caſions. We need not deſcend into the particular inſtances; 
Vor. I. | Si for 
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for tho we give little credit to DzaceanT's memoirs in gene- 
ral, and none to what he ſays of a letter, written by king 
Juks to the pope, acknowledging him vicar of Cauzisr' and 
head of the church; yet is there a multitude of other proofs, 
too Notorious and too well ſupported to be denied. We think 
it plain, upon the whole matter, that ſeveral paſſages in his 
conduct, both before and after his coming into England, were 
unworthy of a proteſtant king at any time, and were equally 
impolitic at this time, when the zeal of papiſts to attack, and 
of proteſtants to defend the reformation was at the higheſt 
pitch; and when even the leaſt condeſcenſion on either fide, 
would have been thought little leſs than apoſtacy. Fear for 
his perſon, and little notions of policy were probably the mo- 
tives, which determined this part of his conduct; but what- 
ever the motives were, the effect was certainly this. He made 
the cauſe, of the court to paſs e many for the cauſe of 
popery; and it was not hard by conſequence for the puritans, 
who were oppreſſed by the court, to make their cauſe paſs for 
that of the reformation. We are far from thinking this 
was properly the caſe on either ſide; but the appearances 
were ſtrong, enough to fix ſuch prejudices in the minds of 
men, already prepared by jealouſy and ſuſpicion. This 
advantage, ſo fooliſhly given, operated ſtrongly againſt the 
eourt, both in this reign and the next. In this it was applied 
to no ill purpoſes. In the next, it was very wickedly im- 
proved; but they ho gave it firſt, and who continued to give 
it afterwards, are juſtly to be reputed the accomplices of thoſe 
who improved it ſo wickedly, how much ſoever they ſtood in 
oppoſition to one another. 


A 88coND advantage of popularity and firength, which 
king Jamzs gave to the puritans, was this: He ranked 
amongſt their party, nay he drove into that party, as _— 
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he was able by ſevere uſage, all thoſe who ſtood up in defence 
even of civil liberty. The averſion which he expreſſed to the 
puritans, formed akindof leaguebetween him and the warmeſt 
of the eſtabliſhed clergy ; and when theſe were once become 
a court party, we are not to wonder if others grew as warm 
as theſe, and if the greateſt part of that body of men united 
in a cauſe which flattered their paſſions, and opened the road 
of preferment to them. No king no biſhop, was the lan 

of the court. No biſhop no king, was that of the church. 
Had the monarchy and the hierarchy been attacked, thisunited 
zeal in a common cauſe would have been commendable and 
ſucceſsful too; for the nation was not now, nor for a long time 
afterwards, ſo diſtempered, that any faction could raiſe it's 
head with effe& againſt the juſt prerogative of the crown and 
the eſtabliſhed rights of the church. But the truth requires 
we ſhould ſay, that this union was formed to offend and in- 
vade, and to extend both beyond the bounds preſcribed to 
them by the Engliſh conſtitution. - It was great blindneſs 
in the clergy not to ſee that to enlarge the bottom of the court, 
they narrowed their own; that they fixed a center of union, 
wherein all their divided enemies would meet and unite with 
many, who were then friends to the church, but might come, 
as it happened afterwards, from being againſt the clergy to be 
againſt the church itſelf. It was a great misfortune to the na- 
tion, that the clergy did not ſee theſe truths in time; ſince if 
they had ſeen them, they might have been happy inſtruments 
of preventing that miſchief which followed ſoon after tlie time 
we ſpeak of, and that diviſion of intereſts between the crown 
and the people, which was created by king Jau, and hath 
proved ſo fatal to his poſterity. But to return. By a con- 
trary conduct, by eſpouſing and ſanctifying the principles and 
by promoting the meaſures of king Jaws, the cletgy became 
part of the faction of the court, and ſhared very unjuſtly the 
Aa 8 f 2 im- 
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for tho we give little credit to DzaceanT's memoirs'in gene- 

ral, and none to what he ſays of a letter, written by king 
_ Jaws to the pope, acknowledging him vicar of Cauzisr' and 
head of the church; yet is there a multitude of other proofs, 
too notorious and too well ſupported to be denied. We think 

it plain, upon the whole matter, that ſeveral paſſages in his 
conduct, both before and after his coming into England, were 
unworthy of a proteſtant king at any time, and were equally 
impolitic at this time, when the zeal of papiſts to attack, and 
of proteſtants to defend the reformation was at the higheſt 
pitch; and when even the leaſt condeſcenſion on either fide, 
would have been thought little leſs than apoſtacy. Fear for 
his perſon, and little notions of policy were probably the mo- 
tives, which determined this part of his conduct; but what- 
ever the motives were, the effect was certainly this. He made 
the cauſe, of the court to paſs amongſt many for the cauſe of 
popery ; and it was not hard by conſequence for the ran 
who were oppreſſed by the court, to make their cauſe paſs for 
that of the reformation. We are far from thinking this 
was properly the caſe on either ſide; but the appearances 
were ſtrong enough to fix ſuch prejudices in the minds of 
men, already prepared by jealouſy and ſuſpicion. This 
advantage, ſo fooliſhly given, operated ſtrongly againſt the 
eourt, both in this reign and the next. In this it was applied 
to no ill purpoſes. In the next, it was very wickedly im- 
proved; but they who gave it firſt, and who continued to give 


it afterwards, are juſtly to be reputed the accomplices of thoſe 


who improved it ſo wickedly, how much ſoevex they ſtood in 
oppoſition to one another. 


A sxcoup advantage of popularity and ſtrength, which 
king. JAuxs gave to the puritans, was this: He ranked 
amongſt their party, nay he drove into that party, as —_— 
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he was able by ſevere or” all thoſe who ſtood up in defence 
even of ciyil li The averſion which he expreſſed to the 


puritans, formed akind of league between him and thewarmeſt | 


of the eſtabliſhed = ; and when theſe were once become 
a court party, we are not to wonder if others grew as warm 
as theſe, and if the greateſt part of that body of men united 
in a cauſe which flattered their paſſions, and opened the road 
of preferment to them. No king no biſhop, was the langu 

of the court. No biſhop no king, was that of the chu my 


Had the monarchy and the hierarchy been attacked, this united 


zeal in a common cauſe would have been commendably and 
ſucceſsful too; for the nation was not now, nor for a long time 


_ afterwards, hs diſtempered, that any faction could raiſe it's 


head with effect — the juſt prerogative of the crown and 
the eſtabliſhed rights of the church. But the truth requires 


we ſhould ſay, that this union was formed to offend and in- 


vade, and to extend both beyond the bounds preſcribed to 
them by the Engliſh conſtitution. It was great blindneſs 
in the clergy not to ſee that to enlarge the bottom of the court, 
they narrowed their own ; that they fixed a center of union, 
wherein all their divided enemies would meet and unite with 
many, who were then friends to the church, but might come, 
as it tap ned afterwards, from being againſt the clergy to be 
aſt the church itſelf. It was a great misfortune to the na- 

5 * — the clergy did not ſee theſe truths in time; ſince if 
they had ſeen them, they might have been happy inftruments 
of preventing that miſchief which followed — after the time 
we ſpeak of, and that diviſion of intereſts between the crown 
and the people, which was created by king Jas; and bath 
proved ſo fatal to his poſterity. But to return.---By a con- 
trary conduct, by eſpouſing and ſanctifying the principles and 
by promoting the meaſures of king I aus, the clergy became 
part. of the faction of the court, and ſhared very unjuſtly the 
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imputation of favoring popery, but very juſtly that of advane- 
ing tyranny. This was a ſecond advantage, which king Jams 
gave to the puritans. He varniſhed their cauſe'with popula- 
rity, and he increaſed their numbers. He made puritans in 
his time, as Janſeniſts have been ſince made in France, and 
Jacobites in Britain, by calling men ſo and by treating them as 
ſuch. They muſt have been tharp-fighted, indeed, of whom 
my lord CLAREN ON ſpeaks, and who could diſcern © the re- 
ce bellion contriving from, if not before, the death of queen 
« ELiZABETH; but they muſt be quite blind, who do not 
diſcern the ſeeds of rebellion fowing in every part of the con- 
duct of king Jauzs, and particularly in this which we have 
now touched ; the management of parties.. 


Tusk evils were aggravated, and the conſequences of 
them were precipitated by his conducting our national inte- 
reſts abroad againſt the ſenſe of the nation. 


Duzins the firſt period, into which we divide this reign, 
that is, to the year 1614, king Jauzs meddled little, and, to 
fay the truth, had little oecaſion to meddle in foreign affairs. 
--- The, treaty which he made with Spain in 1604, had been 
much cenſured, and; fix C. CoxnwaLLs, in a letter to the lord 
CRANBURNE, aſſerts © that England never loſt fuch an opportu- 
<« nity of winning honor and wealth. unto it, as by relinquiſh- 
ing the war againſt an exhauſted kingdom and a prince 
« held in little veneration for fuffering himſelf to be wholly 
<« governed, by a man generally hated. This treaty, how- 
ever, was not probably fo bad as it had been. repreſented, and. 
the commerce opened with Spain became a ſource of inex- 
hauſtible riches to our nation ; but ſtill there was ſomething 
prepoſterous and mean in the conduct of king Jaws abroad, 


even whilſt he had ſo little to do there, and fo ſafe a part to 
| act. 
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act. He courted that very power, the power of Spain, whom 

queen ELIZ ABETAH had broke, and who would have courted 

him, if he had known how to put ſo much as dignity in his 

proceedings. He diſobliged the Dutch, a power had 
been raiſed by queen ELizaseTH, and who muſt have conti- 
nued to depend on him, if he had known how to be either 
a friend, or an enemy; and yet he bore moſt i iniouſly 
from this very people the Sean injuries and affronts imagi- 
nable. He dad neither the coutage to chaſtiſe this infant Nate, 
nor the ſenſe to protect it. Their treaty with their old maſ- 
ters, the Spaniards, began 1 in the year 1607 ; was continued 
in 2 and ended in 1609, in a truce of twelve years. 

During the whole courſe of this long negotiation, king ing Jas 

thewed his partiality in favor of the Spaniards ; and tho” he 
figned, about this time, two treaties ch the States as fove- 
_ reigns; yet he made no ſcruple, upon ſome occaſions, of de- 
claring them rebels. The death of the duke of CIE VANS, and 
the diſputes about that ſuceeſſion, preſented to Hrnxy the. 
fourth an opportunity he waited Er ; and he was ready, 
when RAVALLLAe ſtabbed him, to attack the houſe of Auſtria, 

whoſe power in Germany began onee more to give umbrage, 
tho' Ropolrnus the ſecond was ſtill on the imperial throne. 
King Jauss left his troops with the Dutch, notwithſtanding 
the truce. They were employed in this quatrel;; and we can- 
not think him to blame for taking no farther part'in the hoſti- 
lities. His views were, and they ought to have been, at this 
time, and in this reſpect, very different from thoſe of that he- 
roical king of France. But in the new ſcene of German af-- 
fairs, which opened a few years afterwards, and which con- 
tinued, during the laſt period of his reign, that is, from the. 
year 1614, nothing could be more ſeandalous than his taking 
no part at all, hom © his taking the part he did take.-—That 


he ſhould have himſelf a principal in that terrible war, 
ö which: 
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which broke out.in Germany in 1618, and which laſted thirty 
years, we cannot perſuade ourſelves; neither do we believe 
that any man, who docs not take up his opinions on truſt, but 
examines this intricate and perplexed part of the hiſtory of the 
laſt century with care, will be of another mind; and yet king 
LI muſt have made himſelf a principal in this war, if he 

ad engaged in it, as he was adviſed by ſome to engage, and 
as he hath been blamed by many for not engaging. The cen- 
ſures, under which he bath paſſed on this occaſion, would 
have been juſter, if thoſe who have made them, had diſtin- 

22 better between the patrimony of his children, by de- 
fending the Palatinate, and promoting their grandeur, by ſe- 
conding their ambition; between contributing to ſupport the 
proteſtant intereſt abroad, and taking on his ſhoulders a load, 
which it was neither reaſonable nor poſſible that he ſhould 
bear; between that conduct, which he ought to have held, as 
King of this iſland, and that which he might have been ob- 
liged to hold, if his dominions had lain on the continent. Our 
writings will not paſs, we believe, for apologies in favor of 
king Jauzs; and yet we ſhall explain this point a little leſs to 
his diſadvantage, perhaps, than it hath been uſually taken. 


Ir king Jaws had followed the advice of thoſe who would 
have had him enter into an immediate war to maintain the 
elector Palatine on the throne of Bohemia, he muſt have ex- 
hauſted and ruined this nation to ſupport it. He muſt have 
furniſhed ſubſidies to BzTHLEM Gasok and the prince of Ax- 
SPACH; he muſt have fed the war in Hungary; fomented the 
revolt in Auſtria; paid the army of the princes of the union; 
oppoſed the duke of Bavaria in Bohemia, and SyinoLA in the 
Palatinate.---Let us conſider in oppoſition to whom, and in 
concert with whom, he muſt have carried on this vaſt under- 
taking.---On one ſide, the whole popiſh intereſt in the empire 


was 
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was cloſely united, and the cauſe of FervinanD was the com- 
mon cauſe of the party. The popiſh intereſt, out of the em- 
pire, conſpired in the ſame cauſe. The king of Poland aſſiſted 
the emperor in Hungary. Troops from Italy and a great 
army from the Netherlands acted for him in Germany. The 

urſe of the pope and that of the king of Spain were open to 
| bim. Even France, who ought in good policy to have op- 
poſed the houſe of Auſtria, was induced, by the bigotry of her 
court, and, perhaps, by the private intereſt of Loinzs, to de- 
clare for the emperor againſt the king of Bohemia.---On the 
other ſide, the proteſtant intereſt, in the empire, was far from 
being cloſely united, and farther ſtill from making the cauſe 
of Fxeperrc the common cauſe of the party. Even the 
princes of the union had different views; many of them leaned 
to the emperor; none of them could be intirely depended 
upon; and the eleQor of Saxony, the moſt powerful of the 
proteſtant princes of the empire, was fo far from uniting with 
the others, that he was firſt privately, and afterwards openly, 
but all along very ſteadily on the fide of FERDINAND. Out 
of the empire, ſome aſſiſtance might have been expected from 
the king of Denmark and the Dutch; but even their acceſ- 
fion muſt have been purchaſed; at leaft, it muſt have been 
made uſeful, at the expence of Britain. What other allies 
could king Famts have hi for; and who can fee, without 
ſmiling, in that godly prelate, archbiſhop Azzor's letter to fir 
RoztxT NAuNTON, the name of the duke of Bovitton, to- 
gether with TxzmoviLLE, a rich prince in France, mentioned 
upon ſuch an occaſion ? - Short and imperfect as the account 
we have given is, thoſe who know the ftate of Europe at 
the time we ſpeak of, know that it is true; and if we were 
to look no farther than the repreſentations made by JuLtana of 
Naſſau to her ſon, againſt his accepting the crown of Bohemia, 
we ſhould diſcover in them, with the true and fatal reafons 


why 
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why king Jauss did not aſſiſt Fa Di at all, unanſwerable 
-reaſons why he ought not to have taken upon him the Bohe- 
mian quarrel in the manner he muſt have taken it, if he had 
taken it upon him at that time. That king Jaun ſhould have 
prepared tor this ſtorm, which was long in gathering; that he 
ſhould have labared to unite. and to fortity the proteftants. of 
Germany, before it happened; and to comfort and fuccour 
and protect them, after it happened; that he had many fair 
opportunities af doing this, without engaging farther than the 
dntereſt of Britain allowed; and that he neglected them all, 
we admit, and are able to ſhew. He might have put him- 
ſelf on ſuch a foot in Europe, as to have mediated at, leaſt, 
which was the only part he attempted. to act, ſucceſsfully for 
the Bohemians, and to have ſcreened his ſon- in- la from the 
vengeance of the emperor, and the ambition of the duke of 
Bavaria. But he put himſelf on ſuch a foot, and he acquired 
ſuch a character, that he had no;credit among the ——_, 
nor much influence over his ſon-in-law, and that the Roman 
.catholic party, ſure of amuſing him, neglected and deſpiſed 
him. He might have declined taking the Bohemian quarrel 
on him, and yet not have made his court to the emperor 
and the king of Spain, by diſavowing and condemning; Faz- 
DERIC, and even by ſuffering them not. only to drive this 
prince out of Bohemia, but to take the Palatinate from him 
and his family, and give a wound, almoſt mortal, to the 
whole proteſtant cauſe in Germany. Nay, he did worſe. By 
fooliſh embaſſies and ridiculous negotiations, he gaye time and 
furniſhed advantages, which could not have been had without 
his aſſiſtance, to the popiſh party. By the fame means he 
checked, he een 7 he diſcouraged, and more than once 
diſarmed the proteſtant party. In ſhort, not only the princi- 
ples of his conduct were wrong, but the meaſures of it com- 


poſed ſuch a ſeries of blunders as we ſeldom find in hiſtory ; 
| Wk Ip 
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becauſe it is hardly poſſible, in the courſe of nature, that 
ſuch characters, in fuch ſituations, ſhould appear above once 
in a centu 7. 

Ir may be objeted, perhaps by * of the writers, who. 
adorn and inſtruct the that King Jauxs was uni- 
verſally and juſtly condemned — not taking the Bohemian 
quarrel upon him, as well as for not — the Palatinate; 
and that he muſt have purſued, i in the laſt caſe, the n 
fures as we think him juſtified for not purſuing in the former. 
We ſhall not refute this objection by ſhewing, as it would be 
eaſy for us to do, in various particulars, the R diffe- 
rence between the two caſes; the inſuperable difficulties he 
would have encountered in one, and the many facilities he 
would have had in the other. The deduction would be tdo 
long and extenſive for the narrow limits of theſe effays. But 
we ſhall content ourſelves with making two obſervations, ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy any reaſonable man, and which will ſhew, at 
the ſame time, what different notions of the part this nation 
ought to take in foreign affairs, were entertained by our fore- 
fathers, from thoſe, which we, their wiſer offspring, have pur- 
ſued. When king aus took the reſolution of calling the 
parliament, which fat in 1621, the battle of Prague was ry 
and Bohemia too with it. The * affections of the people were 
raiſed, but it was for the recovery of the Palatinate; and in 
this point the ſenſe of the parliament went along with the af- 
fections of the people. On the other point, the ſenſe of the 
parliament had not been expreſſed, there having been no par- 
liament held from the year 1614 till this time. But what 
this ſenſe would have been, may be eaſily collected, from the 
advice given in the petition and remonſtrance of che commons 


* See Rus. coll. | und tn 195 
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at this time. As zealous as they were to engage even in a War, 
for recovering the Palatinate, they were! not enough tranſ- 
ported by their zeal, or enough biaſſed in favor of any foreign 
intereſt, to forget the true intereſt of Britain. They adviſed 
the king to a war; but they adviſed him not to reſt upon a 
war in thoſe parts only, which would conſume his treaſure and 
diſcourage his people. They adviſed that the bent of this war 
might be againſt that prince, the king of Spain, whoſe armies 
and treaſures had firſt diverted and fince maintained the war 

in the Palatinate. On which ſide now was the ſenſe of the 
nation; and how 1mpertinent are they who have quoted this 
ſenſe, to authorize our taking part in every German quarrel, 
by paying ſubſidies, maintaining armies, and involving our- 
ſelves in all the affairs of the continent? How monftrous is 
the abſurdity and impudence of * thoſe who have aſſerted that 
the caſe of the people of the Palatinate, invaded by a power- 
ful enemy, who-pretended to nothing leſs than the conqueſt 
of them, is parallel+to that of the people of Hanover, invaded 
by no body, and over whom no foreign power pretends'to any 
dominion I- The parliament pointed out to king JAuxs a 
meafure effectual for ſupporting the proteſtant intereſt abroad; 
but ſuch a meaſure as this nation might purſue by exerting her 
natural ſtrength. The power of Spain ſupported the emperor 
and the popiſh league; an army of Spain conquered the Pa- 
latinate; and yet the artifices of that court deluded king Jaws 
to fuch a degree, that he dreamed of recovering the patrimony 
of his children by the good offices of the Spaniards, and was 
incapable of purſuing in earneſt, any other meaſures, even at 
the time when SemoLa was ſtripping them of this patri- 
monx, and reducing them to ſeek their bread in another 
country. To this dependence in Spain he ſacrificed not 
only them, but his own honor, the affection of his ſub- 

* See obſervations on the preſent ſtate of affairs. 
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jects, ne proſperity of his kingdoms, and the ſecurity of the 
— 


t religion. It was this magic charm, which the par- 
t endeavored in vain en diſſolve, by preſſing him to a 


war with Spain, which his maritime force could have carried 


on principally; which would have ſtop * ſource from 
whence party in Germany ſo many 2 
— —— and would have rendered the pro 


F779 — „5a more equal mga —— — 
was not che ſole wiſe and honeſt view, hictribe parks 
ament propoſed, by pointing aut and inſiſting on this meaſure. 
There was another, which touched 8 more nearly, and 
which they had more at heart. We ſhall mention it in dur 
next diſcourſe, and it will. lead us from our obſerratiomi on 
this reign to thoſe few on the next, with which we intend 
to cloſe, at . PINE Yah. 27 


hiſtory! of England. 
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N [OTHER ob wy befides peering; ths Palatinate, 

which the cj, be had in view, when they preſſed 
king Jus to break in Spain; was preventing the 
of —* prince of Wales to the infanta. He had been bantered 
and abuſed by the Spaniards, when he treated a marriage be- 
tween his eldeſt ſon, prince Hinxy, and Annz of Auſtria; 
and yet no ſooner did the duke of Lerma, in the year 1616, 
make ſome overtures of marrying the infanta Mar, ſecond 
daughter of Pull ir the third, to prince Cuaklxs, but this So- 
LoOMON of ours catched at che bait which was thiown out to 


him, and hung faſt on the hook for ſeven years together. 


Tux ſcheme of farther uſurpations in Germany was already 
laid by the houſe of Auſtria; and the character of FERDI- 
NAND, Who was to ſucceed met and who did ſucceed 
him three years afterwards, gave hopes of puſhing theſe uſur- 
pations with vigor and advantage. The part of Spain had 
been great in promoting theſe deſigns. It was eſſential to their 
ſucceſs that it ſhould be ſo likewiſe in the execution of them. 
No oppoſition, of any moment, was to be apprehended from 
France, where the principles of deſpotiſm and of bigot- popery 
prevailed more than ever, and who had concluded, in the 
year 1615, a double marriage with Spain. The truce of 
twelve years, made with the Dutch in 1609, would enable 
the Spaniards to ſupport the popiſh league from the low coun- 
tries, as in all caſes they might do from Italy; and if they 
could keep the king of Great Britain from diverting the forces 


of Spain in the mean time, there was reaſon to hope that theſe 
7 united 
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united powers might-conquer both the Palatinates, as well as 
Bohemia, and break the force of the proteſtant league in Ger- 
many, before the expiration of the truce and the renewal of 
the war with the united provinces of the low countries ſhould 
create another diverſion. This was a principal part of the 
plan laid by the houſe of Auſtria and the other roman catho- 
lic princes, for oppreſſing the proteſtants and invading the li- 
berties of Germany. To the eternal infamy of king Jauss, 
it ſucceeded even beyond the hopes of thoſe who laid it. 
The hints which Dion gave him in the very beginning of this 
negotiation, might have put him on his guard, and a thouſand 
things, which happened in the courſe of it, would have unde- 
ceived, provoked and determined any other man. His pre- 
ſumption, his fear, and, above all, his perverſe ſyſtem of po- 
licy, prevented any effects of theſe kinds. We forbear enter- 
ing into the particulars of what he did for Spain ; of what he 
ſuffered Spain to do; and of all the indignities, which he 
received from every branch of the houſe of Auſtria, during 
theſe tranſactions. Moſt of them have been obſerved, and 
are ſufficiently known; and it would be an unneceflary work 
to point out ſome few inſtances more, which have not been, 
perhaps, taken notice of, or explained as much as they de- 
ſerved. We ſhall ſpare ourſelves and our readers this diſ- 
ecable recollection, and only obſerve in general the plan 
upon which king James appears to have ated; as we have 
obſerved what the plan was of thoſe who made ſo fatal an uſe 
of his weakneſs. His filly pride could not be ſatisfied, unleſs 
he matched his ſon with a daughter of Spain, or France. He 
had been diſappointed formerly on that fide, and lately on this. 
He was — 2 at any rate not to be diſappointed a third 
time. The immenſe ſum which had been promiſed for the in- 
fanta's portion, tempted him the more, becauſe for ſeveral 
years he would call no parliament to grant him ſupplies, _ | 
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he found it hard to raiſe them, even in fmall proportions, with- 
out a parliament. He imagined vainly, that this alliance with 
Spain would give him great conſideration abroad; and wicked- 
ly, that it would afford him means of raifing and extending his 
prerogative at home, He ſaw the miſchiets which accrued to 
the proteſtant intereſt abroad, either as immediate, or as re- 
mote effects of his conduct; either in conſequence of what he 
did, or in conſequence of what he neglected; and we are will. 
ing to believe that he felt, in ſome degree, thoſe which fell on 
the family into which he had married his daughter. But the 
intereſt of the proteſtants in general touched him little. 
Abroad, as well as at home, he choſe rather by condeſcenſions 
and ſubmiſſions to court his enemies, than to unite his friends 
among one another, and to attach them to himſelf. In his 
zeal for the imaginary rights of princes, he could not forgive 
the elector Palatinate for taking arms againſt the emperor ; 
and whilſt he looked on him as a rebel, forgot that he was his 
ſon, If he remembered it at any time, and feltany concern, 
the ſentiment was ſurely very faint; ſince we find that the 
diſtant and uncertain proſpe& of making ſome tolerable com- 
poſition for this unhappy prince, by the interceſſion of Spain, 
was always ſufficient to calm his paternal folicitude. He 
ſaw, without doubt, at leaſt during the life of Phil ir the third, 
who did not die till the year 1621, that Spain was not much 
in earneſt to give him the infanta; but he ſeemed reſolved to 
overcome all difficulties, and to determine the councils of 
Spain, and even of Rome, in his favor, by dint of conceſſions. 
The truth is, he went ſo far in his conceſſions at laſt, that 
theſe councils ſeemed to be determined. Thoſe of Spain, at 
leaſt, were ſo moſt certainly in the year 1623, even before 
the voyage of the prince into Spain; and the articles ſworn to 
both by him when he was there, and by his father here, 


amounted to little leſs than a dire& eſtabli t * 
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That this charge is juſt will, we think, appear evident, when 
it ſhall be remembered, without entering into more particu- 
lars, that by theſe articles the king and prince of Wales en- 
gaged for the ſuſpenſion, and even abrogation of all laws made 
againſt Roman catholics ; that they en never to conſent” 
to the making any new laws of the ſame kind; and that, as 
the children to be born of this marriage were to be educated 
by their mother, till ten years of age, in compliance with 
th king of Spain's demands ; ſo the prince was prevailed on 


to promiſe that he would lengthen this term till twelve years 
according to the defire of the pope. 5 


Tuus was king Jaus amuſed till the beginning of the year 
1623, when the Upper Palatinate and the dignity of elector 
were taken from Fx RDR and conferred on the duke of Ba- 
VARIA, by the diet of Ratiſbon : or, to ſpeak more properly, by 
the prerogative of Fx AND, who acted in the diet as dog- 
matically and as abſolutely as king Jaus endeavored.to act in 
his parliaments. When this point was gained by amuſing 
king Jauzs, and the proteſtant intereſt was broken in Ger- 
many ; the next point was to be carried by concluding with 
him and making the match on ſuch terms, as might ſecure an 
immediate toleration, and open the proſpe& of a future eſta— 
bliſhment of popery in this kingdom.---The parliament of 
1621 beheld part of this ſcene, and apprehended, upon very 
juſt grounds, the ſequel. They ſaw the fatal conſequences of 
the negotiation, whilſt it was in ſuſpence, and they dreaded: 
thoſe which would follow the concluſion of it.. To ſtop the- 
firſt, and to prevent the laſt, there was but one expedient x- the 
forcing king uns into a war, for recovering the palatinate.. 
This they endeavored wth all their might; but he meant no- 
thing leſs, and had called a parliament purely to get money 
from his people, on pretence of a war he was reſolved not: 

toy 
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to make. Some money he got by this trick; but when he 
had ſquandered it away in trifling negotiations and a/ridicu- 
lous ſhew of war, he could get no more: ſo that this parlia- 
ment ended as others had done, and even with greater diſſatiſ- 
faction between the king and the people, both on account of 
his conducting foreign affairs againſt the intereſt and ſenſe of 
the nation, and of his attacking more openly than ever the pri- 
vileges of parliament. The parliament remonſtrated, petiti- 
oned, proteſted. The king diflolved the pony a rage ; 
impriſoned ſeveral members of the houſe of commons, and 
even ſome of the houſe of lords. He reſumed his project of go- 
verning without parliaments, ſince he could not govern as ill 
as he had a mind to govern with them. But this project was not 
purſued above two years ; for what his parliament could not 
obtain from him, an unworthy favorite did obtain. Motives 
of private intereſt, and perhaps of a worſe nature, made that 
great turn in affairs, which ſo many motives of a public na- 
ture and of national intereſt had never been able to make. In 
ſhort, a cabal at court prevailed on this prince to alter his 
conduct in thoſe very points, on which the parliament, ſe- 
conded by the clamors of the whole nation, had been never 
able to prevail.---We ſhall not attempt to gueſs, as many have 
done, at the ſecret reaſons, which determined BuckixcHAu, 
nor at thoſe by which he determined the prince of Wales to 
_ undertake the romantic and, in every light, ridiculous journey 
into Spain, to carry the treaty of marriage to a concluſion ; 
then to break it off again in ſo abrupt and ungracious a man- 
ner; and to become ſo earneſt for engaging in a war with 
Spain. Whatever theſe reaſons were, the reaſon given for 
breaking the match was not the true one. The reſtitution 
of the Palatinate had been very cooly preſſed, not to ſay neg- 
lected, even whilſt the prince was at Madrid; and yet after 
he came from thence, the king of Spain had ſigned an act, by 
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which he engaged for this reſtitution: ſo that on the principles 
on which this negotiation had been conducted, there ſeemed 
to be no reaſon for breaking it off given by Spain at the time 
when it was broken. But the parliament which king JAuns 
called upon this occaſion, proceeded like the laſt, on other 
gs 19 than the court had done, and was therefore, very con- 
ſiſtently with theſe principles, ready to ſeize the opportunity 
offered, by adviſing the king to break the match, and enter 
into a war for recovering the Palatinate, and by giving him 
very large ſupplies for this purpoſe. We cannot, upon this 
occaſion, ſubſcribe to the cenſure paſſed by my lord CLAA ER 
box, how much ſoever we eſteem his hiſtory, and honor the 
memory of that noble hiſtorian; for in the firſt place, the ſup- 
plies given by this laſt parliament of king Aus, were not 
only very large, as we have juſt now ſaid, but they were ſuch 
as the king was contented with, and thanked the parliament 
for, in his anſwer to the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. Se- 
condly, we cannot agree that it was the parliament, properly 
ſpeaking, who prevailed on the king, and engaged him in the 
war. The parliament adviſed him to it indeed; but nothing 
can be more manifeſt than this, even by my lord CLARENDON's 
own account; that the meaſure was reſolved on before, and that 
it was the meaſure of the prince and of BucxixcHau, which 
the king, however unwillingly, adopted. The parliament in 
truth did no more than adviſe him to break a treaty which he 
had already broken; and thoſe who reflect on precedent paſ- 
ſages, will eafily concur with us, that if this had not been the 
caſe, it would not have been in the power of the parliament 
to break the match; much leſs to engage the king in the war. 
Thirdly, if ſubſequent parliaments did not fupport thoſe great 
mountains of promiſes, as they are called, which this parlia- 
ment raiſed, we ſhall venture to affirm that it was the frult of 
the court, not of the parliaments. _ 
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Tus laſt article requires to be ſet in a very clear light, be- 
eauſe it opens to us a ſource of cauſes, from whence a great 
part of the miſchiets, which followed in the next reign, aroſe ; 
or by which, at leaſt, they were aggravated and precipitated. 
---Firſt, therefore, we obſerve that the meaſures of the court 
were ſo fooliſhly taken for puſhing the war, that if parlia- 
ments had given by millions, and given with as little ſtint in 
thoſe days, as they have given fince, their grants muſt have 
been ineffectual to any good purpoſe. Juſt before the death 
of king Jauns, an army had been raiſed for the Palatinate 
war, under the command of the famous MansrtLDT. The 
French firſt and the Dutch afterwards refuſed paſſage to theſe. 
troops, or even to ſuffer them to land. The cry of the court 
was loud againſt the perfidy of France, as it had been againſt 
the emperor and Spain in their turns. This will be always the 
caſe, when filly miniſters bungle themſelves into difficulties, of 
which others make their profit ; or when they knaviſhly en- 
gage a national quarrel for ſome private, indirect intereſt, and 
inflame the people to reſent imaginary injuries. But the truth 
is, that king Famzs. had nobody to blame but himſelf, when 
he took general and ambiguous anſwers for ſufficient engage- 
ments, and did not ſee that France would refuſe paſſage to 
theſe troops for the ſame reafons as made her decline entering, 
at that time, into a league againſt the houſe of Auſtria.. 


ANorhER blunder committed about the ſame time, by 
this wiſe king, and that wife miniſter, his ſcholar, Buckxixe- 
Yam, muſt be mentioned. He was to take poſſeſſion of Fran- 
kendal, which had been depoſited in the hands of the infanta 
LsaBELLA. The infanta agreed to yield the place to him, 
and to give paſſage to his troops, who were to compoſe the 

iſon, according to her engagements; but refuſed to anſwer 


arr 
Dr their paſſage over the lands of the empire, to which ſhe 
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was not engaged. Then, and not till then, he made this diſ- 
covery 1n geography, that his troops muſt march over the lands 
of the empire to get from the Low Countries into the Palati- 
nate. Such blunders as theſe were ſufficient to diſguſt the 
parliaments of that age, and to make them backward in ſup- 
plying a war thus managed. Much more reaſon had they to 
be ſo, when they ſaw the ſame managers and the ſame ma- 
nagement continue in the next reign. This diſguſt at the 
management of the war, however, would not have produced 
ſo many fatal conſequences, if it had ſtood alone. But we 
obſerve, in the ſecond place, that the parliaments, which met 
after the acceſſion of king CxarLes, became incenſed, as they 
diſcovered more and more that the account given by the duke 
of BucxinGHam, in the reign of king Jawzs, and on which 
the reſolutions of that parliament had been taken, was falſe in 
almoſt every point. A ſyſtem of lies dreſſed up to deceive the 
nation, and impoſed on the parliament, could neither remain 
undiſcovered, nor eſcape the reſentment and indignation it de- 
ſerved, when diſcovered. Beſides, that parliament and the 
nation too, when they expreſſed ſo much joy at the breach 
with Spain, flattered themſelves that, by preventing the mar- 
riage with the infanta, they had prevented all the dangers, 
which they apprehended from that marriage ; whereas it ap- 
peared ſoon afterwards that they ſtood expoſed to the very ſame 
dangers by the marriage concluded with France; nay, to 
greater; = the education of the children by the mother, 
that is in popery, had been confined to ten years by the for- 
mer treaty, and was extended to thirteen by the latter. In 
ſhort, it cannot be denied, and my lord CLASEN DON owns, 
that as the inſolence of Bucxix ua cauſed the war with Spain, 
ſo his luſt and his vanity alone threw the nation into another 
with France. Spain was courted firſt without reaſon, and affront- 
ed afterwards without provocation. Ships were lent to the 
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king of France againſt his proteſtant ſubjects ; and the perſe- 
eution of his proteſtant ſubjects was made the pretence of a 
rupture with him. Thus was the nation led from one extra- 
vagant project to another, at an immenſe charge, with great 
diminution of honor and infinite loſs to trade, by the igno- 
rance, private intereſt, and paſſion of one man. The conduct 
therefore of the parliament, who attacked this man, was per- 
fealy conſiſtent with the conduct of that parliament, who had 
fo much applauded him; and one cannot obſerve without 
aſtoniſhment the flip made by the noble hiſtorian we have juſt 
quoted, when he affirms that the ſame men who had ap- 
plauded him, attacked him, without imputing the leaſt crime 
to him, that was not as much known when they applauded 
him, as when they attacked him. Now it is plain that many 
of the crimes imputed to him, in the reign of king CHaRLES, 
when he was attacked, could not be known, and that many 
others had not been even committed in the reign. of king 
JAuzs, when he was, upon one ſingle occaſion, applauded. 


To the diſguſts taken at the management of foreign affairs, 
muſt be added thoſe which were daily given by the court in 
the management of domeſtic affairs. Real, not imaginary, 
grievances aroſe and were continued in every part of the ad- 
miniſtration, Some of theſe king CrarLes, like his father, 
was obſtinately bent to maintain, and his right of impoſing 
them was afferted. Others were diſguiſed and excuſed rather 
than defended ; but in redreſſing even theſe, he ſhewed ſuch 
a reluctance, that he complied without obliging, and increaſed 
the diſguſt of his people, even whilſt he granted their requeſts. 
We have faid in a former diſcourſe, that king CHARLES came 
a party man to the throne, and that he continued an invaſion 
on the people's rights, whilſt he imagined himſelf only con- 


cerned in the defence of his own. In advancing this propo- 
ſition, 
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fition, we were far from meaning a compliment at the ex- 
pence of truth. | We avow it as an opinion we have formed 
on reading the relations publiſhed on all fides, and to which, 

it ſeems to us, that all the authentic anecdotes of thoſe times 
may be reconciled. This prince had ſucked in with his milk 
thoſe abſurd principles of government, which his father was ſo 

induſtrious: and, unhappily for king and people, fo- ſuc- 

ceſsful in propagating. He found them eſpouſed, as true prin- 
ciples both 15 religion and policy, by a whole party in the na- 

tion, whom he eſteemed friends to the conſtitution in church 
and ſtate. He found them oppoſed by a party, whom he 
looked on indiſcriminately as enemies to the church and to 
monarchy. Can we wonder that he grew zealous in a cauſe, 

which he underſtood to concern him ſo nearly, and in which 
he ſaw ſo many men, who had not the ſame intereſt, and 
might therefore be ſuppoſed to act on a principle of conſcience, 

equally zealous ? Let any one, who hath been deeply and long 
engaged in the conteſts of party, aſæ himſelf on cool reflection, 
whether prejudices concerning men and things, have not 
grown up and ſtrengthened with him, and obtained an un- 
controulable influence over his conduct. We dare appeal to 
the inward ſentiments of every ſuch perſon. With this -habi- 

tual biaſs upon him king CHa came to the throne; and, 

to complete the misfortune, he had given all his confidence to 
a mad man. An honeſt miniſter might have ſhewn him how 
wrong his meaſures were; a wiſe one how ill- timed. Bucx- 
INGHAM was incapable of either. The violence and haughti-- 
neſs of his temper confirmed his maſter in the purſuit of theſe 
meaſures ; and the character of the firſt miniſter became that 
ol the adminiſtration. Other circumſtances, which.often-hap- 

pen, happened likewiſe in this caſe. The miniſter was uni- 
verſally hated ; the king was not. To ſupport the miniſter, it 
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was neceſſary that the prerogative ſhould be ſtrained, and vio- 
lent and unpopular means ſhould be employed. To ſupport 
the government, nothing of this ſort was neceſſary. Nay, the 
very contrary meaſures were neceſſary to reconcile the king to 
his people, and to ſtop in time that alienation of their minds 
trom him; which began even then to appear. In this diffe- 
rence of intereſts, thoſe of the crown were ſacrificed to thoſe 
of the miniſter. King CHARLES, who had encouraged par- 
liamentary proſecutions, in his father's reign, would not ſuffer 
them in his own. He diſſolved his parliaments, and broke al- 
moſt all the few ties of union, which remained between him- 
ſelf and the nation, that he might ſcreen ſome of the moſt 
unworthy men who ever diſſerved a prince, or diſhonored a 
court,---Before the death of Bucxincnam, irreparable miſ- 
chief was done. The diſtemper of the nation was ſo uni- 
e verſal, according to my lord CLarENDON, * that all wiſe 
men looked upon it as the prediction of the deſtruction and 
ce diflolution that would follow.” This prediction was ſoon 
verified. The king executed what he had often threatened. 
Parliaments were laid aſide. The very mention of them was 
forbid; and he continued to govern without any for twelve 
years. During this interval, the diſtemper lurked indeed; 
but it grew more malignant; and if a national ſerenity appear- 


ed about the time when the king went into Scotland, it ap- 


peared juſt when the poiſon worked moſt effectually and be- 
gan to ſeize the heart. Jealouſies about religion and liberty 
were now at their height. The former, as far as they affected 
the king and his proteſtant miniſters, were ill- founded]; but for 
that very reaſon, it would have been eaſy to cure them; and 
if they had been cured in time, as we think, on my lord Cra- 
RENDON'S authority, that nothing could have led the Scotch na- 


tion into rebellion, ſo are we perſuaded that a great motive 
| | and 
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and ſpur to the rebellion in England would have been taken 
away. The latter were certainly but too well founded. The 
king had, in a manner, renounced the conſtitution ; and in- 
ſtead of governing with the aſſiſtance and concurrence of a 
parliament, he governed by illegal acts of power, which the 
council, the ſtar-chamber and the high commiſſion exerciſed. 
--- There was ſomething ſtill more dangerous to liberty in prac- 
tice, Not only the government was carried on without law, 
or againſt law, but the judges were become the inſtruments 
of arbitrary power, and that law, which ſhould have been the 
protection of property, was rendered, by their corrupt inter- 
pretations of it, ſo great a grievance that © the foundations of 
ce right were, to the apprehenſion and underſtanding of wiſe 
% men,” ſays my lord CLAREN DON, “never more in danger 


<« to be deſtroyed.” 


Wurst things were in this fituation here, king CunaRLEs 
lighted up another fire in Scotland, by reſuming the project 
of modelling that church, which king Jamss had begun. 
Archbiſhop Laup, who had neither temper nor knowledge 
of the world enough to be intruſted with the government of 
a private college, conducted this enterprize and precipitated 
the public ruin. The puritans of England ſoon united in a 
common cauſe with the puritans of Scotland ; and the army, 
which the latter had raiſed, marched into England. Many of 
thoſe who had appeared againſt the court, and even ſome of 
thoſe who were on the fide of the court, favored, in different 
manners, the Scots, and hoped to apply this force and to im- 
prove this incident ſo as to reſtrain the prerogative within 


known, perhaps narrower bounds, and to ſtrengthen the bar- 


riers of public liberty.---That this might have been brought 
about, and that the civil war which followed, might have been 


prevented,, 
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prevented, appeared very manifeſtly in the temper and proceed- 
ings of the parliament, which met in April 1640, when all 
had been done, which could be done, to deſtroy the con- 
ſtitution ; for if the king had been able to continue to go- 
vern without parliaments, the conſtitution had been deſtroy- 
ed; and when calling a parliament was viſibly the effect of 
neceſſity and fear, not choice, the parliament, which was 
called, ſhewed wonderful order and ſobriety in their whole 
behavior. If ſome paſſion had appeared in their debates, it 
might have been well excuſed in an houſe of commons aſ- 
ſembled at ſuch a time; and yet ſcarce an angry word was 
thrown out. The few, that eſcaped from ſome, were either 
ſilently diſliked, or openly diſapproved. The king, even in 
this criſis of affairs, preſerved the ſame carriage he had for- 
merly uſed towards them, and ſhewed too plainly that he re- 
garded them only as tax-layers. In a word, about a month 
after their meeting, he diſſolved them, and as ſoon as he had 
diſſolved them, he repented, but he repented too late, of his 
raſhneſs. Well might he repent ; for the veſſel was now full, 
and this laſt drop made the waters of bitterneſs overflow. 
Here we draw the curtain, and put an end to our remarks, 
by obſerving, firſt, that if the ſpirit of liberty had once relax- 
ed in the ſpace of almoſt forty years, liberty muſt have been 
{ſwallowed up by prerogative ; ſecondly, that after theſe long 
conteſts between the king and the people, and when the lat- 
ter had received the utmoſt provocations, the ſpirit of liberty 
was not tranſported into any exceſs ; determined to defend 
the people, but unwilling to offend the king. The king, and 
he alone could have done it, forced the affairs of the nation, 
as he had put his own long before, into the hands of a faction. 
The true friends of the conſtitution were divided ; and di- 
vided, were too weak to prevail on either ſide. The ſpirit 


of 
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of faction, not the ſpirit of liberty, is anſwerable for all 
which followed ; ail who is anſwerable for reducing the 
conteſt on both Goes, to be the conteſt of faction may, we 
think, be fufficiently collected from what hath been id i in 
theſe diſcourſes. | 
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INCE you have gone through the taſk, which you un- 
dertook at my defire, and have carried your remarks on 
the hiſtory of England, as far as you judge them neceſſary at 
this time, I think myſelf obliged to return you thanks for your 
trouble, and to ſay ſomething to you, concerning the clamor 
raiſed and the conduct held upon this occaſion, by thoſe, who, 
not content with the merit of being your adverſaries, have de- 
clared themſelves ſuch at laſt to the very being of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, and to the principles on which the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment is built, and on which alone it can ſtand ſecure. 


Berore I left the town, nay as ſoon as my firſt letter to 
you appeared, the whole poſſe of miniſterial ſcribblers was 
ſummoned. Their numbers were augmented ; perhaps their 
penſions. Their ſtrength, indeed, continued much the ſame ; 
but their fury redoubled. At my return to London, I am 
informed that theſe weekly ſwarms have continued to buz 
about ever ſince; that the inſects have been diſperſed by every 
flap of your pen; but, that, like true inſects, they have till 
gathered again and renewed their din.---I ſay, that I am in- 
formed of this; becauſe, among other circumſtances, which 
compoſe the eaſe and quiet of a country life, we are ſure of 
not being infeſted there by theſe mighty ſwarms of little crea- 
tures. As their lives are ſhort, the extent in which th 


ramble, is narrow, and few of them take their flight beyond 
the bills of mortality. | 


7 Tux 
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Tux manner in which theſe writers have ſupported the diſ- 
pute between you and them, and the explanations to which 
they have been puſhed, confirm all the ſuſpicions which it 
was natural to entertain, when ſo great an alarm was taken 
at the firſt direct avowal of an attempt to revive the ſpirit 
of liberty, and to recall to the minds of men the true notions 
of the Britiſh conſtitution. They were ſo earneſt to diſcoura 
the proſecution of ſuch a deſign ; they were ſo eager to find 
fault, where ſo little fault was to be found, that they catched 
at every word, in which they imagined the leaſt flip had been 

made, tho the ſubje& would not have been affected, nor the 
merits of the cauſe have been altered, if theſe flips had been 
real, and had proceeded from my ignorance, as the objections 
proceeded from theirs. 


I snovlp not fo much as mention this, if it was not ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew that your real crime, as well as mine, towards 
the perſons, who encourage and direct theſe authors, is our 
ſtarting the ſubject, not our manner of treating it. Their 
anger appeared, the clamor of their party was raiſed, and all 
the powers of ſcurrility and calumny were called forth to their 
aid, before any of thoſe pretences were found out, which the 

afterwards ſo meanly and ſo immorally employed againſt us. 
To prove this beyond the contradiction of any man of ſenſe 
and candor, it will be only neceſſary to appeal to the whole 
ſcope of my firſt letters to you, which raiſed the ſtorm; for 
what do thoſe letters contain beſides general and inoffenſive 
reflections on the nature of liberty and of faction, and on the 
neceſlity of keeping the ſpirit of liberty alive and active, even 
in times of apparent ſecurity ? Your writings were juſtified, 
indeed, in theſe letters; but ſo they had been in others, and on 
many precedent occaſions. The charge of Facobitiſm was 


refuted, indeed, with the contempt it deſerved; and factious 
2121 1 deſigns 
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deſigns of another kind were pointed out; but factious deſigns 
had been imputed. to the ſame perſons: before and upon the 
ſame grounds. It remains then that this new alarm was taken, 
as I juſt now ſaid, at the general deſign of thoſe papers; and 
if that was ſufficient to give ſuch an alarm, fure I am that 
you are more than juſtified for all you writ before this diſpute 
begun, and for all you have oublithad-in the courſe of it. 


Tux old gentleman, who defended: you in the former let- 
ters, thought you deſerved the acknowledgments of every ho- 
neſt man for attempting to revive this ſpirit, even ſuppoſing 
you to have no other reaſon than your obſervation that a con- 
trary temper prevailed. How much is this reaſon inforced, 

how much more do you deſerve the acknowledgments of every 
honeſt man, if it is become evident not only that a ſupine tem- 
per, contrary to the activity of this ſpirit: had prevailed; but 
that a contrary ſpirit hath been raiſed, and that principles, 
deſtructive of all liberty, and particularly adapted to deſtroy 
that of the Britiſh government, are avowed, taught and pro- 
pagated? If I pronounced too haſtily, in my ſecond letter, 
that the maſk was pulled off, ſurely we may now ſay, upon 
knowledge, not belief, that the maſk is fallen off from your 
_ adverſaries in the ſcuffle. I ſhall not repeat what is ſaid in 

your diſcourſes, nor add any thing to them. You have there 
quoted the doctrines of ſlavery; Vou have ſhewed the direct 
and indirect tendency of them all; and you have remarked 
that ſome of them have been taught even by thoſe who have 
in the ſame breath admitted the conſequences of them. No- 
thing leſs therefore than a conſtant and vigorous oppoſition, of 
which you have ſet us the example, will be able to ſtop the 
progreſs of thoſe pernicious doctrines. The principles which 
king James the feſt eſtabliſhed, were not more abſurd than 


theſe. Their tendency was more obvious; but, for that rea- 
7 * | ſon, 
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ſon, they were leſs dangerous. If thoſe principles prevailed 
very far by time and encouragement, and had like to have 
iled farther ; | why ſhould not theſe have the fame, or 
greater ſucceſs ? It may be ſaid, perhaps, that the authority 
of the crown helped the progreſs of the former, which is not 
our preſent caſe. To this diſtinction I ſhall ſubmit very rea- 
dily; ; but if theſe principles have gained ſome ground already; 
and that they have gained fome cannot be denied, without 
this authority to inforce them; is there not reaſon to fear that 
the gain more; and is not ev a de- 
eu 0 of danger to — hora 4 Sure- 
ly, fir, there can remain no doubt in the breaſt of any man, 
who hath given the leaſt attention to the diſputes between you 
and your adverſaries, whether they or you are on the fide of 
liberty ; and therefore it is-an aggravation of their guilt, that 
they have endeavored to make your writings paſs'for an'oppo- 
ſition: to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, 12 their cauſe for 
that of the erown.- You and I have ſufficiently declared our- 
ſelves, and anſwered them, on the firſt head. If they had 
been able to produee an inflates: where, departing from your 
ſubject, you had given occaſion to draw any odious Fm, 
the intention of drawing fuch a parallel might, with ſome co- 
lor, have been imputed to you; but ſince they have not been 
able to do this, and have been defied to do it, the reproach 
and infamy of making ſuch parallels, as well as the ſcanda- 
lous immorality of imputing them to others, muſt lie at their 
door. Let us ſee how well their pretenſions are ſupported on 
the ſecond head, and whether we cannot prove, without any 
forced conſtructions of their words, or arbitrary interpreta- 
tions of their meaning; that the open and ſecret abettors of 
theſe writers are either enemies of the preſent eſtabliſhment, 
or have. ſome private intereſt more at heart than the true in- 
tereſt * eſtabliſhment. 


Tar 
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Tuls eſtabliſhment is founded on the principles of liberty ; 


on the very principles you have maintained. It was made by 
the people of Great Britain, to ſecure the poſſeſſion of their li- 
berty, as well as their religion. Had contrary principles pre- 
vailed; either thoſe which tend to ſubvert the conſtitution, by 
raiſing prerogative, and which were juſtly objected to ſome of 
the tories, formerly; or thoſe which tend to ſubvert it, by 
undermining liberty, and which are as juſtly objected to ſome 
of the whigs now; this eſtabliſhment could never have been 
made. Who are enemies and who are friends therefore to 
public liberty and to the preſent eſtabliſhment ? Are you their 
enemy, who defend not only the general principles of liberty, 
but the particular principles and the particular ends, on which 
and for which this eſtabliſhment was made? Are your adver- 
ſaries friends to either, when they only ſeem to admit ſome 
general notions of liberty, that they may promote with greater 
effect, on particular occaſions, the doctrines of ſlavery; and 
when they endeavor to deſtroy the principles and to defeat the 
ends of the preſent eſtabliſnment? The revolution and the acts 
of ſettlement have ſecured us againſt the dangers which were 
formerly apprehended from prerogative. To what purpoſe are 
meaſures and principles of policy daily pleaded for, which 

would expoſe us to greater dangers than theſe? Why are ſuch 
inceſſant pains taken to ſhew by what means liberty may be 
undermined and our conſtitution deſtroyed even now, after all 
we have done and all we have ſuffered. to ſecure one, and to 
improve the other? I ſhall not give particular anſwers to theſe 
queſtions; nor offer to aſſign the private intereſt, which the 
perſons, who are guilty of this, may have at heart; for I will, 
upon no occaſion, even ſeem to follow the example of your 
adverſaries ; nor preſume. to deliver my ſuſpicions; tho real 
and well- grounded, as the intentions of other men. This 
alone I will repeat; that they who argue and hire others to 


argue 
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argue in this manner, do in fact promote ſome intereſt, which' 
is repugnant to the ends for which the people of this nation 
eſtabliſhed the proteſtant ſucceſſion and the preſent ſettlement 
of the crown. They have not yet attacked the religion, but 
they manifeſtly attack the liberty of their country; and as 
much as theſe two are interwoven together, tho it be true 
that whenever our religion is in danger, our civil liberty 
muſt be ſo likewiſe; yet it is as true that religion may be 
ſafe and civil liberty in danger... | 


I nave nothing more to add upon this head, before I pro- 
ceed to that which ſhall conclude my letter, except my de- 
fires that you will perſiſt, and my hopes that you will ſucceed 
in the cauſe you have undertaken; the cauſe of your country, 
the cauſe of truth and of liber 


ty. The means you employ are 
thoſe of argument and perſuaſion; the lawful, and the ſole 
lawful means, which can be employed to rouze an indolent, 
to inform a deceived, to reclaim a corrupt, or to reconcile a 
divided people. Let the factious continue to affert, as they 
ö have had already the impudence and the folly to do, in one 
of their miniſterial pamphlets, that the faults they are pleaſed 
a to aſcribe to the people of Great Britain ꝰ render an arm 
| neceflary. Inſtead of endeavoring to perſuade and to win, let 
| them endeavor to force and corrupt their countrymen. The 
| ſpirit of liberty abhors ſuch means, and the cauſe of liberty 
would be diſhonored by them. If this nation was as corrupt 
and depraved as it is ſaid to be by thoſe who do their utmoſt 
to corrupt and deprave it; if our country was in that declin- 
ing ſtate, and the freedom of our government as near it's pe- 
riod as they affirm, there would remain no part for any ho- 
neſt man to take, except that of fitting flently down and 


* Sce obſervations on the preſent ſtate of affairs. tte! 
periſhing 
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periſhing in the common ſhipwreck : but ſurely this is not yet 
our caſe, unleſs we are induced to believe it ſo ; unleſs we 
make our ruin irretrievable by ſtruggling no longer againſt-it. 
There are men, many, we think, who have not bowed the knee 
to Baar, nor worſhipped the brazen image. We may there- 
fore hope that there is ſtill a bleſſing * oni for us. In all 
events, Mr. D'ayvers, you are: ſure of one advantage, which 
no violence, no injuſtice can take from you; the inward ſatis- 
faction of having ſerved your country, to the utmoſt of your 
power, by thoſe lawful means which the conſtitution of it's 


government allows, and by no others. 


Ix I hear in that retreat, to which age, the circumſtances 
of fortune, and, above all, the temper of my mind deter- 
mine me, that you ſucceed, I ſhall rejoice in the common 
joy. If I hear that you fail, my concern for you will be loſt 
in the common calamity. yy. 


Tux article with which I propoſe to conclude my letter, 
is of ſuch a nature that I cannot omit it; on this occaſion, with 
any regard to truth, juſtice, honor, and the ſentiments of a 
moſt reaſonable indignation. The writers, who are employed 
againſt you, have received, with an unlimited commiſſion to 
rail, particular inſtructions to direct their Billingſgate chiefly 
at two gentlemen. The art of blackening characters, by pri- 
vate cloſet-whiſpers, hath been always practiſed, when power 
and confidence have been given to the inſolent and the baſe. 
Perhaps it may have been thought proper, at this time, to 
confirm the effect of ſuch inſinuations by an echo from the 
prefs ; and to prevent a general national clamor from ſound- 
ing in ſome ears, by raiſing an artificial clamor round about 
them: but whatever the deſign may have been, ſure I am that 


this ſtrain of malice could not have been employed againſt men, 


who 
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who value it leſs, or who hold in greater contempt both the 
contrivance and the contrivers. This they may do, becauſe 
they are falſely and malicioufly accuſed ; but he, who is the 
object of a juſt clamor and of national hatred, and who can- 

not turn his eyes on himſelf, without confeſſing to himſelf that 
he is a principal cauſe of the grievances of his country, muſt 
tremble at a clamor which he knows ought, and which he hath 
reaſon to fear will, ſooner or eden prevail againſt him. 1: 


Taz calumny againſt one of the gentlemen, ae 
above, is confined to two heads; that he hath left his friends 
and party, and that he is urged to oppoſe the miniſter by the 
ſtings of diſappointed ambition. How ridiculous is the charge, 
and on whom can ſuch ſtuff impoſe? Hath he changed his no- 
tions of right and wrong in matters of government ? Hath he 
renounced the principles of good policy, which: he formerly 
profeſſed ? His greateſt enemy is defied to ſhew that he hath; 
and yet, unleſs this can be ſhewn, nothing can be more im- 
pertinent, or more ſilly, than the — jg of leaving his 
friends and party. If he purſues the ſame general principles 
of conduct, with which he firſt ſet out, and is in oppoſition 
now to ſome few of thoſe, with whom he concurred then, they 
have left him, becauſe they have left the principles they pro- 
feſſed. He left neither. For inſtance, he inveighs againſt 
public profuſion and private corruption. He combats both 
with a conſtant inflexibility, which might have done honor to 
a Roman citizen, in the beſt times of that commonwealth; 
Hath he left his friends in doing this? No; they who oppoſe 
him in it, have left both him and virtue; and ſuch men, tho' 
they have ſometimes had the honor to concur with him: could 
never be his friends. | | ht { 
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ls the latter part of the charge better founded? Is it not a 
maniteſt begging of nay eng and a begging of it on the 
leaſt probable fide ? He aſſiſted a miniſter to riſe to power. He 

oppoſes this miniſter in power. Ergo, Spight and reſentment 

are his motives. May not the abuſe, which he apprehends this 
miniſter makes of his power, may not meaſures, which he 
fears are wicked, knows are weak, and fees obſtinately pur- 
ſued, be his motives? May not dangerous ambition, inſatiable 
avarice and inſolent behavior be his provocations? May not 
this gentleman think himſelf the more obliged to contribute to 
this miniſter's fall, for having contributed ſo much to his ele- 

vation? Let me aſk farther, whom we fhall ſooneſt ſu to 
have been actuated by ſentiments of private intereſt p the per- 
fon accuſed, or his accuſer? Whoſe circumſtances moſt de- 
manded, whoſe family moſt required an increaſe of wealth 
and fortune; thoſe of the accuſed; or thoſe of the accuſer ? 

Who hath given greater proofs of avarice to gather, and profu- 

fon to ſquander; the accuſed; or the accuſer? In whom have 

we feen ftronger evidences of that vindictive temper, which 
prompts to perfonal fpight and reſentment ; in the accuſed or 
the accuſer ?---If we may form any judgment of the gentle- 
man accuſed, there is not the leaſt color of reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that his oppoſition proceeds from a ſpirit of ambition, or a de- 
fign of puſhing himſelf into the adminiſtration. He hath al- 
ready poſſeſſed two very conſiderable employments in the ſtate; 
one of which he voluntarily laid down, as by his conduct in 
parliament, againſt ſome meaſures of the court, he forced the 
miniſters to take the other way, having behaved with unſpot- 
ed integrity in both; and if I am rightly informed of his re- 
folution by thoſe who ſeem to know him very well, it will 
hardly be ever in the power of the greateſt man in England, or 
of the beſt friend he has in the world, to perſuade him to ac- 
cept of a third.---There is an ambition, with which theſe 

5 ſpreaders 
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ſpreaders of calumny and their maſters are intirely unacquaint- 
ed; the ambition of doing good and the receiving the reward 
in fame. He, who hath this ambition, can never be diſap- 
ointed in the other ; and if any man, in our age and country, 
back reaſon to be ſatisfied with his ſucceſs in the purſuit of 
this ambition, it is the gentleman of whom we ſpeak. 
Wurznzgver the defamation, which hath: been 0 
againſt the other gentleman is examined with the leaſt - 
ledge of facts, or the leaſt impartiality of judgment, it will 
appear equally falſe, and perhaps ſtill more ſcandalous; for, 
in this caſe, the ſlanderers take an ungenerous and mean ad- 
vantage, which they have not in the other; the advantage; 
which his ſingular ſituation gives them. They, who would 
have declined a conteſt with him, whilſt he was in a condi- 
tion to anſwer for himſelf, have not bluſhed to declaim againſt 
him in another condition. They have experienced, in his caſe, 
that the unfortunate are not friendleſs. They may live, per- 
haps, to experience, in their own, that the guilty are ſo.--- 
Another advantage, which theſe flanderers take againſt this 
gentleman, ariſes from the various ſcenes of life, through 
which he hath paſſed ; ſome diſtant in place; ſome ſecret in 
their nature. Here calumny hath more room to aſſert, and 
innocence leſs opportunity to defend. Common honeſty, in 
ſome caſes, and even decency, in others, ſhut the mouth of 
the man who carries theſe qualities about him; and even 
more in his own cauſe than in that of another perſon; but ca- 
lumny is ſubje& to none of theſe controuls ; and we ſpeak on 
our own knowledge, when we affirm that, in the preſent caſe, 
the falſe imputations, which the accuſers bring, are ſcreened 
_ abſolute detection by nothing but the honor of the ac- 
cuſed. 
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LzeT us take notice of ſome of the crimes, (for crimes 
and heinous crimes they would be, if the facts were, in 
any degree, true) which are laid to the charge of this gen- 


tleman. 


H rs ingratitude and treachery to the late duke of MaxLBo- 
ROUGH and the earl of Goporrhix ſtand firſt in the roll. I 
believe no man acknowledges more ſincerely than he the ſu- 

erior merit of theſe two illuſtrious men, or wiſhes more ar- 
dently that they were now alive, and had the conduct of the 
affairs of Great Britain; but I know no obligation of grati- 
tude or honor, which he lay under to continue in their admi- 
niſtration, when the meaſures of it were altered. They might 
have reaſons, perhaps good reaſons, for altering their meaſures. 
He could have none in point of honor, whatever he might 
have had in-point of intereſt, -for complying with that alte- 
ration. Some of the enemies of this gentleman came into the 
world on ſuch a foot, that they might think it preferment to 
be the creatures of any men in power. He who came into 
it upon another foot, was the friend, but not the creature of 
theſe great men; and he hath had the ſatisfaction of proving 
himſelf ſuch on different occaſions and without oſtentation, 
at leaſt to one of them, at a time, when the creatures of great 
men uſually renounce them; at a time, when they could do 
him neither good nor hurt. That he came to court, on the 
call of the late queen, in oppoſition to them, and exerted 
himſelf in her ſervice, when they ſerved her no longer, will 
not be objected to him by any man, who thinks more allegi- 
ance due to the prince than to the miniſter. If the preſent 
miniſter hath a mind to avow a contrary doctrine, he hath 
my conſent; but then let thoſe who engage with him, re- 
member on what terms they engage. -On the ſame falſe 


principle is another accuſation brought. This gentleman had 
5 no 
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no patron, or patroneſs, but the late queen. He neither project- 
ed, nor procured the diſgrace of her laſt miniſter, nor knew 
that it was reſolved, whatever he might ſuſpect, till he heard 
from herſelf that it was ſo. Much more might be ſaid on 
this article; but we chuſe to pals it over for many reaſons, and, 
among others, for this ; that whilſt we defend the living, we 
are unwilling to ſay any thing which might be drawn by 
theſe ſlanderers into an inſult on the dead. wk 


Tux laſt charge of ingratitude, brought againſt this gentle- 
man, is hard to be anſwered ſeriouſly. Thus much how- 
ever ſhall be ſaid truly and ſeriouſly. He acknowledges, with 
the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude poſlible, the clemency and good- 
neſs of his late majeſty; but ſure he hath reaſon, if ever man 
had reaſon, to diſclaim all obligation to the miniſter. The - 
mercy of the late king was extended to him unaſked and un- 
earned. What followed many years afterwards, in part of his 
majeſty's gracious intentions, was due ſolely to the king. That 
they were not fulfilled, was due ſolely to the miniſter. His 
ambition, his cauſeleſs jealouſy and private intereſt continued 
a ſort of proſcription, with much cruelty to the perſon con- 
cerned, and little regard to the declarations which his royal 


maſter had been pleaſed ſo frequently to make. 


Tnar this gentleman was engaged in the cauſe of the pre- 
tender, is true. That he ſerved him unfaithfully, is falſe. He 
never entered into theſe engagements, or any commerce with 
him, till he had been attainted, and cut off from the body of 
his majeſty's ſubjects. He never had any commerce, either 
direct or indirect, which was inconſiſtent with theſe engage- 
ments, whilſt he continued in them; and ſince he was out of 
them, he hath had no commerce, either direct or indirect, in 


favor of that cauſe. On ſuch an occaſion as this it is decent, 
Lot 
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not arrogant to challenge all mankind. I do it therefore, in 


the behalf of this gentleman, to produce one fingle proof, in 
contradiction of any one of theſe general affirmations. For 


the truth of ſome, I may appeal even to thoſe, who have been 


in the ſervice of his late, and are in that of his preſent majeſty ; 


and particularly to a noble lord“, who by the poſt he was in, 


when moſt of theſe tranſactions paſſed, muſt have had the beſt 
opportunities of knowing the truth of them, and by whoſe 
teſtimony I am willing that the gentleman I defend ſhould 


| Rand or fall; a deciſion to which, I am ſure, he will himſelf 
be ready to ſubmit his life, and, what is more, his honor. 


I Max you no excuſe for the length of my letter. The 
juſtice I have done, or endeavored to do, to thoſe, who have 
been vilely calumniated, and particularly on the occaſion of 
your writings and of mine, will be a ſufficient excuſe of itſelf, 


I am, SIR, &c. 


The late marſhal carl of Stair. 
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not arrogant to challenge all mankind. I do it therefore, in 
the behalf of this gentleman, to produce one ſingle proof, in 
contradiction of any one of theſe general affirmations. For 
the truth of ſome, I may appeal even to thoſe, who have been 
in the ſervice of his late, and are in that of his preſent majeſty ; 
and particularly to a noble lord *, who by the poſt he was in, 
when moſt of theſe tranſactions paſſed, muſt have had the beſt 
opportunities of knowing the truth of them, and by whoſe 
teſtimony I am willing that the gentleman I defend ſhould 
- ſtand or fall; a deciſion to which, I am ſure, he will himſelf 
be ready to ſubmit his life, and, what is more, his honor. 


I Maxg you no excuſe for the length of my letter. The 
juſtice I have done, or endeavored to do, to thoſe, who have 
been vilely calumniated, and particularly on the occaſion of 
your writings and of mine, will be a ſufficient excuſe of itſelf. 


I am, SIR, &c. 


The late marſhal carl of SrAIx. 
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 CRAFTSMAN's VINDICATION; 


AND TO 


All the Libels, which have come, or may come 
from the ſame quarter againſt the perſon laſt 
mentioned in the Craftſman of the twenty-ſecond 
of May 1731. 
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publiſhed againſt the writings of the Craftſman, and not 
have obſerved that one principal point hath been labored 
with conſtant application, and ſometimes with a little art. 
The point I mean hath been this; to make all the diſputes 
about national aftairs, and our moſt important intereſts, to 
paſs for nothing more than cavils, which have been raiſed by 
the pique and reſentment of one man, and by the iniquity and 
dangerous deſigns of another. Nothing, which could be ſaid 
or done to inculcate this belief, hath been neglected. The 
ſame charges have been repeated almoſt every week, and the 
public hath been modeſtly defired to pay no regard to unde- 
niable facts, to unanſwered and unanſwerable arguments, be- 
cauſe theſe facts and theſe arguments were ſuppoſed, by the 
miniſterial writers, to come from men, to whom theſe hire- 
lings aſcribed, againſt all probability, the worſt motives, and 
whoſe characters they endeavored to blacken without proof: 
Surely this proceeding rendered it neceſſary, at leaſt not im- 
Vol. I. 21 2 proper, 


J. is impoſſible to have read the papers, which have been 
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roper, at the end of thoſe remarks, which were to conclude 
the collection of the Craftſman, to ſay ſomething concerning 
the perſons, who had been ſo particularly attacked on account 
of the part which they, who railed at them, were pleaſed to 
ſuppoſe that theſe gentlemen had in the writings contained 
in that collection. This, I ſay, was neceflary ; at leaft pro- 
er; not in order to raiſe a ſpirit, as it is impertinently ſug- 
geſted in the libel which lies before me; but to refute ca- 
lumny, and to remove at leaſt ſome of thoſe prejudices, which 
had been raiſed, or renewed, on the occaſion of theſe writings, 
and which were employed to weaken the effect of them; an 
effect, which may be ſaid with truth to have been aimed at 
the noble pair of brothers ; fance it keeps up a national ſpirit 
of enquiry and watchfulneſs, which it is the intereſt of theſe 
perſons, as it hath been their endeavor, to ſtifle ; and which: 
it is the intereſt of every other man in Britain to preſerve in 
himſelf, and to nouriſh in others; an effect, which cannot 
be faid, without the greateſt untruth; to have been aimed 
inſt the preſent ſettlement z ſince the higheſt inſolence, 
which can be offered to his majeſty, is to attempt to blend 
his intereſt and his cauſe with thoſe of his unworthy ſervants, 
as the tools of theſe unworthy ſervants are every day em- 
ployed to do, and probably at his majeſty's expence.. 


SOMETHING. was ſaid therefore by the Craftſman, in his: 
Journal of the twenty-ſecond of May, to the purpoſe I have 
mentioned. If he went out of his way, (for he ought moſt 
certainly to confine himſelf to things, and meddle with per- 
ſons as little as poſſible) he went out of it on great provo- 
cation. He carried truth and reaſon along with him; and 
he uſed a moderation and a decency, to which his adver- 
ſaries are ſtrangers. 1 8 
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To ſet this matter in a full light, let us conſider what he 
ſaid; let us conſider how he hath been anſwered; and, by 
fairly comparing both, let us put the whole merits of this 
3 upon one ſhort but deciſive iſſue. It will be time af- 
terwards to make a few obſervations on the clamor raiſed; 
on the reaſons and defigns of it; in a word, to detect the 
mean artifice and filly expedients, to which the two honor- 
able patrons of the remarker are reduced. In doing this, I 
ſhall neither affect to declaim, nor to inveigh, tho I have 
before me an inexhauſtible fund of matter for both, and the 
law of retaliation to bear me out. As I am perſuaded the 
men I have to do with, can raiſe no paſſion in the perſon 
concerned, ſo have I no need of endeavoring to raiſe the 
paſſions of others.---But to proceed. 


Tus Craftſman took notice of thoſe accuſations which are 
brought againſt the gentleman he mentions in the ſecond place. 
I meddle not with the defence of the other, which hath 
been undertaken by an abler pen.---Some of theſe he anſwered 
in general only; and yet he anſwered them as particularly as 
he ought to have done for reaſons of honor, which are touched 


upon by him, and which ſhall be a little'more opened by me. 


Bur there were other points, not at all affected by theſe 
reaſons, on which no explanation was neceſſary to be given 
by the accuſed, and on which the Craftſman had a right to 
demand proofs from the aceuſers. They were points of a 
more determined nature; ſuch as admitted of no different 
conſtructions ; ſuch as could not be altered by circumſtances. 
They were of a more public nature; ſuch as the men, who 
brought the accuſations, muſt have it in their power to 
prove, if they were true ; and ſuch therefore as muſt be falſe, 
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if the men, who brought the accuſations, were not able and 
ready to prove them. N 


Ox theſe the Craftſman inſiſted. He affirmed propoſitions 
directly contrary to the accuſations brought. He appealed to 
unqueſtionable authority for the truth of what he affirmed; 
and to one in particular, which ſhould have been treated with 
more reſpect by the remarker, ſince it will outweigh, at home 
and abroad, a thouſand ſuch authorities as thoſe of his pa- 
trons. He challenged all mankind to produce one ſingle 
proof, in contradiction of any one of the general affirmations. 


Was there any thing unfair, or indecent in this proceeding ? 
Was there any thing in it, which could provoke the choler of 
thoſe, who are friends to truth and juſtice? If they, who 
brought theſe accuſations, had been ſuch, an opportunity was 

reſented to them of convicting the guilty man at the very tri- 
bunal before which his cauſe had been pleaded. By pro- 
ducing proof on theſe heads, they had it in their power to 
condemn him upon all the reſt; and if this part of the charge 
was made good, the opinion of mankind would have been 
fairly enough decided as to the other. | 


Iss ux being joined therefore in this manner, the accuſed 
perſon muſt be found guilty of all the crimes laid to his 
charge; or his accuſers muſt be found guilty of ſlander, of 
calumny, and of the worſt ſort of aſſaſſination. | 


Tavus the Craftſman left the matter.---Let us ſee what 
hath been faid in anſwer to him. 


I yass over the many ſcurrilous productions of thoſe weekly 
miniſterial ſcolds, who are hired to call names, and are ca- 


pable 
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pable of little more. The elaborate libel, intitled © Remarks 

« on the Craftſman's vindication, ſeems to be the utmoſt © 
effort of their and their patron's collected ſtrength ; and tho 
I have waited ſeveral days to ſee if they had any more ſcandal 
to throw out, yet I never doubted an inftant from what 
quarter this remarkable piece came into the world. 


Taz whole pamphlet is one continued invective, and de- 
ſerves no more to be called Remarks on the Craftſman, or an 
anſwer to him, than the railing and raving and throwing of 
filth by a madman deſerve to be called an anſwer to thoſe 
who unwarily paſs too near his cell. All that malice could 
ever invent, or the credulity of parties, inflamed by oppo- 
ſition, receive, is aſſembled. Truth is diſguiſed by miſre- 

reſentation, and even many things which the noble pair 
E to be falſe, are affirmed as true. 


Bur you will aſk, perhaps, whether the challenge is not 
accepted, and whether proofs are not brought to contradict 
the plain and poſitive affirmations made by the Craftſman? 
I anſwer, the challenge is accepted, and the remarker aſſures 
us that he hath brought proof in numerous inſtances againſt 
theſe affirmations; which is the more generous, becauſe the 
Craftſman exacted but one fingle proof in contradiction of 
any of them. 


Taz firſt of theſe affirmations was, that the gentleman 
concerned never entered into engagements, or any commerce 
with the pretender, till he had been attainted and cut off 
from the body of his majeſty's ſubjects. Let us examine 
the facts, which we find ſcattered up and down in the re- 
marks, which may be applied to prove, in oppoſition to this 
affirmation, what hath been ſo often afferted, that this gen- 


tleman 
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tleman was a zealous jacobite and an agent of the pretender, 
even in the reign of the late queen. 


Tux firſt fact of this kind is this. He left the kingdom. 
His high treaſon, among other crimes, was confeſſed by his 


ſhametul flight. 


Had the libeller proved this high treaſon, I might agree 
that the gentleman's leaving his country was a conſequence ; 
but I can never admit that it 1s a proof of his guilt. Could 
no other reaſon for leaving his country be given, except his 
guilt, his leaving his country would be a ſtrong preſumption 
againſt him. But many other reaſons will ſoon 6ccur to thoſe 
- who remember the paſſages of that time; and reaſons there 
are of a more private nature ſtill, which would be very far, 
to ſay no more, from reflecting diſhonor on a ſtep, which 
is called, by theſe foul-mouthed advocates of power, ſhame- 
ful and ignominious. One thing it may be proper to aſſure 
them of, that they may pretend to miſtake the Craftſman, 
and to miſapply his words no more. It is this. The gen- 
tleman never declined a conteſt with the two honorable pa- 
trons of this libel. One of them was, in thoſe days, below 
his notice; and he never found, upon trial, that he had 
reaſon to apprehend being foiled by the other. But we muſt 


not yet diſmiſs this article. 


Ir the proof we are examining proved any thing, it would 
Prove too much. If to decline, in certain circumſtances, a 
trial; if to go into voluntary exile, either before a trial, or 
even after condemnation, were abſolute proofs of guilt, the 
conduct of many greater and better men than the perſon now 
accuſed would deſerve our cenſure, and that of calumniators, 
as vile as theſe libellers, would merit our approbation. M- 
| TELLUS 
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 rELLUs and Rurilius muſt be condemned. ArvLervs and 


Aricius muſt be juſtified, 


Tus ſort of proof therefore not appearing ſufficient to make 
good the charge, that this gentleman was engaged with the 
pretender before his attainder, great painsare taken, and much 
rhetoric is employed to ſhew, what we ſhall not preſume to con- 
tradict, that he ought not to have engaged in that cauſe after 
his attainder. Neither did the Craftſman inſiſt on this circum- 
ſtance as a defence of the perſon accuſed. He fixed this date 
of the engagements mentioned, in contradiction to thoſe who 
had falſely affirmed that theſe engagements were much more 
antient. But he neither urged it as a defence, nor pleaded it 
as an excule ; and yet I am perſuaded that this very circum- 
ſtance had ſome weight with his late majeſty, when that ex- 
cellent prince, the mildneſs of whoſe temper, and the clemency 
of whole nature, would have rendered him amiable in the 
moſt private ſtation, and made him almoſt adorable in that 
great elevation, to which the providence of Gop had. raiſed: 
him; when that excellent prince, I ſay, was pleaſed, on his 
own motion, and without any application from the perſon here 


ſpoken of, to extend his preſent, and promiſe his future favor 
to him. | 


Taro' the Craftſman did neither fay nor intend what has 
been objected by the remarker to him, yet he might perhaps: 
mean ſomething more than hath been obſerved; and if he 
did mean it, he meant to inculcate upon this occaſion, a very 
uſcful, general truth. Let us grant that the man, who en- 
gages againſt his country, even when he has been oppreſſed in 
it, or driven out of it by violence, is not to be defended ; 
that theſe are occaſions, wherein we ought to kiſs the rod, 
which ſcourges us, and reverence that authority, which we 


think 
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think has been unjuſtly exerciſed againſt us. But then let it 
be granted likewiſe, that human paſſions are ſo ſtrong, and 
human reaſon ſo weak, that men, who ſuffer perſecution or 
who imagine they ſuffer it, are ſeldom able to keep within 
theſe bounds of heroical moderation. They will be apt to 
ſeize the opportunities which may be offered, of reſiſting, or 
of attempting to repair the injuries done them. They will 


| Hatter themſelves, that they do not vow their revenge againſt 


the people, the innocent and collective body of their country- 
men, nor go about to ſubvert the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment. They will perſuade others, nay they will perſuade 
themſelves, that they do not ſeek revenge, but redreſs; nor 
aim to deſtroy the law, which puniſhes, but to prevent the 
abuſe of it, which perſecutes. Thus will men, who actually 
ſuffer, be apt to reaſon; and if the caſe be common to num- 
bers, they will be apt to proceed from reaſoning on ſuch prin- 


ciples, to act upon them. Wiſe governments therefore have 


been caretul to diſtinguiſh between puniſhment and perſecu- 
tion; have never ſuffered the former, however juſt, neceſſary, 
or ſevere, to carry the leaſt appearance of the latter. Lup- 


Low was juſtly puniſhed. My lord CLaxzndon, whom the 


remarker hath ſo ſtrangely yoaked with the regicide, was un- 
juſtly, ungratefully and cruelly perſecuted. We may pro- 
nounce, without uncharitableneſs, that the former would have 


taken any opportunity of ſubverting a ſecond time the conſti- 


tution of his country ; not from reſentment alone, but from 
principle. The latter would have been moved by no reſent- 
ments to diſturb that frame of government, which he had con- 
tributed ſo much to reſtore. The former example therefore 
hath nothing to do in this place; and it I admit the latter, it 
will only ſerve to ſhew us how men ſhould act, not how they 
do act. It will be one example of virtue, oppoſed to innu- 


merable inſtances of frailty. Innumerable, indeed, are the in- 
3 ſtances 
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ſtances of men in all ages, who, having been driven out of 


their country by violence, have endeavored, even by violence, 
to return to it. This is the general and known courſe of nature; 
depraved indeed, but human: and ſince it is ſo; if we allow 
that they, who diſturb a government, becauſe they think 
themſelves perſecuted, deſerve no excuſe, we muſt allow that 
thoſe, who give occaſion to this diſturbance by perſecution, 
deſerve very little. 


I nor I may deſerve ſome for this digreſſion, into which 
the remarker led me; and I return to my ſubje&, by ſaying 
that neither the Craftſman hath pretended, nor do I here pre- 
tend, to excuſe the engagements which this gentleman took, 
after his attainder, and which his late majeſty ſo graciouſly 
pardoned ; but that his taking theſe engagements, after his at- 
tainder, is no proof that he was under them before; and that 
his going out of the kingdom, in the late king's reign, is no 
proof that he was a zcalous jacobite, and an agent of the pre- 
tender in the late queen's reign. 


Tux libeller, finding himſelf unable to make this charge 
good, leſſens the charge that he may ſuit his proof to it. If 
he cannot prove that the gentleman was in the intereſts of the 
pretender, before his attainder, he will prove at leaſt that he 
had a ſtrong propenſion to thoſe — and how does he 
prove even this? He aſſerts that in the year 1702, this gentle- 
man was one of the virtuous one hundred and ſeventeen, who 
« gave their votes to throw out the bill for ſettling the proteſtant 
« {ucceſſion, &c. Falſe and impudent aſſertion l A few pages 
before he pretends to have the journal book of the houſe of com- 
mons before him. Had he it before him now? if he had, how 
can he affirm, in direct contradiction to it? If he had not, how 


could he venture to affirm any thing, concerning this matter? 
Vol. I. 4 A The 
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The bill for ſettling the proteſtant ſucceſſion, in the-preſent 
royal family, pafſed the houſe of commons in the month of 
May 1701, not in 1702; and it paſſed nemine contradi- 
cente, to bring in a bill. for the farther ſecurity of his majeſty's 
e perſon and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, 
and extinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, 
e andi all other pretenders, and their open and ſecretabettors. 

This bill was accordingly brought in, and the perſons who, by 
order of the houſe, prepared and brought it in, were ſir CHARLES 

Hxpoxs and one mr. Sr. JohN. In the progreſs of this bill 

through the houſe, it appears that there were ſome debates 
and diviſions about particular clauſes and amendments; but 
the bill was paſſed without any diviſion : ſo infamouſly falſe 
is the aſſertion made by this libeller, that there was no divi- 
ſion of an hundred and ſeventeen, or of any other number, for 
throwing out either the bill which ſettled the ſucceſſion; or 
the bill; which was made for the farther ſecurity of it. There 
was a diviſion indeed, of an hundred and ſeventeen againſt an 
hundred and eighteen, upon a clauſe added by the lords toa bill 
for inlarging the time for taking the oath of abjuration, &c. 

and this happened in the year 1702; but what relation hath this 

fact to the fact aſſerted? Whether the gentleman voted againſt 
this clauſe, or not, I am unable to ſay; and it is to no pur- 

poſe to enquire; for the clauſe regarded only ſuch perſons as 

had neglected to take the abjuration oath in time, and pro- 
vided that if. ſuch perſons had forteited any office, bene- 

fice, &c. to which any other. perſons had been preferred, 

the former ſhould not be reſtored by taking the advantage 
of this act. If this pretended proof is not another inſtance of 
the vileſt calumniation, the libeller himſelf confeſſes that the 
Craftſman's challenge was properly made; and that there is 
not one proof in the world againſt his general affirmations. 


7 
ANOTHER 
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Axor fact, which is advanced and moſt pathetically 
declaimed upon, for reaſons not hard to be diſcovered, is like- 
wiſe applied to maintain the ſame charge. This gentleman,” 
ſays the libeller, © had the impudence to oppoſe his prefent 
c moſt ſacred majeſty, when he demanded a writ of right 
The writ of ſummons to parliament. He afterwards cauſed 
the elector of Hanover's miniſter to be forbid the court, for 
no other crime than having demanded that writ.” And did 
this gentleman oppoſe this writ? Nay, did any other ſervant 
of the late queen oppoſe it? Falſe and impudent is the aſſer- 
tion. It was ordered to be made out the very day * it was de- 
manded. If the miniſter, who demanded the writ, was for- 
bid the court, was this gentleman the cauſe of it ? Is every 
diſagreeable circumſtance to be aſcribed to him in an affair, 
which was too important not to be laid, by the proper mini- 
ſter, that is by the chancellor, not the ſecretary, before her 
late majeſty and her council; and in which it may be ſuppoſ- 
ed that her majeſty's reſentments were alone ſufficient to deter- 
mine ſuch a reſolution? Beſides, if the miniſter received the 
affront mentioned, was it ſingly and abſtractedly for demand- 
ing the writ; or was it founded on the manner of demand 
ing, and on many other circumſtances, ſome expreſſed and 
ſome hinted at in the letters, writ ſoon afterwards by the late 
queen to her late electoral highnefs the princeſs Sornia and to 
his preſent majeſty, which lie before me in the printed annals 
of queen Axxx's reign ? Was the reception, given by his late 
majeſty, then elector, to the miniſter, who made this de- 
mand, at his return home, ſuch a one as ſhewed his majeſty's 
approbation of this meaſure, and his difapprobation of what 
had happened here upon it ?---I fay no more 


_ * Vide annals of che reign. of queen AnNe. 151 
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Wa have now gone through all I can find in this libel, 
which ſeems not ſo much as to aim at making good the firſt 
head of accuſation, on which the Craftſman made his chal- 
lenge. EE L. Ae 


On the fecond head, the Craftfman affirmed that the ** ſame 
„ gentleman never had any commerce, either direct or indirect, 
<« inconſiſtent with the engagements he took after his attain- 
der, whilſt he continued in them.“ Now this affirmation, 
inſtead of being diſproved, is evaded. It is foreign to me, 
ſays the remarker---Is it ſo? Have not all his ſcribbling aſ- 
fociates charged this gentleman over and over for being trea- 
cherous to the pretender; for being engaged with him; and at 
the ſame time a ſpy and a partifan, ſuch is the language they 
uſe, of the late king? Is not the flat contradiction given to this 
lie a part of the challenge made by the Craftſman? Hath not 
this libeller accepted the challenge? Hath he not called it a 
weak, a fooliſh, and a ſlaviſn defence? May he evade it after 
all his boaſting? Is he not bound to make it good in every 
part, or to own the charge of calumny, which I make on him, 
on the whole ſcribbling erew, and on thoſe who pay them? 
What he, or they will own, EF neither know nar care. What 
the public will determine 1s. evident. 


On a third head of accuſation againft this gentleman, the 
Craftſman affirmed, that fince he was © out of the engagements 
<« ]Jaſt mentioned, he hath had no commerce, either direct or in- 
4 direct, in favor of that cauſe.” Now, upon this head, tho 
the accuſation be not given up in terms, yet is it as little main- 
tained, or ſupported by proof as the laſt. The libeller, in- 
deed, calls the gentleman a leviathan of treaſon ; —_— the 
terrible dangers which would have attended' the reinſtating 
him; prefumes to call it a libel on the late king's memory 2 

7 * 
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ſay that he had ſuch intentions; and yet dares not deny that 
his majeſty ſignified his having ſuch intentions. In ſhort, with 

much bombaſt, he makes the panegyric of his patron, for de- 
feating theſe intentions. I ſhall not condeſcend to make one 

ſingle remark on this rapſody of ſcurrility and adulation. Such 

poiſon carries it's antidote along with it into the world; and 

no man will be at a loſs to judge whether public or private 
motives determined the ſervant, in this caſe, to defeat the in- 
tentions of the maſter. Whichever they were, he, who can 
believe that the gentleman ſo often mentioned has upon him 
any of that obligation, which the Craftſman diſclaims for him, 
deſeryes to be pitied ; and he, who can bring himſelf up to- 
affirm it, deſerves to be deſpiſed. But before I leave this ar- 

ticle, it may not be improper, nor unſeaſonable to enquire, by 

what criterion good ſubjects to his majeſty and faithful friends 
to the preſent eſtabliſhment are to be diſtinguiſhed and k nowm 
Are all thoſe to be reputed ſuch, who aſſumed the greateſt 
zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſſion formerly ?---This cannot be; 
for many of the tories have this title; and all, who ever wore 
that name, are proſcribed by the ſyſtem we have advanced.--- 
Are all theſe to be reputed ſuch, who were alike zealous for 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and who have beſides made conſtant 
profeſſion of the principles of whiggiſm ?---This cannot be 
neither; ſince many ſuch as theſe are daily ſtigmatized with. 
the reproachful names of malcontents and incendaries 5 and 
ſince endeavors are uſed, by falſe deductions and by arbitrary 
interpretations, to prove them enemies to the government, and 
in effect arrant traitors. What is this criterion then ? I am 
able to diſcover but one, and it is this; being for, or being 
againſt the noble pair of brothers, the two honarable. patrons. 
of the remarker. Without the merit of approving their con- 
duct, no man is to he reputed a faithful ſubject, or a friend: 


to his country. With this merit, and with that of a on 
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ſubmiſſion, even they, who have been the moſt obnoxious, 
may be received; and they, who. have been called enemies to 
the government as loudly as any others, may be inrolled 
among it's friends. This practice of endeavoring to confine 
the intereſt of the government to as narrow a bottom as that 
of two miniſters, has been of late moſt audacioufly purſued. 
It has been ſaid in direct terms that if his late 
c majeſty had put the adminiſtration into any other hands, 
«© he would have been unjuſt to thoſe brave men who had 
done and ſuffered much to ſerve him; and that he would 
% not have deſerved to wear the crown, if he had not em- 
ployed the men whom he did —_— apain, 
there might be room for ſome particular reflections, if I was 
diſpoſed to make them. But I avoid this invidious part as 
much as my ſubject will allow me to do; and ſhall therefore 
content myſelf with defiring theſe bold writers, their inſpec- 
tors and patrons, to conſider what the neceſſary conſequences 
of ſuch poſitions are. If they dare to aſſert that his late ma- 
jeſty would have been unjuſt; that he would not have deſerv- 
ed to wear the crown, if he had not employed the men he 
did employ: what might they not aſſert if his preſent majeſty 
ſhould, at any time, think fit, in his —_ wiſdom and good- 
neſs to his people, to-remove ſome of thoſe very men, whom 
his royal father did employ ? The aſſertion is not even ex- 
tended to party. It would have been ftill indecent if it had. 
But it is confined to a certain number of particular men; as 
if the zeal for the proteſtant ſuccefſion in the preſent royal fa- 
mily had not been directed, as it moſt certainly was, to the 
national advantage; but had been intended, as to be ſure it 
was not, for the advantage of particular men, and to perpe- 
tuate the adminiſtration in a private family. This is ſuch lan- 
guage, as I believe was never held before, and as no man would 


* London Journal, May 15, 1731. 


preſume 
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preſume to hold now, if the encouragement to it did not pro- 
ceed from thoſe, by whom it ſhould be diſcountenanced and 


Tux is another fact, which I muſt not omit to take no- 
tice of in this place; becauſe, tho it is not one of thoſe on 
which the Craftſman made his challenge, yet it hath been 
poſitively aſſerted by him, and half of it atleaſt as poſitively 
denied by the remarker. - 


The Craftſman ſaid “ that the mercy of the late king 
c was extended to the gentleman we ſpeak of, unaſked and 
c unearned.” That it was uncarned the remarker thinks pro- 
bable; and in thinking ſo he gives the lie to all his fellow- 
ſcribblers, Who have ſo often affirmed the contrary. That it 
was unaſked, he ſays, is a downright falſehood. + He hath the 
journal-book of the houſe of commons before him; and 
there he finds . that the houſe was acquainted, by his late ma- 
« jeſty's command, in April 1725, that this gentleman had, 
<« about ſeven years before, made his humble application and 
« ſubmiſſion, &c. which his majeſty ſo far accepted as to give 
c encouragement to hope for ſome future mark of his majeſty's 
« favor and goodneſs.” ---In this he exults ; but here again 
the effrontery and falſhood which he charges on others, will 
recoil on himſelf. Who drew this miniſterial meſſage I know 
not; nor how far the ſtile of it may be neceſſary, according 
to the forms uſual on ſuch occaſions; but the remarker might 
have known, if he had conſulted even his patrons, that his 
majeſty's mercy had been extended to this gentleman twoyears 
bales the ſeven there mentioned ; and that his mercy did not 
conſiſt in encouragement to hope for ſome future mark of his 
— +, favor and goodneſs, but in a gracious and abſolute 


promiſe of his favor in the full extent, which the circumſtances 
N of 
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of that gentleman required. I may be the more bold in af- 
farming this fact, becauſe the noble lord, who delivered the 
meſſage I quote, is ſtill alive, as ſome other perſons are, to 
whom his late majeſty was pleaſed to own that this meſſage 
had been delivered by his order, and to expreſs his gracious 


intentions conformably to it.- --But to pr . 


Ir appears moſt undeniably, that of the three heads, on 
which the Craftſman gave, and the remarker accepted the 
challenge, the remarker hath ſhewn himſelf unable to prove 
the firſt by any true facts, and hath ſcandalouſly attempted to 
do it by fe ones ; that he hath given up the ſecond; and 
that he hath not ſo much as attempted to prove the third. 


Lr us aſk now, ſhall men, thus plainly convicted of ca- 
lumny on accuſations brought ſo often and charged ſo peremp- 
torily by them, expect belief, when they endeavor to defame 
in any other caſe ? Shall they, who are convicted of accuſing 
falſely in caſes, which are plain in their nature, where no 
Jy can be wanting, and where no pretence can be alledged 
for not producing it, expect that the public ſhould condemn 
any man, and eſpecially a man who is under ſo many cir- 
cumſtances of diſadvantage, peculiar to his fingular and un- 
exampled fituation, becauſe they affirm him guilty in caſes, 
which are intricate in their nature, and where reaſons of ho- 
nor, of prudence and of decency may all concur to impoſe 
flence ? How often have the noble pair defended themſelves, 
and been defended by others, on this principle; that no man 
ought to charge another, unleſs he is able and ready to prove 
the charge? How often have they called for proof on this 
principle, and triumphed that it was not immediately brought? 


* The preſent earl of WIxcHELSEA. 
Now, 
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Now, altho' this defence may not be ſufficient in every caſey 


- where matters of preſent tranſaction are concerned, and where 
the perſons attacked are in actual poſſeſſion of the greateſt 
power; yet ſurely it may be thought, with reaſon, to be a 
fufficient defence, when matters long ago tranſacted, and long 
ago cenſured too, are concerned; when the perfons, who at- 
tack, are in actual poſſeſſion of the oreateſt power ; and the 
perſon who is attacked, | hath none of thoſe offenfive, or de- 
fenſive dis e ann n. power: furniſhes in 
fo abundant a manner. 


Tun romacker thinks that no . reaſons of honor, prudence, 
or de ought to ſhut the mouth of innacence ; that 
{© ſhame and guilt alone are felent in the day of enquiry” --- 
When this day of enquiry is to come, and who is to be the 
ſubject of it, I know net; but let him learn that there are 
many caſes, wherein it is not honeſt, and many others may 
occur wherein it is not prudent, to fay all that might be ſaid 


either in defence. or in excuſe z; that is, when the defence or 


excuſe of ourſelves muſt affect others, not concerned in the 
debate. In ſuch caſes the moſt innocent will rather bear the 
imputation of imaginary crimes, by keeping ſilence, than be 
017 Io a real crime, by breaking it; and to carry this as 

as it can be carried, inſtances might be produced of men, 


who have died, rather- than accuſe others, whoſe blood was 


thirſted after more than theirs. 


Mucn hath been ſaid, and great complaints have 112 
made, of the torture, as it is called in this hbel, given to ano- 
ther gentleman s actions. If, by this, be meant ranfacking 
into all the private and public paſſages of his life, and wreſt- 
ing every one into a crime; far be it from me to approve in 
his caſe, what I * this libeller for doing in the caſe of ano- 
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ther. But is it really ſo? Have we ſeen accuſations of trea- 
chery and ingratitude towards feveral, who are dead, and to- 
wards any, who are living, inſiſted upon, in the foriner caſe? 
Has it been reproached to the patrons of the remarker, that 
they wormed out of power a perſon, to whom they were nearly 
allied, and ought to have been firmly attached by gratitude 
and friendſhip ?. And yet is that a ſubject, which affords no- 
thing to be ſaid ? Are there no circumſtances, which might be 

; ; aggravated at leaſt ? Are there no ſtrong colors, which might 
= be laid? Even I ſhould not be at a loſs to do it, if I thought 

it fair to do it; if I thought it honeſt to puſh any man to a 
filence, of which I might take a ſeeming advantage, or to a 
neceſlity of juſtifying or excuſing himſelf by ſaying what, 
ſuppoſing him innocent, he ought not to ſay. Are there no 
facts relating to former tranſactions of great importance not 
commonly known, and yet not abſolutely ſecrets, which re- 
main ſtill unmentioned ?---In ſhort, is it not apparent that 
there are men, who accuſe, indeed, when the immediate ſub- 
ject of debate leads, and provokes them neceſſarily and un- 
willingly to it, whilſt there are others, who wait for no ſuch 
neceſſity, but accuſe merely to defame.  , redo! 


Ir would be tedious, not difficult, to go through this whole 
invective; to deny with truth many things, which are falſely 
affirmed; and, by giving a juſt turn to others, to ſet them in 
a very different ligt from that wherein the author expoſes 
them to public view; to explain what he perplexes; to diſtin- 
guiſh what he confounds. But I ſhall not take this taſk upon 


me, for the reaſons I have given, and for others which I am 
going to give. 


— —— 


As to the conduct, which the perſon, againſt ha ſuch 


torrents of ribaldry are poured forth, held towards thoſe who 


Were 
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were at the head of affairs, whilſt he was in buſineſs, I ſhall 
only add to what hath been ſaid already, what no man of can- 
dor will deny; that the heat and animoſity, which perpetual 
conteſts and frequent turns of party raiſe, have carried many, 
perhaps the perſon who is blamed, perhaps the perſons who 
blame him, to do what, in any other fituation or temper of 
mind, they would carefully avoid: in a word, that the juſt 
man, hath been, on ſuch occaſions, ſometimes unjuſt ; the 
good-natured man ill-natured; and the friendly man un- 
Liendly. Few there are, I fear, who could with a ſafe conſci- 
ence; take up the firſt ſtone upon ſuch a trial. Few there are, 
who are blameleſs. But here is the difference. The juſt, the 
good-natured, the friendly man returns to the character, out 
of which he ſtarted. The unjuſt, the ill-natured, the un- 


friendly man perſiſts. The firſt reflects with ſorrow on what 


the laſt reflects with triumph; and whilſt one wiſhes undone 
what the heat of party carried him to do, the other is glad of 
the excuſe of party, ſuch as it is, to indulge the vietouſgchs of 
his own nature, and to repeat unjuſt, ill-natured and un- 
friendly actions to the living and even to the dead. 

Tux is an example before us, which may ſerve to illu- 
ſtrate what I have ſaid. Great advantage is x7 of a memo- 
rial ſent to the late queen, by the late earl of OxzxozD, wherein 
many hard reflections are made on others; but the hardeſt of 
all on the perſon here referred to. He is painted in the worſt 
colors, and accuſed to the queen of the greateſt faults. Should 
I deſcend into the particulars, I might ſhew-that the accuſa- 
tions were groundleſs, and point out, perhaps, the unjuſt 
cauſes of ſuſpicions which were taken, as well as the motives 
to the writing that memorial, which I wiſh had never been 
written for a reaſon very different from that which the re- 
marker would be ready to aſſign. But I ſhall not deſcend 
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into any ſuch particulars, nor give a double adva to the 

malicious, who would be juſt as well pleaſed to have any 
handle given them by the living, of inveighing againſt the 
dead, as they are ready to ſeize, on every occaſion, that which 
was given them, ſo many years ago, by one, who is now dead, 
of inveighing againſt the living. 


Tux perſons, who had the honor to ſerve the late queen, 
In the laſt period of her life, have been theſe twenty years the 
| ſubjects 7 clamor. If the differences which happened 
ſt them ſo long ago, gave in ſome meaſure, as I appre- 
hend that they did, both occaſion and force to this clamor, 
it would be ſtrange conduct, indeed, in thoſe of them who 
remain alive, and in the relations and friends of thoſe of them 
who are dead, to preſerve the ſpirit of difference, and to aſ- 
ſiſt in reviving this clamor. | nk dt 


Tux day will come, when authentic hiſtory will relate the 
paſſages of thoſe times, without regard to the partial views of 
any party, or the particular defence of any man. Till this 
day does come, every one mulſt decide, or ſuſpend his judg- 
ment, as he ſees reaſon to do; and they, who may fuller by 
theſe judgments, muſt bear it with that temper and reſpect, 
which is due from every private man to public cenſures; nay, 


even to public prejudices. 


BuT what hath all this to do with the characters and con- 
duct of the noble pair? Suppoſe the men in power, two reigns 
ago, to have been angels of darkneſs, will it follow that the 
two honorable patrons of the remarker are angels of light? 
What then is the meaning of fo great a clamor, affectedly 
raiſed on ſo ſlender an occaſion as the Craftſman of the twenty- 
fecond of May gave; wherein little was ſaid, and that little 


with 
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with much moderation, after much provocation? Why are ſo 
many pens employed, and fo great pains taken, to divert the 
attention of the public from preſent to paſt tranſactions ; from 
national conſiderations to perſonal altercations?--- Thereaſon 


is obvious ; and no other reaſon in nature can be alligned. 


The noble pair have been hard puſhed, on their management 
of public , both at home and abroad. Not only their 
errors —— out; groſs, e errors ; but a 
long ſeries of error; a whole ſyftem cool, deliberate, con- 
ducted, defended, expenſive error hath been laid open to pub- 
lic view. What 1 — never to have happened beſore, hath 
happened on theſe occaſions. The noble pair have been admo- 
niſhed in time, and ſhewn the precipice, into which, whoever 
led, they were both falling. The conſequences of their mea- 
ſures — been foretold as early as poſſible, and even whilſt 
the cauſes was laying. Surely this conduct, on the part of 
their adverſaries, ſavors more of public ſpirit than of private 
reſentment z and yet, when they have taken advantage of it, 
they have opt thort and triumphed in their eſcape, as they 
did in the cafe of the Iriſh recruits. Thele very admonitions, 
which gave them time and opportunity to do ſo, have been mo- 
deſtly attributed to private reſentment alone; tho nothing can 
be more manifeſt than this; that private reſentment would 
have found its account better i in ſilence, would have preferred 
accuſations to admonitions, and would have waited longer to 
have ſtruck more home. 


SOME TIMES, inſtead of ſto ſhort, have gone on, 
for and being 5 till — {ov juſ- 

tified the predictions; till the inconveniencies, diſadvantage: 
and difficulties, oſt which the noble pair had been warned 
in vain, have followed and increaſed upon them; till even 
their 5 cg have been forced to allow ſorne errors; and till 
they 


| 
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they themſelves have confeſſed their boaſted ſyſtem to be 


wrong, by changing it, and by boaſting of the change. Even 
after all this, they have complained of clamor; and they ſtill 
complain, as. if there had never been the leaſt occaſion for it 
given by chem. How their new ſchemes are planned, and 
how they will be purſued; whether theſe able men have failed 
hitherto, becauſe! they ſet. out on miſtaken principles of po- 
licy, or whether they have failed for det * to dan ud 
the righteſt; 1 we ſhall ſoon. ſee. a 1 


| Bur theſe a aue not the 3 r ee which 1205 dune 
and ſtill bear hard upon them. In the courſe of theſe and 
other diſputes, it ſeems to have been plainly and fully proved, 
that ſuch principles have been eſtabliſhed, and ſuch doctrines 
have been taught by the miniſterial writers, as tend manifeſtly 
to deſtroy the freedom of the Britiſh government. Such are, 
the dependency, I mean the corrupt dependency, of parlia- 
ments on the crown; the neceſſity of ſtanding armies, not- 
withſtanding the danger of them to liberty; and ſome other 
oints, which I need not recapitulate. It is ſufficiently known 
ro much, and with how much reaſon, the far greater part 
of mank ind have been alarmed at theſe attempts; which, if 


they ſucceed, muſt hurt not only the inferior and temporary 


intereſts, but the greateſt and moſt permanent political inte- 
reſt, which a Briton can have at heat; ; "cſi of the conſti- 


tution of this government. 


As theſe things have been objected ſtrongly on one fide, fo 
endeavors have been uſed on the other, to diſguiſe and to pal- 


liate them, or to evade the conſequences drawn from them. 


But theſe endeavors have not ſucceeded. How, indeed, ſhould 
they ſucceed? As well might thoſe, who make them, expect to 


_ ſuede mankind that ſlavery and beggary are yh to 
| liberty 
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liberty and wealth, as to make the world believe that theſe 
bleſſings can be preſerved to Britain by the very means, by 
which they have been loft 1 in ſo eh other free countries.” | 


Since this therefore cannot be impoſed gen the Abd of 
men cannot be convinced of ſuch abſürditied, they muſt be 
diverted, if poſſible, from the ſubject. A new cry is therefore 
raiſed, or an old one rather is revived. Diſputes, which in- 
et the minds of men, whilſt the affairs they relate to were 
tranſacting, and the conflict of parties was the moſt fierce, are 
renewed. at a time, hen they can be of no benefit to the 
public, and when the fame motives of party ſubſiſt no longer. 
One man, in particular, is made the ſubject of new invective. 
Nothing, which malice can ſuggeſt,” and ill; nature and ill- 
manners utter, is omitted to render his perſon odious, and to 
repreſent his deſigns as dangerous. In the ſame breath, we are 
told that this odious, this dangerous man is endeavoring to 
come into power once more. He ſtands again © a candidate 
<« for grace and truſt. He would again adminiſter the public, 
<« abandon it's allies, and facrifice it's honor. Nothing will 
« fatisfy him but the power, which he once abuſed and would 
605 again abuſe; the truſts, which he once betrayed and would 

c again betray. Theſe are repreſented; with equal modeſty 
and fairneſs, to be his requeſts ;-- and the hero of the re- 
marker, that is, the NG s paymaſter, who adminiſters 
the public ſo righteouſly; ho never abandoned it's allies ; 3 
neither the emperor nor France; who never facrificed it's 
honor to one, nor it's intereſt to both; who never abuſed 
his power, nor betrayed his truſt, through ambition, through 
pride, through private intereſt, or private pique this fy 


is applauded for his oppoſition to ſuch requeſts, for his juſt 
and fatal —— = 


War 
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+ Waar fatality: there may be in his diſcernment, I know 
not; but ſurely there is a fatality, which attends thoſe who 
indulge themſelves in ſpeaking and writing, without any re- 
gard to truth. How could it happen elſe that the remarker 
ſhould: ſo egregiouſly contradict himſelf, and deſtroy in his 
fortieth page the whole drift of his thirty -ninth ? This bold 
and raſh. ſcribbler takes upon him to marſhal and to cha- 
racterize inſolently the friends of the man he rails at. If I 
was not of that number myſelf, I ſhould probably ſay more 
on the ſubject, This however I am under an obligation to 
ſay; that the friends of this gentleman muſt be ſuch to his 
perſon. They cannot be ſo to his power. That he takes it 
as the greateſt compliment, which can be made to him, to 
have a ſympathy of nature and a conformity of 3 and 
deſigns with them attributed to him; that he thinks their 
friendſhip an honor to him; ſuch an honor as the warmeſt of 
his enemies have cauſe to envy, and do envy; ſuch an honor 
as the higheſt of his enemies would be heartily proud to ob- 
tain, and have not been able to obtain. 


Tus friends now of this gentleman, whom he is ſometimes 
faid to lead, and who are ſometimes ſaid to employ him as 
their tool, juſt as ĩt ſuits the preſent purpoſe of ſcandal to ſay; 
theſe very friends, it ſeems, the very men, who defend him, 
e would never raiſe him above his preſent low condition, nor 
« make him the partner of their ſucceſs.''---However they 
mayemploy him, the remarker and his patrons know how they 
mean to reward him,---Since this is the cafe, ſince they know 
it to be ſo; for what reaſon, in the name of wonder, is all 
this buſtle made about ſo-infignifieant a tool 7 ·( Why fo many 
endeavors to raiſe a jealouſy, and give an alarm, as if this 
man was aiming again at power ?--- Why ſo much merit 


aſcribed to the noble pair, for keeping him out of it ?---His 
58 own 
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own friends would not raiſe him to it. How ridiculous then 
is the affectation of his enemies, who value themſelves on 
their oppoſition to him ? 


Luer the noble pair ſtand or fall by their own merits, or 
demerits, I dare anſwer to them and to the world, upon bet- 
ter foundations than thoſe of the remarker's laying, that 
their continuance in power will never break the ſpirit of this 
man, nor their fall from it excite his ambition. His ambi- 
tion, whatever may have been ſaid or thought about it, hath 
been long fince dead. A man muſt be dead himſelf, who is 
utterly inſenſible of all that happens, either to the public or 
to himſelf; but he who ſeeks nothing but retreat, and that 
ſtability of fituation, which is eſſential to the quiet of it, hath 
ſurely no ambition. Now that this is the caſe, and hath 
been long the caſe of the gentleman, concerning whom I 
ſpeak, I know to be true, and I affirm boldly. He never had 
the leaſt, I ſay more, he never would have the greateſt obli- 
gations to any country, except his own; and yet ſo deſirous 
was this man of reſt and quiet, that he was contented to en- 
joy them where fortune had preſented them to him. A little 
trankneſs might have kept him abroad all his life, without 
complaint. Much art has been employed to confine him at 
home, and to teaze him there. If forgetting all former per- 
ſecutions, he reſented the laſt, would he be much to blame ? 


I am not conſcious of having ſaid; in this paper, a word 
againſt the truth; and I am ſure that I have the ſame truth 
on my fide, when J aſſert that this man, whom the libeller 
repreſents to be ſo turbulent, ſo outragious, and of ſuch per- 
tinacious ambition, however he might have been willing for-- 
merly to have had the obligation to the noble pair, of enjoy- 
ing, by their aſſiſtance, the full meaſure of his late majeſty's 

Vol. I. 4 C in- 
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intended goodneſs, would decline with ſcorn, after all that 
has paſſed, to be reinſtated in his former fituation, at the in- 
tolerable expence of having the leaſt appearance of an obli- 
gation to them. Neither they, nor their advocates, can be 
half ſo ſolicitous to keep him out of power, and even out of 
a ſtate of aſpiring after power, as he is determined againſt the 


rſt, and indifferent about the laſt. 


lau ſenſible that all this may appear a little improbable to 
the perſons I oppoſe. It will be hard for them to conceive 
that the man, who has once taſted power, can ever renounce 
it in earneſt. No wonder they ſhould think in this manner. 
Thoſe who find nothing in themſelves to reſt upon with ſatis- 
faction, muſt lean on power, on riches, or both, and on other 
external objects. Nay, thoſe who have of the two vices, am- 
bition and avarice, the meaneſt in the moſt eminent degree; 
and who would be glad to quit their power, and to retire with 
their gains, may be afraid to quit it, becauſe they have abuſed 
it. They may be ſo miſerable as to ſee no ſecurity out of 
power, nor any other in it, except that precarious, that tem- 
porary ſecurity, which is the laſt and uſeful refuge of deſpe- 
rate men ; the continuing the ſame violences to maintain, by 
which they acquired their power; the keeping up of diſſen- 
tions, and the embroiling of affairs; thoſe noble arts, by 
which they roſe. 


Bur there are men in the world, who know that there is 
ſomething in life better than power, and riches; and ſuch 
men may prefer the low condition, as it is called by the re- 
marker, of one man, to the high condition of another. There 
are men who ſee that dignity may be diſgraced, and who feel 
that diſgrace may be dignified. Of this number is the _ 


tleman whom I have undertaken to defend ; who po = 
; | | 8 
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his ſoul without hopes or fears, and enjoys his retreat without 
any defires beyond it. In that retreat, he is obedient to the 
laws, dutiful to his prince, and true to his oaths. Tf he fails 
in theſe reſpects, let him be publicly attacked; let public 
vengeance purſue and overtake him ; let the noble pair in- 
dulge for once their paſſions in a juſt cauſe, If they have no 
complaints, of this nature, to make againſt him, from whence 
does this particular animoſity proceed? Have they com- 

laints of any other kind to make, and of a private nature? 
If they have, why is the public troubled on this account ?--- 
I hope the remarker's maſk is now taken off; that the true 
drift of all this perſonal railing is enough expoſed ; and that 
the attention 1 n mankind will be brought back to thoſe more 
important ſubjects, which have been already ſtarted, and to 
thoſe which every day may furniſh. 


AFTER what has been here ſaid, the gentleman, in whoſe 
defence I have appeared, can have no reaſon of honor to en- 
ter, by himſelf, or his friends, into theſe altercations ; and if 
my opinion can prevail, ſhould theſe libellers continue to 
ſcold, and to call names, they ſhould be left to do it, with- 
out reproof, or notice. The anſwer now given ſhould ſtand 
as a © Final anſwer to all they have ſaid, and to all they 
« may think fit to ſay hereafter.” 


Exp of the FixzsT VoLuus. 


